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1926 


14, Tuesday 
15, Wednesday 


15, Wednesday 
16, Thursday 


17, Friday 
17, Friday 


14, Thursday 
24, Wednesday 


29, Monday 


17, Friday 
1927 

38, Monday 
10, Monday 


19, Wednesday 
to 

29, Saturday 

29, Saturday 

29, Saturday 

31, Monday 


1, Tuesday 


2, Wednesday 


17, Thursday 
22, Tuesday 
1, Friday 
12, Tuesday 
30, Monday 


1, Wednesday 
to 
9, Thursday 


13, Monday 


Registration Days for Freshmen 


Registration Days for Sopho- 
mores, Juniors and Seniors. Ex- 
aminations for entrance. 


Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes 
10:15 a. m. 

Founders Day 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 4:10 
p. m. 


Thanksgiving Recess ends, 7:30 
a. m. 


Christmas Recess begins, 4:10 p. m. 


begin, 


Christmas Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 


Kinney Freshman Contest in 
Declamation, 8 p. m. 


Mid-year Examinations 


First Semester ends 

Mid-year Graduation 

Registration Day for underclass- 
men and specials 


Registration Day for upperclass- 
men and graduates 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
7:30 a. m. 

Matriculation Day 

Washington’s Birthday 

Spring Recess begins, 4:10 p. m. 

Spring Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 

Memorial Day 


Final Examinations 


Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


20, Monday 
29, Friday 


14, Wednesday 
15, Thursday 


September 16, Friday 


Summer Session begins 
Summer Session ends 


Registration Days. Examinations 


for entrance 
Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE history of the development of Southern California from 
a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for a 
cattle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
its multitude of prosperous communities, covers little more than forty 
years; but this brief span of time has been a period of intense 
activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swift progress 
was inaugurated by the completion of a second transcontinental 
railway, in this case piercing Southern California directly from 
the East, together with the sudden awakening to a realization of 
the great agricultural possibilities of the section through irrigation. 
A large immigration and a rapid increase in land values were at 
once induced. New towns sprang up almost in a day and great 
industrial projects characteristic of such a period were at once 
inaugurated. 

While the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
spicuously in evidence there were among the new settlers, never- 
theless, many whose chief concern was for the higher values of 
life and character. Not least among these were those whose 
former affiliations had been with New England and its institu- 
tions. [he Southern California District Association of Congre- 
gational Churches, meeting in San Bernardino in 1882, agitated 
the question of founding a college of the New England type. In 
1886 the Association met at Lugonia (now Redlands), when 
the report of the educational committee was an earnest appeal for 
such a college. At this meeting a larger educational committee 
than usual was appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
invite proposals of aid toward establishing a ““Christian College 
of the New England Type.’’ In accordance with these instruc- 
tions the committee visited various places from which they had 
received offers of aid and gave the matter serious and careful 
consideration. 
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In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Angeles 
and became the General Association of Southern California. This 
General Association immediately gave full power to its committee 
of education, not only to select the College site, but to appoint 
trustees for the prospective institution. Fifteen trustees, two of 
whom are still members of the board, were duly appointed; the 
College was incorporated October 14, 1887, under the name of 
The Pomona College; and a site was selected about four miles 
north of the city of Pomona. 


For the immediate needs of the College a small private house 
was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instruction was 
begun in September, 1888. In the following January an un- 
finished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with 
considerable land adjacent, was given to the College and the work 
was transferred to that place. It was originally supposed that 
this location would be temporary. Later this plan was aban- 
doned and Claremont was made the permanent seat of the Col- 
lege. By this time, however, the name of ‘Pomona College,” 
tentatively given, had become so definitely fixed that it has been 
retained notwithstanding the change of location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
of college students was forty-seven. For some time the work of 
the Preparatory School was of large importance, but later on this 
was discontinued owing to the increased growth and importance 
of the College. [he maximum number which can now be re- 
ceived is 750. This situation allows the College to accept only 
two hundred and twenty-five Freshmen, one hundred and twenty- 
five men and one hundred women, and at the present time compels 
the rejection of a large number of applications. The original 
campus of about twelve acres has been enlarged by purchase and 
by gifts until it now comprises approximately four hundred 
acres; and this area, together with its buildings, is being de- 
veloped according to plans carefully worked out by competent 
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landscape gardeners and architects, the whole growth being in 
accord with one harmonious plan. 

The imperative demand for expansion has led to the careful 
study of the ways in which the obvious advantages of the small 
college could be maintained while still making possible the gath- 
ering together of the equipment that is justified only in a large 
university. his study has resulted in the adoption of the group 
plan of affiliated colleges. To this end “Claremont Colleges” 
was incorporated October 14, 1925, and arrangements are now 
being completed to found the first of the new units, to be known 
as Scripps College for Women in honor of Miss Ellen Browning 
Scripps, whose generosity and vision make it possible. 


All this rapid progress of the institution has been made pos- 
sible by a most generous company of friends who have responded 
nobly to the calls of higher Christian education and to the needs 
of young people. From the very beginning the institution has 
been the creation of sacrifice, affection and idealism. To a 
remarkable degree the College has been made possible by a great 
democracy of high-minded givers, and the character of these 
benefactors is reflected in the daily life and procedure of the 


College. 


While the College was originally Congregational in organiza- 
tion, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely 
free from ecclesiastical control and representing different com- 
munions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the College Charter to 
maintain the institution as truly Christian, though unsectarian. 
From the first it has been the policy of all concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the institution to maintain a high standard of 
college life and work, and to put the emphasis upon quality in 
the development of strong and serviceable Christian manhood and 
womanhood. Thus the purpose for which the College was 
founded is expressed in its motto, “Our Tribute to Christian 
Cwilization.” 


CHARACTER OF THE COLLEGE 


OMONA COLLEGE is located at Claremont on_ the 
Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. It is connected by the Pacific Elec- 

tric Railway with Pomona, which is four miles distant, on the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of an 
orchard-covered valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
mountains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate back- 
ground rising to the height of ten thousand feet, its situation is 
one of rare beauty. The genial southern climate invites to out- 
door life and exercise the year round, while the deep canyons, 
the rushing streams and the long trails to the heart of the hills 
allure to the rewarding intimacies of nature. The town of Clare- 
mont, which now numbers about two thousand inhabitants, owes 
its existence to the College, and has the attractive features of the 
typical college community. The location and situation, within 
easy reach of the great and growing metropolis of the Southwest, 
and yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, is uniquely 
wholesome and stimulating in full measure to simplicity and 
thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasms of which life is 
capable. 

The College is pre-eminently a company of workers. From 
the very beginning it has maintained a reputation for interest in 
thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. The pro- 
cedures of the College are established in the purpose of appealing 
to students who appreciate the seriousness of the College oppor- 
tunity. To this end, the standards of admission are unusually 
high. Not only is the number limited, but as defined elsewhere, 
only students who have finished their preparation with a high 
grade of promise are received. It is the distinct purpose to make 
the membership in the institution itself a scholastic honor. This 
inevitably involves a sacrifice of certain values which would be 
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temporarily pleasurable but which are not consistent with the 
most remunerative purposes. 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scholarship should 
not only be high but also broad and inclusive. Pomona College 
is not a professional school. It insists that the best preparation 
for life includes not only the ample, generous and complete train- 
ing of the college course, such as is here given, but also at a later 
period a thorough and definite professional specialization. It 
has farther insisted that this best and most complete training 1s 
practicable for a much larger number of young people than com- 
monly feel that they have the resources of time and money for it. 
The College is eager to co-operate in the problems of such aspir- 
ing students; it has also been singularly successful in permeating 
its body of students with these ambitions, and the remarkable 
success of its graduates is due in no small degree to the fact that 
nearly seventy per cent of all who have graduated have taken 
subsequent professional training. 

To the end that the College may be adequate for the broadest 
intellectual citizenship and service, a certain number of courses 
representing typically the differentiated fields of knowledge and 
investigation are required, and particular emphasis laid upon 
those topics which relate to the history of thought, the organiza- 
tion of society and the bases of truth and righteousness. These 
courses are required of all, whether staying a longer or shorter 
time in. the institution, as being important to the main purpose for 
which the College exists. While these few courses are required, 
there is around them ample field for selection, according to the 
student’s individual interest and purpose. 

The College recognizes the fact that social training is also 
an essential part of education. It is believed that the co-educa- 
tional character of the College greatly increases the culture of the 
student body in this respect. Working together on the highest 
levels of life, men and women are most likely to associate in 
mutual respect and dignity. It is practically the unanimous testi- 
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mony of the graduates of this College that these relations add to 
the genuine wholesomeness and rounded worth of the student’s 
life. While emphasizing social values and opportunities, the 
College, however, recognizes them as interests which must be held 
subordinate to the main business of study and work. For this 
reason limitations which sometimes may seem narrow are laid 
upon the social life of the college community. Fraternities and 
sororities, in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extrava- 
gant social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no one 
should seek the institution who is not willing to make surrender of 
some personal pleasures in the interests of the common college 
earnestness and simplicity. 

Once more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes its 
origin and support to men and women of Christian ideals; it can- 
not, therefore, be other than loyal to these interests. Instead of 
maintaining a separate Christian life, the College also urgently 
lays upon its students the obligation of allegiance to that wider 
democracy of service and uplift which is represented in the 
Christian Church. The College is, nevertheless, emphatically 
broad in its hospitality to modern thought. It holds that no stu- 
dent should go out of the College unaware of the throbbing ques- 
tions of the day or unprepared to face the winds of free discus- 
sion; therefore, it welcomes all honest expression of opinion, put- 
ting faith in the power of truth to hold its own in the arena of 
open debate. It thus seeks to resource the coming generation with 
a leadership of intellectual capacity, directed will and Christian 
character. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GreorcE W. Marston, President San Diego 
Rr. Rev. JosEPpH H. JoHNSON, D.D., Vice-President 
Los Angeles 


Evi P. Crark, Second Vice-President Los Angeles 
Rev. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary Claremont 
HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Rev. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D. Claremont 
CHARLES E.. HARWOOD, LL.D. Upland 
Term of Office Expires June, 1927 
ARTHUR S. BENT Los Angeles 
EpwINn F. HAHN Pasadena 
JACOB C. HARPER La Jolla 
JOHN M. TREANOR Los Angeles 
Harvey S. Mupp Los Angeles 
GrorceE L. EASTMAN Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1928 
Rey. Henry K. Booru, pD.D. Long Beach 
ARTHUR M. DOLE Pomona 
WILLIAM S. MASon Evanston, I]. 
Dett A. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
CHARLES E. WALKER Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1929 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D., LL.D. Claremont 
Rey. LUTHER FREEMAN, D.D. Pomona 
Epwarp HArwoop Upland 
FRANK H. Harwoop San Dimas 
W. R. H. WELDON South Pasadena 
Fred M. WILcox Lamanda Park 

| Term of Office Expires June, 1930 
DoNnALD G. APLIN Highland 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy Long Beach 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
Evi P. CLarK Los Angeles 
JoHN M. CurRAN Santa Barbara 
GEoRGE W. Marston San Diego 

Term of Office Expires June, 1931 
Wm. L. Honnoip Los Angeles 
JAMES S. EpWaRDS Redlands 
Rr. Rev. JosepH H. JoHNSON, D.D. Los Angeles 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN Pasadena 
ARTHUR J. McFADDEN Santa Ana 


| Burter A. Wooprorp Claremont 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, President of the College 
ERNEST E. JONES, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE S. SUMNER, Controller 

RosBert J. BERNARD, Hxecutive Secretary 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


Executive 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 


ArTHUR M. DOLE DELL A. SCHWEITZER 

LUTHER FREEMAN CHARLES KE. WALKER 

FRANK H. HAarwoop ButLER A. WoOoDFORD 
Investment 


ERNEST E. JONES 


ARTHUR S. BENT Wan. L. HoNNOLD 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY FrRepD M. WILcox 


Ways and Means 


ARTHUR S. BENT, Chairman 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL FRANK H. Harwoop 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN ARTHUR J. MCF ADDEN 
Er P. CLARK DELL A. SCHWEITZER 
JOHN M. CuRRAN JoHN M. TREANOR 
JAMES S. EDWARDS W. R. H. WELDON 
JACOB C. HARPER FRED M. WiILcox 
Education 

JAMES A. BLAISDELL JouHn M. CurRAN 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY EpWARD C. HAarwoop 


Buildings and Grounds 


CHARLES B. SUMMER Epwarp C. Harwoop 
GEORGE L. EASTMAN GrorGE W. MARSTON 
WILLIAM S. MASON 


Nominations 


DonaLp G. ALPIN ARTHUR J. MCF ADDEN 
JACOB C. HARPER 


FACULTY! 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College Ave. 
President, 1910 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit College; 
LL.D., Drury College and Occidental College. Graduate, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


ERNEST JAMES JAQUA Harvard Ave. N. of Mesa Ave. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Education, 1923. 
B.A., Grinnell College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., Har- 
vard University. 
Cyrus GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo Alto 
President Emeritus, 1890 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College. Student, Andover 
Theological Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 
EDWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Founda- 
tion, Emeritus, 1888. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Univer- 
Sities. 

FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 
Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. Honorary 
Fellow, Clark University. 
PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, 1889. 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton Ccllege; Ph.D., Boston 
University. 
Grorce Gace HircHcock 721 College Ave. 
Professor of Physics, 1892. 


B.A., University of Nebraska, Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 
and Cornell Universities. 


Grace Evia Berry 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, 1909. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each 
‘case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 
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MILTON ErRAsTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 


Editor of College Publications, 1902. 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; 
B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. — 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. 


B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard Uni- | 
versity. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


CHARLES GRACCHUS NEELY 739 College Ave. | 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law, Emeritus, 


1911. 
B.L., University of Illinois. 


WILLIAM Atwoop HILToNn 1293 Dartmouth Ave. | 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 
Foundation, 1905. 

B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


RoBERT Day WILLIAMS 260 E. Seventh St. | 


Professor of Experimental Psychology, 1909. 


B.S., Pomona College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity. Graduate Student, University of California. } 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 


B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard | 
University. 


RALPH HaAINE LYMAN 357 W. Tenth stl 


Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 
Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, 
William B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland) 
Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other American masters and with 
Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEATH JONES 125 W. Eleventh St 


Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. 


B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate 
Student, Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Student, 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Barcelona. 


| ( 

WILLIAM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth St! 
Dean of the College and Assistant Professor of Educa- — 

tion, 1919. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate stu 
dent, Edinburgh University. 
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TOMER ELMER RoBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 


B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., Tniversity of Michigan; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder of 
University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of Mich- 
igan, 


XOBERT CHARLES DENISON" 232 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of Philosophy, 1920. 


B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; 
D.D., Amherst College. 


XAYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 
1921. 


B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor 
College and Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


3RUCE McCuLLy 236 College Ave. 
Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


VILLIAM KIRK 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Social Economics, 1922. 

B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

VILLIAM PoLK RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske 
Foundation, 1904. 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. 
Graduate Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


sEORGE SAMUEL Burcess’ 154 E. Tenth St. 


Professor of Political Economy on the Stedman-Sumner 
Foundation, 1918. 


B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


‘UGENE WHITE NIxon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, Illinois, California 
and Columbia Universities. 


ALPH BaRTON PERRY 
Harvard Exchange Professor of Philosophy. 


B.A., Princeton University; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 


RANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth St. 
: Professor of History, 1924. 


Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity. 


bsent on leave, first semester, 1926-1927. 
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RoLAND Ray TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth Av 


Professor of Physics, 1925. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Col 
rado College. 


RussELL McCuLLocH SToRY 127 W. Eighth S 


Professor of Political Science, 1925. 


B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Ha 
vard University. 


CHARLES TABOR FITTS 137 College Av 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 


B.A., Amherst College. Graduate Student, University of Cal 
fornia. 


WILLIAM SHEFFIELD AMENT 349 E. Eighth & 


Secretary of the Faculty and Director of the Summer. 
School, 1924. . 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Harvard University; Graduate Studer 


Columbia University. 
HowarRD WADSWORTH CHURCH 224 W. Seventh £ 


Professor of German, 1925. 


B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. Graduate Studel, 
Universities of Berlin, Jena and Munich. 


WILLIs HoLMES KERR 470 W. Seventh & 


Librarian, 1925. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Gradua} 
Student, Edinburgh University. 


JAMEs HENRY FAIRCHILD 137 W. Seventh ¢, 
College Physician, 1925. | 

B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Rush Medical College. : 
Puitip ALEXANDER MuUNz 1165 Indian Hill Bly, 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent 
Foundation, 1917. 

B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.., 

Cornell University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. | 

w 

AUBREY AUGUSTUS DOUGLASS 1030 Dartmouth Av. 


Professor of Education, 1926. 
B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Clark Universi; 


Ph.D., Clark University. j 
KENNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard A} 
Professor of Economics, 1926. } 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.» 
University of Michigan. 
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JENRY ALFRED HOoLMEs 334 W. Mesa Ave. 


Professor of Romanic Language and Literature, 1926. 
B.A., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; M.A., Wesleyan 
University; Ph.D., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires and Mexico. 

ROBERT JOHN TAYLOR 1249 Harvard Ave. 


Director of Extension Work in Religious Education and 
Acting Professor of Comparative Religion, 1923. 
B.A., Hamline University; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 


fornia; D.D., Hamline University. 
IOSEPH PIJOAN 1041 Columbia Ave. 


Acting Professor of Hispanic Civilization and Lecturer 
on the History of Art, 1924. 


Lic. Architecture and Letters, University of Barcelona. Student, 
| University of Rome. 


3EORGE A. SANFORD 910 Columbia Ave. 
Professor of Military Science, 1926. 
B.A., Kenyon College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


3EORGE WILLIAM HuNTER 210 E. Mesa Ave. 
Lecturer in Biological Science, 1926. 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., Williams College; Ph.D., University 
of New York. 
YANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont Inn 
| Associate Professor of Art and Design, Emeritus, 1905. 


Graduate, Teachers College, Columbia University. Student, Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul Laurens, 

Constant and St. Pierre in figure and portrait, of Henry Thomp- 
son in landscape, and of Wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh and 
Cecilia Beaux in portrait. Paris Salonist, 1889. 


VALTER ALFRED ALLEN 272 E. Second St. 
Associate Professor of Musical Theory and Apprecia- 
tion, and Instructor in Organ, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, Ameri- 
; can Guild of Organists. 


DWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Associate Professor of Mechanics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota. Graduate Student, University of 
{| Oregon. 


\VERETT SAMUEL OLIVE 136 W. Seventh St. 


Associate Professor of Piano, 1923. 


i B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. 
Pupil of Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


\ 
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ELLiotT Curtis LINCOLN 365 E. Eighth £ 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 


B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington al 
Harvard University. 


ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 639 Yale AW 


Associate Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


BENJAMIN Davip ScoTT . 828 College Ay. 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 


B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston Unive 
sity: Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Bron 
and Harvard Universities. 


James H. C. SmrrH* 1261 College Al 


Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1925. 


B.A., Monmouth College; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph. 
University of Chicago. 


JosEPH WADDELL CLOKEY 318 Yale A». 


Associate Professor of Organ, 1926. 
ae Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory i 
usic. 


RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth t. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering 
Emeritus, 1907. 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College da 
University of California. 


FRANK Davip THOMSON 640 Indian Hill Blk 


Assistant Professor of Accounting, 1918. 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College. Graduate Student, Jon 
Hopkins University. 


ALICE EVANS’ 618 Harvard Ae 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 
1920 

B.A., Smith College. Graduate Student, Wellesley College. 


CuiFFoRD Nott HANp 1045 Yale Ae 


Director of Religious Interests, 1919. 


B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; Mb, 
University of Southern California. Graduate Student, Univeas 
of California. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1926-1927. 
2Absent on leave, 1926-1927. 
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ARTHUR BABCOCK 1133 Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Singing, 1921. 


Graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music. Member of 
faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music. Pupil of 
Sbriglia, in Paris. 


RALPH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1928. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 
Mary Brooks Eyre 246 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene, 1925. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Stanford University. 


LEo GEORGE CLARKE 136 W. Seventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1928. 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. Army. 
GEorRGE W. WILLIAMSON 241 E. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1925. 
B.A., Stanford University; M. A., Harvard University. 
CHARLES FAIRMAN 316 Yale Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Government, 1926. 


B.A., University of Illinois; M.A., University of Illinois; M.A., 
Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard University. Student at the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, University of Paris. 


MABLE CLAIRE WEST 727 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Piano, 1905. 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore. Pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 


Rosa FRIEDA BissirRI La Verne Ranch 
Instructor in French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 
Marion JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 


B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston Uni- 
versity. 


CoLvin HEATH 270 W. Twelfth St. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


FRANCIS EDWARD BLACET 146 E. Tenth St. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College. 
FRANcIs GarRITT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard Ave. 


Instructor in Zoology, 1924. 
B.A., University of California. 
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ROBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. | 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

B.A., Pomona College. 
PAULINE ALDERMAN 618 Harvard Ave. | 


Instructor in Piano, 1924. 


B.A., Reed College. Graduate Student, Institute of Musical Art, 
New York City. \ 


FRANCES DILLON 130 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1924. 
B.A., Wooster College. Graduate Student, Wellesley College. 
FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 120 E. Eleventh St. | 


Instructor in Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


Mary D. BIGELow 620 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1925. 
Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 


MARGARET Husson 149 Oberlin Ave. 


Instructor in Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of .Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 


EARL JAY MERRITT Smiley Hall 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Assistant Freshman) 
Class Adviser, 1925. 


B.A., Pomona College. 
SIMON MAccoBy’ 
Instructor in History and Politics, 1925. 
B.A., Cambridge University; M.A., Cambridge University. 
GRACE TIGARD 156 W. Seventh Sel 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1926. | 
B.A., University of Oregon. Graduate Student, Wellesley College, 
PAUL LUTHER KARL Gross 211 E. Sixth St. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1926. 
B.S., University of Chicago; M.S., University of Chicago. 


Hope TABER ForpD 430 Harrison Ave.) 


Instructor in Voice, 1926. 
B.A., Oberlin College. 


THomas MoNnTAGUE BEccs Claremont Inn 


Instructor in Art, 1926. 


B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt 
Institute. I, 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1926-1927. 
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JAMES KENDALL HALL 335 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Economics, 1926. 
B.A., University of Oregon; M.A.., University of Oregon. 


Associate Faculty 


JAY PLoweE 1743 Stanley, Los Angeles 
Instructor in Flute, 1925. 

MARJORIE CARVER 127 W. Eighth St. 
Instructor in Cello, 1925; Secretary, Music Department, 
1926. 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate, Institute of Musical Art. Pupil 
of Hans Willeke in New York. 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 
VISITING FACULTY 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Public School Music 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College. 


REGINALD POLE 
Drama 
B.A., Cambridge University, England. 


CHARLES B. Moore 
Education 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., Columbia University. 


Mrs. ADELIA A. SAMUELS 


Education and Demonstration School 
Graduate, Los Angeles State Normal School. 


CARL Y. CONNOR 
Literature and Drama 


B.A., M.A. and Diploma in Dramatic Art, University of Toronto; 
M.A., Harvard University. 


CLARENCE B. ALLEN 
Education 
B.S., University of Utah; M. S., University of Utah. 


WILEY W. MATHER 


Economics and Political Science 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Simon MAccosy 


History 
M.A., Cambridge University, England. 


FLoyp S. HAYDEN 
Education 


B.A., Indiana University; Ph.B., University of Chicago; M. A. 
Pomona College. 


CLASS OFFICERS 


GENERAL—Nicholl 

SENIoR—Denison and Robbins 
JUNIOR—Ewer and Hilton 
SopHomoRE—Kirk and Iredell 
FRESHMAN—Fitts, Berry and Merritt 


COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


ADMINISTRATION—McCully, Hilton, Brackett, Ewer, Brooks, 
Denison. 


ADMIssion—Fitts, Williams, Nicholl, Berry. 


CLASSIFICATION——Fitts, Robbins, Iredell, Hilton, Berry, Williams. 


CoLLEGE Lire—Nicholl, Berry, Lincoln, Denison, Fitts, Brooks, 
Eyre. 


Courses oF Stupy—McCully, Burgess, Ewer, Tileston, Church, 
Fitts. 


Facutty Mrretincs—Brackett, Ament, Berry, Hunter. 


GRADUATE StTuDY—Munz, Frampton, Douglass, Story, Holmes, 
Kerr. 


Honors—Woodford, Robbins, Nixon, Pitman, Smith. 


LipraAkRy—Burgess, Kerr, Ewing, Woodford, Church, Denison. 


PHysicaAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH—Russell, Nixon, Fairchild, 
Bigelow, Eyre, Brackett. 


PuBLicaTions—Churchill, Bernard, Ament, Kerr, Story. 


PusLtic EVENTS AND LecTURES—Ament, Lyman, Scott, Howard, 
Hand, Nicholl. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS—Brooks, Lyman, Nicholl, Nixon, Hand. 
Rooms—Burgess, Nicholl, Ament. 
STUDENT Arip—Hand, Nicholl, Berry, Scott. 


SuMMER ScHoor—Ament, Fitts, Holmes, Douglass, Williams. 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly and 
notably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for 
special distinction in whatever later callings they may choose. 
To this end candidates for admission to any class must present 
satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, both in character 
and in scholarship. Testimonials of character and a letter of 
honorable dismissal from the last institution attended are required. 

It is further advised that applications be made as early as 
possible, inasmuch as the College cannot under present conditions 
guarantee the admission of more than one hundred and twenty- 
five men and one hundred women to the freshman class, the trus- 
tees having limited the total attendance to seven hundred and fifty. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
freshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
from time to time regarding the best preparation for admission. 
In this respect the good offices of the College are freely at the ser- 
vice of all interested inquirers. A medical examination conducted 
by an authorized physician, under the direction of the Department 
of Physical Education, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of 
notification of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
five dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one of © 


three ways, as follows: 
First: Examination by the College. 


Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination | 


Board. 


p 
( 


Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examina- . 


tion Board at certain times and places, which may be learned 
from the Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 


' 
‘ 
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Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 


Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted with- 
out examination on presentation of a certificate signed by the 
principal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite 
completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the princi- 
pal should be filled out and returned as early as possible after 
the completion of the high school year. 


No application is considered which does not show fifteen units 
in accepted subjects, at least twelve of which are recommended. 
Special endorsement by the principal must accompany all papers 
showing non-commended units, such endorsement to include the 
specific recommendation of the candidate, both as to character 
and ability, for the undertaking of college work. 


Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
semester's residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) ; 
those who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to 
matriculate and are enrolled as in partial standing. No student 
in partial standing is recommended to college standing in another 
institution. The final acceptance of entrance units is based upon 
the character of the work done in class at Pomona College as 
well as upon the grade of the units presented. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
proper officials and giving full specifications concerning the na- 
ture of the courses taken and the time spent in each, together with 
their rank in each subject. They are assigned hours and credits 
on the basis of their credentials, but such assignment is provisional 
until ratified by the Classification Committee. This ratification 
is not given until after the required semester’s residence, at which 
time the Committee has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, 
or both, to the qualifications shown. 
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ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty- 
one years of age, may be admitted as special students to courses 
for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This 
provision applies particularly to those equipped for advanced. 
studies in special departments. ‘The privilege of classification as 
special students is not open to those who seek admission to College 
in this way as a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance 
or collegiate requirements laid down for regular students. Special 
students are not candidates for a degree. 


ADMISSION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Although Pomona College places its main emphasis upon under- 
graduate courses, it is equipped in some departments to do more 
advanced work, and the Committee on Admission is empowered 
to admit to study in these departments graduates of this and other 
colleges who are prepared to continue in such work. 


A limited number of students, whose records show marked 
excellence, are accepted as candidates for the Master’s degree. 

On registration, graduate students indicate whether they are 
candidates for the Master’s degree, or seeking a teacher’s certifi- 
cate, or are students at large. 


CourRSES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN 


STANDING 


In the following outline of courses a “‘unit’’ represents a course 
of study in one subject of high school grade involving five forty- — 
five minute recitations per week or an equivalent for a school 
year. Laboratory periods should be at least twice the length of © 
recitation periods. | 


Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepted, | 


though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by units 
for courses in allied subjects. | 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTs—9 UNITs 


English, 3 units Algebra, | unit 
History, | unit Geometry, | unit 
One foreign language, 2 units One laboratory science,’ 1 unit 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS—3 UNITs 
Selected from the following: 


English Mathematics 
History Laboratory Science’ 
Foreign Language 


ELEcTIVE—3 UNITs 


It is recommended that these electives be chosen from the sub- 
jects specified above, but in view of the importance of other lines 
of high school work credit is allowed for full units in other courses 
counted for high school graduation, the acceptance of which is 
specifically recommended by the principal of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


Details regarding subjects accepted for entrance may be 
secured from the Chairman of the Committee on Admission. In 
general each unit represents a year’s work in the subject, as ordi- 
narily presented in the California high schools. 


EXTRA ENTRANCE CREDITS 


No college credit is given for subjects taken in High School 
orior to graduation and not needed for entrance. Such subjects, 
f approved by the Classification Committee, may be accepted 
is fulfilling in part or in whole some of the Freshman-Sopho- 
nore subject requirements but in no case does the satisfaction 
of these requirements in High School reduce the amount of 
work required for Junior standing or for graduation. Credit, 
varying in amount with the individual courses, is granted for 
graduate work in approved High Schools. 


Heads of departments in which students wish to continue laboratory 
subjects begun in high school may, at their option, require the high 
school note-books to be submitted as evidence of ability to continue 
with more advanced work in the department. 
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REGISTRATION 


All students are required to register on one of the regularly, 
announced days of registration preceding the opening of the 
class work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is chargec. 
for later registration and a payment of one dollar for any change 
in the list of subjects chosen. This latter payment is remitted ir 
the case of new students registering for the first time, providec 
the changes are made within a week of the opening day of th« 
registration period. | 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which they 
are formally registered. : 


MATRICULATION j 
Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require 
ments and the proven ability to carry college work. To this enc 
the standing of all new students is provisional until after the 
have been in residence for one semester. At that time those ar 
matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with th 
spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactory quality o 
work during their semester of residence and whose entrance unit. 
are acceptable. | 
Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligibl. 
for recommendation to college standing in another institutio, 
until they have been matriculated. Students are matriculate, 
only after they have come into full standing. All students mut 
be matriculated before attaining to Junior standing. 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after the Christmé 
recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident students mu 
fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the followin, 
semester. 

Changes from this schedule may be made upon the payment a 
a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such a schedule at th 
appointed time subjects the student to a fee of two dollar 
Students may not elect less than twelve hours of work withor if 
the special permission of the Classification Committee. 
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DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor 
f£ Arts under the following hour and credit requirements. 


Hour REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required for 
raduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lecture 
riod, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. A 
ecitation or lecture period covers fifty-five minutes; a laboratory 
eriod covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
> complete the course in four years one must take an average ot 
ifteen hours of academic work per semester throughout the four 
ears. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


' In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain 
umber of hours, but also attain an average of at least C grade 
ithose hours. To this end a certain number of credits is ascribed 
» each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The scale 
‘so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduatior 
oincides with the number of hours. Details regarding credits 


‘e published in “The Manual of Procedure.” 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large range. 

‘he only limitations are such as will insure to him, on the one 

ind, the breadth of view which may be gained by an introduc- 

ty study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the 

ther, that concentration along some chosen line of work which 

‘all develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge 
some particular field. 
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To this end there are certain subject requirements as state| 
below. The College would emphasize also the advisability c 
selecting work representing each of the following broad grouy 
of subjects: 

1. Language, Literature and Fine Arts. 

2. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences. 

3. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy. | 


SuBjEcT REQUIREMENTS um 
English Composition'—3 hours, Freshman year. 
Foreign Language-—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomo: 
years. 
Economics, History or Political Science—6_ hours, Soph 
more year. 1 
Hygiene—2 hours for women, | hour for men, Freshman 
Sophomore year, unless an equivalent is offered. | 
Mathematics or Science—6 hours, Freshman year. i 


for those who enter with credit for three units in one of Fi) 
subjects. ! 

Physical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sophome: 
years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years for those not taki 
Military Training. For those taking Military Training the . 
quirement is | hour per year throughout the course. | 

Economics, History or Political Science-—6 hours, Junior | 
Senior year, unless 3 recommended units of Social Science we 


presented for entrance. 
Philosophy, Psychology or Religion’—9 hours, Sophomo, 
Junior or Senior year. 
In addition to these requirements, there is a general requi 
ment of 36 hours of C and D academic work, of which at le 
12 must be D work. 


1Required only of those deficient in the use of English. 
2See foot-notes 3 and 4, page 40. ! 
3May be all in one department or distributed among these depa 
ments. ‘ 
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DEPARTMENTAL Major 


Students who have shown special ability in one line of work 

nay, with the consent of the head of the department, enroll for 
_ departmental major. This major includes at least 18 C or D 
ours in the department chosen, together with certain courses in 
Ilied subjects, and usually a reading knowledge of French and 
xerman. Six of these 18 hours must be D hours and at least 6 
ust be taken in the Senior year. The student plans his work in 
onsultation with the head of the department concerned. Certain 
rerequisites, differing with the subject chosen, are indicated for 
ach major. A final examination or thesis or both may be re- 
uired. 
Students who desire to become candidates for a departmental 
iajor should indicate such intention to the head of the department 
3 early as possible. 

The student who completes a departmental major receives in 


Udition to his diploma the special commendation of the depart- 
ent. 


Honors CoursE 


In order to encourage individual initiative opportunity is given 
students at the beginning of their Junior year to ‘“‘read for 
mors.’ Students accepted by the F aculty as candidates for 
is course are relieved of approximately six hours of curricular 
ork in the Junior year and twelve hours in the Senior year. [his 
ae freed from curricular work, together frequently with some of 
* vacation periods, is devoted to a wide range of reading in the 
ident’s major department and in allied fields under the guid- 
ce of a member of the department concerned. The reading 
ly cover a greater range than any of the courses offered in 
2 department and the student is expected to get a wider and 
eper knowledge of the field than would be possible by the 
cing of individual courses. His grasp of the entire subject is 
ted by a series of examinations at the end of his Senior year. 
te power shown by him in these examinations may win for him 
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the bachelor’s degree “‘with honors” or “with high honors” ir 


the field concerned. 


CourRsEs IN Music AND ART 


The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in the 
Departments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Music 
The influence of the College is greatly enriched by the con 
tributions made through these departments to the cultural life o 
the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the great musician 
of the world are heard, all students being supplied with admis 
sion to their concerts. Great enlargement of life comes througl 
intimate acquaintance with these arts, both in theoretical and ap 
plied forms, and the College urges all regular students to includ 
them, at least to some degree, in their cultural courses, credi 
toward the B.A. degree being granted on conditions specifie 
under the detailed description of the courses. 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATES 


The College meets the requirements of the State Board o 
Education for the State Certificate, enabling those recommende 
by the College to teach in the public elementary, junior high an 
secondary schools of the State of California. | 


SUMMER SESSION | 


The summer session presents a series of selected courses fro! 
the college curriculum for the benefit of undergraduate and grac 
uate students. It provides in addition an enlarged program in tt 
Department of Education for the special benefit of teachers wh 
wish to secure the various types of certificates for teaching | 
California. 

In the Laguna Beach division of the summer session, the Depat 
ment of Zoology conducts work under especially fortunate cond 
tions at the Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. L 
Hilton, Director. 
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A Mountain Division of the Summer Session was provided last 
rear at Bluff Lake, a beautiful mountain meadow where 120 
icres of meadow and pine land are now the property of the Col- 
ege. Ihe camp, consisting of five modern cabins, was the head- 
juarters of Dr. Munz and advanced students in botany who made 
_ special study of the flora of the San Bernardino Mountains. 


Music AND DRAMA COURSE 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity 
if hearing and seeing the great artists of the day whose public 
ppearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College 
atroduces each year a group of the most distinguished masters in 
he various departments of achievement. For the concerts and 
ther entertainments thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 
9 every student. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


_ Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts consult with the 
chairman of the Committee on Graduate Work as to the special 
equirements which will be made in their cases. In addition to 
1e presentation of a thesis, twenty-four hours of work are re- 
uired for the higher degree. The twenty-four hours are divided 
etween a major subject and a minor subject in the same or in a 
losely allied department. No elementary undergraduate work 
lay be counted. One copy of the thesis, bound in accordance 
nth specifications in the hands of the librarian, must be placed 
, the College library. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


| Formally recognized by the California State Board of Edu- 
ation the school is designed to train teachers and school admin- 
trators with the same thoroughness that has characterized Po- 
tona undergraduate standards. Arrangements with the nearby 
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schools have opened an unusual opportunity for practice teaching 
under the supervision of skilled teachers. The special courses in 
education, conducted by masters of the subjects, offer rich oppor- 
tunities beyond the mere technical requirements of State certifica- 


tion laws. 


Work in the School of Education looks to the securing of 


certificates in California and surrounding states as follows: 


I. General Secondary or High School Certificates. 
II. Junior High School Certificates. 


III. Special Secondary Certificates. 
Manual and Fine Arts Type. 
Music Type. 
Physical Education Type. 


IV. General Elementary Certificates. 


V. Special Elementary Certificates of the three types listen 


above. 


At least Junior standing in Pomona College is required fo, 
enrollment in the School of Education, though the elementary 
required courses for special certificates may be taken in Freee 
man and Sophomore years. 


Graduate work, looking to High School certificates, require 
the Bachelor’s degree from an approved college. 


Graduates of approved Normal Schools and Junior Cle 
are admitted to the courses leading to all certificates. 


Graduates of Junior Colleges, looking to teaching in th 
Elementary Schools of California, can secure their elementar 
certificates with their B.A., and have all work count direct 
toward the requirements for High School certificates withov 


loss. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 
THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the 
urpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and 
itimate participation in college life notable educators from 
ther institutions. By this means such educators are annually 
| residence in Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate 
ntact with distinguished instructors thus afforded to under- 
raduates is a unique privilege, often surpassing the privileges 
f the classroom of the institution from which these educators 
ome. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 

ev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
cures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
fominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The 
cturer upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular 
assroom work related to the history, geography, politics or 
ligion of the region in which he has been actively at work. 
his vivid representation of the missionary life is one of the most 
mulating features in the spiritual program of the College. 
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OUTLINE OF WoRK BY YEARS | 

An outline of the work which leads to graduation is her 
given by years. A more complete description of each cours 
may be found under ‘‘Courses of /nstruction.” | 
Each “‘hour” represents one recitation or laboratory perio( 
per week for one semester. | 
FRESHMAN’ YEAR 


Hygiene’ (1 hour for men).........--.-------------------- 2 semester hou! 
Physical Education’ -..01...::..-...../-20, ee 2 semester hou 
Foreign Language’ -....:-.-)-----2:-- ar 6 semester hour 
Mathematics or Science......22..2.5--2-0-2-.esyacoeeevee 6 semester hou 
Bilectives 20011, Not less than 12 nor more than 20 semester hou’ 
SopHomore YEAR 

Physical Education’ |...-.......-. 4 2 semester hou’ 
Foreign Language’) .020..22..0010.)0 6 semester hou. 
Mathematics or Science’ 220.0... eee 6 semester hou 
History, Economics or Political Science.........----- 6 semester hou) 
Elective...........- Not less than 12 nor more than 18 semester hou, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS : 

Physical ‘Education ../2.5.0) 2.7 ose 1 semester hour eat! 
Economics, History or Political Science’.......-..---- 6 semester hou 
Philosophy, Psychology or Religion’.............-.----- 9 semester hou 
Bilectives i Ne flies nin alan Not less than 28 semester hours ea 


Should include any course requirements not already 
completed and enough advanced C and D courses to 
complete the graduation requirement of “36 hours of _ 


C and D work, of which 12 must be D.” ! 


1Must be taken in Freshman year by the women, and in Freshman " 
Sophomore year by the men, unless the equivalent is offered. 
2One hour required of those taking Military Training. 
3By passing a proficiency test, a course in foreign literature ? 
English may be substituted for the language requirement. i] 
4Unless 3 units of one foreign language or 4 units or more of twot 
more foreign languages were presented for entrance, in which cé? 
only one year of foreign language is required, provided this one ye 
is a continuation of foreign language taken in high school. 
‘Unless 3 recommended units of Mathematics or 3 of Laborat( 
Science were presented for entrance, 
6TInless 3 recommended units of Social Science were presented for (° 
trance. 
™May be taken in Sophomore, Junior, or Senior year. 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a 
course indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, 
designated by A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or 
Sophomore year; B courses are either those which follow the 
A courses of earlier years or the more advanced beginning 
courses; C and D courses are advanced courses given to Juniors 
and Seniors, D courses being the more difficult. The natural 
sequence of courses is from A to B, B to C, and C to D, and a 
student may not enter a C or D course without previous work in 
the same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; 
those numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; 
those numbered over 200 are for graduate students. Properly 
qualified Seniors may be enrolled in graduate courses with the 
consent of the instructor. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 
five. 


In departments where one-hour courses are offered, two such 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of hours and 
credits towards graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general 
number and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they 
cover a common subject and the entire sequence should be taken. 
If, however, they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, 
although the course extends throughout the year, independent 
credit is given for the work of the first semester and the first 
course may be followed by some allied subject instead of the next 
course in the sequence. Entrance to the second semester course 
is by permission of the instructor. 


All courses are three hours each unless otherwise designated. 
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Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two 
courses with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken con- 
temporaneously unless the numerals are preceded by different 
letters (as M or W), showing that the classes meet on different 
days of the group. 


7:30 O15 10:15) [bso oe eo 
VO Feces, Baie | A ANY a VT Ti Xlll 
Yi 07 SN ee HW IV Ve ES ese AM AL 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on that 
day of the group. 


ART 


A fee of $18 is charged for each hour of credit except in 
courses B100, Cll1la, C111b, D219a, D219b. | 


Ala-Alb. Design. BEGGS 


This course for beginners includes a study of historic and 
national characteristics in design. The development of 
American art is traced through the study of early art on this 
continent. 2 hours. MF, III. 


Blla-Blib. Drawing and Design. BEGGS 


The study of modern decoration applied to painting and archi- 
tecture. Emphasis is placed on the ancient and medieval de- 
sign, its reason for being, and its contribution to the present 
art. 2 hours. WF, V. 


B100. Art Interpretation. BEGGS 


A course for students wishing to know how art applies to 
everyone in everyday life. A study of art in the home and 
community. 2 hours. First semester, MF, VII; second 
semester, MW, XI. 


B105. History of Painting. BEGGS 
A brief study of the dominant characteristics of the historic 
schools of painting. Second semester. 2 hours. MF, VII. 


Cilla, Clllb. History and Appreciation of Art. PIJOAN | 


Study of the historical development of art with especial at- 
tention to national genius and expression. 2 hours. MW, III. 
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C120a-C120b. Advanced Drawing and Design. BEGGS 


A course designed for advanced students in art. The work 
involves practice in different mediums; charcoal, water color, 
and oils. Collateral; the study of modern and national art. 
2 hours. WF, IX. 


D219a-D219b. Teaching of Art. BEGGS 


A general course in methods for art teachers in public schools. 
Principles of design, color and drawing, demonstrated by 
problems. 1 hour. M, V. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


ASTRONOMY 


B100a-B100b. General Astronomy. BRACKETT 


A non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts of 
astronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory; 
designed for students who have only elementary preparation 
in physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two 
hours a week; lecture and observatory, amounting to one 
period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. VII. 


C103. Essentials of Astronomy. BRACKETT 


A special course in the essentials of the subject, designed 
for students who have a working knowledge of analytic 
geometry and caiculus and of the more important principles 
of physical science. Classroom, two hours a week; lecture and 
observatory amounting to one period a week. Laboratory fee, 
$3.00. First semester. JV. 


‘C10la. The Sun. BRACKETT 


A more detailed study of the sun and its constitution, in- 
cluding observations with the 40-foot horizontal telescope. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. First semester. VZJJI. 


Cl0OIb. Variable Stars and Binaries. BRACKETT 


Systematic observational study of certain variable and binary 
stars, with construction of light curves, and discussion of their 
classification and origin. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Second 
semester. VIII. 


C102. Cosmogony. BRACKETT 


Systems of cosmogony and evolution. Kantian, Laplacian and 
other historical theories compared with modern hypotheses 
based upon present knowledge of the constitution of the stars 
and their motions. Prerequisite: Astronomy B100 or C103. 
Second semester. IV. 


D104. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. BRACKETT 


Some phase of theoretical or practical astronomy, such as the 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude. Classroom, 
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one hour.a week; lecture and observatory amounting to two 
periods a week. First semester. Fee, $5.00. A. (Withdrawn 
in 1926-1927.) 


D105. Celestial Mechanics. BRACKETT 


Applications of the principles of mechanics to the motions of 
heavenly bodies, with special problems such as the computa- 
tion of orbits or the determination of the circumstances of 
eclipses. Second semester. A. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


D106a-D106b. Astrophysics. BRACKETT 


A practical course in the spectrographic study of the sun and 
stars. Laboratory fee, $8.00 per semester. (Omitted in 1926- 
1927.) 


D230. Seminar in Astronomy. BRACKETT 


Investigation in a particular field such as binaries, variable 
stars, or in some phase of Astrophysics. Each semester. 1 to 
4 hours. May be repeated for credit. A. 


BIOLOGY 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. HILTON, MUNZ and ASSISTANTS 


A general course for either those who intend to take further 
biological work or those who wish but one year. It may bc 
taken for credit only by students who have had no high school 
biology, botany or zoology. Class, MW, VII; laboratory, | 
MTWTh, or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


C106. Genetics. MUNZ 


Course in modern developments in heredity and evolution and 
their application in plant and animal breeding. Prerequisite: 
One year of biological work. First semester. Class, MW, J; 
laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. (Omitted in. 
1926-1927.) 


C108. Bionomics. HILTON. 


A course in the history of biological progress, including 
modern problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is 
open to Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological | 
work. May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. | 
Second semester. 2 hours. MW, I. 


D219. Teaching of Biological Sciences. HUNTER. 


For those who expect to teach Botany, Zoology or Biology. 
Discussions of teaching methods in the biological sciences to-_ 
gether with a consideration of material and equipment needed - 
for such work. Second semester. 2 hours. Th, 4:15-6:10. 
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BoTANY 


B21la-B21b. General Botany. MUNZ 


A necessary introductory course for advanced work in Botany. 
A general treatment of structure and life-processes of plants, 
giving a picture of plants as living organisms. A survey of 
the plant kingdom giving the steps in the evolutionary series, 
methods of study of various types of plants, and uses. Both 
laboratory and field work. Prerequisite: Biology Al or high 
school biology or botany or zoology. Laboratory, one exer: 
cise a week; lecture, two hours a week. F, I; T, IX, labora- 
tory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


C105. Bacteriology. MUNZ 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture and 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prere- 
quisite: One year of biological work. Two laboratory periods 
and one lecture a week. Second semester. Class W, J; lab- 
oratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage 
deposit, $5.00. 


C121. Plant Histology. MUNZ 


A study of plant tissues with special reference to the anatomy 
of the vascular and other tissues from the evolutionary point 
of view. Prerequisite: Botany B21 or equivalent. First 
semester. Laboratory, one period; lectures, two hours a week. 
Class, T'Th, II; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


C123. Plant Physiology. MUNZ 


A study of nutrition and life-processes in the plant; includ- 
ing such topics as absorption, conduction, transpiration, photo- 
synthesis, respiration, fermentation, etc. A foundation course 
for work in horticulture and agriculture. Laboratory, two 
periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. First semester. 
Class, W, I; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


: ‘ 25. Comparative Morphology. MUNZ 


! 


An advanced course in morphology and evolution of green 
plants. Prerequisite: Botany B21 or equivalent. First sem- 
ester. Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. TTh, 
II; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00. 


Ie 26. Taxonomy. MUNZ 


Study of local flora and of taxonomic methods. Much field 
work with trips to the desert, mountains, and coast for study 
of plants in their native conditions. Prerequisite: General 
Botany. Second semester. Class, A; laboratory, MW, 1:15- 
4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 
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D128. History of Botany. MUNZ | 


Second semester. 2 hours. A. 


D219. Plant Pathology. 


Study of diseases of citrus and other local horticultural crops, | 


with methods of control. Laboratory and field work, two 


periods a week. Second semester. Prerequisite: Botany B21 | 


or equivalent, and permission of instructor. A. Laboratory | 


fee, $7.00. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D131. Investigation and Research. MUNZ | 
Special work, primarily for majors in the department. Each | 


semester. 1 to 3 hours. A. May be repeated for credit. 


Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each hour of credit. Permission of | 


instructor required for registration. 


D231. Investigation and Research. | MUNZ_ 


Open only to graduates. Each semester. 2 to 6 hours. A. | 
May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each : 


hour of credit. 
CHEMISTRY 
GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
Al. Elementary Chemistry. BLACET 


Intended for those who have had no previous training. First | 
semester. Class, 7Th, II; laboratory, one period, 7 or Th, | 


1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


A3. Inorganic Chemistry. GROSS 


Prerequisite: Chemistry Al or entrance chemistry. Descrip- 
tive chemistry according to the general plan of the Periodic 


Table, and development of the modern ideas of electrons, | 
atoms, molecules and ions. Each semester. First semester; 


class, WF, III; laboratory, one period, W or F, 1:15-4:10. Sec- 
ond semester; class, 77h, II; laboratory, one period, T or Th, 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


B5. Elementary Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. BLACET 


To be preceded or accompanied by Chemistry A3 or equivalent. 
A course in the theoretical aspects of chemistry, considered on 
a partially mathematical basis. Second semester. Class, WF, 
III; laboratory, one period, M or W or F, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
tory fee, $6.00. 


D119a, D1I19b. Physical Chemistry. GROSS 


Prerequisites: Physics, Calculus, and a C course in quantita- 


tive analysis. (After June, 1927, Chemistry B5, and Differ- | 
ential and Integral Calculus will be required.) Class, TTh, | 


VIII; laboratory, one period, 7 or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00 each. 


¢ 


f 
¢ 


: 
: 
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D121la, DI21b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 
A study of chemical literature and history. One hour each. A. 


D217a, D217b. Research in Physical Chemistry. GROSS 


Prerequisite: Chemistry D119. 2 to 6 hours each, A. Labora- 
tory fee, $6.00 to $15.00 each. 


D219. The Teaching of Chemistry. 


Second semester. 2 hours, A. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


B6. Qualitative Analysis. BLACET 


Prerequisite: Chemistry A3 (or by consent of the instructor 
may be accompanied by Chemistry A3). Qualitative analysis 
of the inorganic ions. First semester. Class, M, III; labora- 
tory, two periods, TTh or WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
$10.00. 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. BLACET 


To be preceded by or accompanied by Chemistry B5 and B6. 
Theory and practice of the principles of quantitative analysis, 
both gravimetric and volumetric. Each semester. First semes- 
ter: class, 7, VIII; laboratory, two periods, MW, or TTh, 1:15- 
4:10. Second semester: class M, III; laboratory, two periods, 
WF, or TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each. 


C108. Gravimetric and Electro-analysis. BLACET 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B7. Gravimetric methods such as 
silicate analysis and electrodeposition; also some glass-blow- 
ing. First semester. Class, one hour, A; laboratory, two 
periods, MW, or TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. (With- 
drawn in 1926-1927.)? 


cl 11. Volumetric Analysis. BLACET 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B7. Volumetric methods, including 
iodometry and precipitimetry; determination of nitrogen; 
electrometric titrations. Second semester. Class, one hour, 
T, VIII; laboratory, two periods, WF, or TTh, 1:15-4:10. Lab- 
oratory fee, $10.00. 


‘D112. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. GROSS 


Prerequisite: Chemistry C108 or C111. Analysis of organic 
compounds for carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, halogens and other 
constituents. First semester. Three laboratory periods, A, 
from which time is taken for conferences. Laboratory fee, 
$12.00. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


‘DI13. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. BLACET 
Prerequisite: Chemistry C108 or C111. Work on the analysis 


‘Withdrawal occasioned by the sudden death of Professor James A. 
Lyman. 
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of mixtures of gases. Second semester. Three laboratory 
periods, A, from which time is taken for conferences. Labora- 
tory fee, $12.00. 


ORGANIC AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


B9. Organic Chemistry. GROSS. 


To be preceded by or accompanied by Chemistry Bd and B6. 
An outline of the field covered by organic chemistry, with 
special attention to aliphatic compounds. First semester. 
Class, three hours, with laboratory either one or two periods. 
4 or 5 hours. Class, VII; laboratory, one or two periods, 1:15- 
4:10, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00 for the first period, $4.00 for 
the second period. | 


: C110. Organic Chemistry. SMITH 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B9. A continuation of Chemistry 
B9, with special attention to the aromatic compounds and to’ 
special topics. Second semester, 4 or 5 hours. Other details’ 
as under Chemistry B9. | 


D114. Organic Preparations. SMITH 


To be preceded by or accompanied by Chemistry C110. Work’ 
on the more difficult organic preparations. Second semester.) 
Laboratory, two periods, 2 hours, A. Laboratory fee, $10.00.) 


D1l15a, D1I15b. Biological Chemistry. SMITH 


Prerequisites: Biology, Physics, Calculus, and Chemistry B65,’ 
B7, and C110. (By consent of the instructor some of these 
prerequisites may in special cases be waived). First semester: 
chiefly colloid chemistry and the chemistry of food and nutri-: 
tion; second semester: more general biochemical processes., 
Class, WF, I; laboratory, one period, 7 or F, 1:15-4:10. Lab-; 
oratory fee, $6.00 each. (Dll5a withdrawn in 1926-1927.)* 


D215a, D215b. Research in Organic Chemistry. SMITH. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry D114. 2 to 6 hours each, A. Labora- 
tory fee, $6.00 to $15.00 each. (D21lba withdrawn in 1926-) 
1927. )% } 


D216a, D216b. Research in Biochemistry. | SMITH 


Prerequisite: Chemistry D115 or equivalent. 2 to 6 hours 
each, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00 to $15.00 each. (D216a with- 
drawn in 1926-1927.)3 i 


{ 


) 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY H 


Bla-Blb. Elements of Economics. DUNCAN, 
(| 
A basic course in the general principles of Economics. This 


1tWithdrawal occasioned by the sudden death of Professor James A.) 
Lyman. : 


| 
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course or Economics B3 required before taking other courses 
in Economics. Two sections. JI, III. 


33la-B31b. Accounting. THOMSON 
MF, VII and T or W 1:15-3:15. 


| 
| 
| 


33. Principles of Economics. HALL 


A rapid introductory survey of Economic theory. First semes- 
ter, JJ; second semester, Y. 


329. Statistical Methods. DUNCAN 


Theory and method, including the simple averages—mean, 
median and mode; frequency distribution; graphics, devia- 
tion and correlation. Text book and problems. Second 
semester. 7 Th, II. Laboratory period A. Laboratory 
fee, $2.00. 


2105. Money and Banking. HALL 


History and principles of Money and Banking with particular 
attention to recent developments in the field of banking. First 
! semester. VI. 


+106. Public Finance. DUNCAN 


Taxation, public debts, budgets and other problems con- 
| nected with the financing of governments. First semester. 
ariit, 


108. Problems of Labor. KIRK 


A study of labor organizations; labor legislation; scientific 
) Management; methods of promoting industrial peace. Second 
semester. V. 


109. Transportation Problems. HALL 


| An historical and analytical study of transportation princi- 
_ ples and problems, with particular reference to railway trans- 
_ portation in the United States. Second semester. JI. 


110. Corporation Finance. DUNCAN 


Financing of corporations, including promotion, financial 
structure and control, failures and reorganization, with some 
study of financial policy of co-operative organizations. First 
‘semester. JV. 


‘111. Investments. HALL 


Must be preceded or accompanied by Economics C110. A study 
of the fields of speculation and investment; problems of in- 
vestment and analysis. Second semester. VIII. 


114. Elements of Marketing. HALL 


An analysis of the institutions and methods employed in the 
‘distribution of agricultural products and manufactured ar- 
| ticles. First semester. J. 
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D115. International Commercial Policies. DUNCAN 


An analysis of the policies of nations as they affect interna- 
tional trade, with special reference to the control of raw 
materials, and trade routes and the promotion of commerce. 
First semester. JI. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. DUNCAN 


A study of the social and economic problems of the Far Hast 
with special reference to conditions in China. Second semes- 


ter. VI. 


D125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the 


United States. PITMAN 
(See History.) (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 
D204. History of Economic Thought. HALL 
Second semester. I. | 
D210. Economics Seminar. BURGES! 


The special topic studied varies from year to year. For 1926 
1927, the study will center around the economic problems 0. 
agriculture. Second semester. 2to 4 hours. A. | 


B21la-B2Ib. Elements of Sociology. KIRI 


The social population; social forces; social processes; socia 
products; sociological principles. Two sections, IV and VI. - 


C125. The Control of Poverty. KIRI 


(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 

D112. Social Psychology. EWE! 
(See Psychology D112.) 

C127. Criminology. KIR! 


The nature and evolution of crime; criminal traits and types 
the origin and evolution of punishment; crime and socié 
progress. First semester. v. 


D227. Advanced Studies in Social Economics. | KIR 


Designed to meet the needs of students who are intereste 
in the social sciences. First semester. III. 


D228. Seminar in Social Economics. KIR 
Students will carry on special studies and investigations und 
the direction of the instructor. Open only to students wt 
have shown in D227 capacity for doing this type of individu. 
work. Second semester. III. 
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EDUCATION 


C103. Principles and Problems of American Education. 


DOUGLASS 
The purpose of this course is to introduce the student to the 
most important problems in American Education and to ac- 
quaint him with certain approaches to the solution of these 
problems. First semester, JJ; second semester, VII. 


C107. Educational Psychology. EWER 
Practical applications of psychology to education. The in- 
herited nature of the learner; principal features of the learn- 
ing process; principles of educational discipline; methods of 
mental measurement. First semester. VZJIJ. 


C119. Classroom Methods and Management. DOUGLASS 
Second semester. 2 hours. WF, I. 


C126. School Hygiene and Supervision. BIGELOW 
School Hygiene and Supervision, 1 hour. School Hygiene and 


Supervision, including First Aid, 2 hours. First semester. 
MW, II. 


C130. Public Education in California. NICHOLL 


A course in public education in California including the or- 
ganization and administration of the California school system. 
2 hours. Second semester, 77h, II. 


D104a, D104b. History of Education. DOUGLASS 


The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present. The second semester is devoted 
to a discussion of modern problems and principles growing 
out of historical changes, with special reference to the de- 
velopment of education in the United States. 2 hours. 7'Th, 
VII. 


(D108. Education for Citizenship. NICHOLL 


A course presented in such a way as to lead the teacher to 
appreciate the social purpose of high school subjects and to 
make instruction in all classes contribute to the training of 
youth for good citizenship. 2 hours. First semester. WF, I. 


‘DI 16. Public School Administration and Supervision. 


DOUGLASS 
A course in the principles and problems of public school ad- 
ministration and classroom management. Second semester. 

2 hours. WF, I. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 
DI 17. The Measurement of Intelligence, WILLIAMS 
A study of the principles and methods of intelligence testing 
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with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Tests. Second semester. VII. 


D118. Educational Measurements. WILLIAMS 


A study of the principles involved in the construction and 
standardization of educational tests with opportunity for prac- 
tical application of tests in nearby school systems. Second 
semester. VII. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education. EYRE 
A study of the development of the child mentally, physically 
and morally. Second semester. VII. 

D206. The Principal and His School. DOUGLASS 
Open to graduate students only. 2 hours. Second semester. 
T, 4:15--6:10. 

D210. Practice Teaching. DOUGLASS and NICHOLL 


A course in actual practice teaching, supervised, including 
regular conferences with the supervisor. 2 to 4 hours. A. 
See also courses D219 as listed in other departments, which 
are teachers’ courses. 


D215. Principles of Secondary Education. DOUGLASS 


2 hours. First semester, 7, 4:15-6:10. Second semester TTh, 
XT. 


ENGINEERING 


A2a, A2b. Engineering Drawing. TAYLOR 


A beginning course in mechanical drawing. Includes letter- 
ing, use of instruments, orthographic projections, intersection 
of solids, development of surfaces and the making and in- 
terpreting of working drawings. 1 or 2 hours. 7UVh, 1:15- 
eli, 


B3a, B3b. Engineering Drawing. TAYLOR | 


An advanced course. Treats of orthographic, isometric and 
perspective projections, shades and shadows, machine parts, 
draughting, office practice and standards. Prerequisite: 
Engineering A2 or its equivalent. 2 hours. 77h, 1:15-4:10. 


} 
ui 


Bila, BI1b. Surveying. TAYLOR | 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of 
making, recording, and mapping surveys. Field and office 
work. A. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


Bl5a, B15b. Descriptive Geometry. : TAYLOR 


A study of the science of representing on a plane the location © 
of points, lines, planes, intersection of surfaces, etc., together H 
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with the principles of perspective. Prerequisite: Engineering 
A2 or its equivalent. 2 hours. A. .(Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 
Cl12a, Cl12b. Engineering Design. TAYLOR 


A laboratory course in design of cams, gears, machine parts 
and simple trusses. Two 38-hour periods a week. 2 hours’ 
credit a semester. TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


D113a, DI13b. Analytic Mechanics. TAYLOR 


A study of force and motion with special reference to engineer- 
ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
Calculus. VII. 

D117. Hydraulics. Pa TAYLOR 


Flow of water, oils and other fluids in pipes, ditches and 
streams. Measurement of flow by orifices, weirs, ete. Design 
of dams, flumes and pipe lines. Two recitations and one lab- 
oratory period a week. Must be accompanied or preceded by 
Engineering D113. First semester. A. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGE 
COMPOSITION 


Alla-Allb. English: An Introductory Course. 


FRAMPTON, MCCULLY, SCOTT 


A general course including work in literature, composition 
and public speaking. 4 hours. MWF, III and S, VIII. 


A21. Composition. WILLIAMSON 


An elementary course for those who are deficient in English. 
May be required of students of any class. Second semester. JJIJ. 


A22a-A22b. Freshman Composition. 


FRAMPTON, LINCOLN, FITTS, WILLIAMSON 


Elective for freshmen. Four sections. General course first 
semester; two sections study creative writing and two exposi- 
tion and argumentation the second semester. JJ and VI. 


B23a, B23b. Sophomore Composition. FRAMPTON 


A course for those planning to take C and D work in composi- 
tion. The first semester will be given to expository forms of 
composition, such as criticism and the familiar essay; the sec- 
ond, to description and narration. IV. 


B124. Composition. WILLIAMSON 


Open to upper classmen and to sophomores who have had 
composition in their freshman year. A course for those who 
desire drill in expression and in the organization of material. 
First semester. JII. 


“ 
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C107. Contemporary Poetry. LINCOLN 


A course in the chief English and American poetry of the 
last twenty-five years with particular attention to the newer 
movements in this field as they have affected either form or 
content. One period each week will be devoted to the writing 
of verse. Prerequisite: Six hours of collegiate literature. 
First semester. VI. 


C125. Essay Writing. WILLIAMSON 
Practice in supervised writing of essays of various types. 
Especial attention to the Informal Essay. Second semester. V. 

C128. Short-Story Writing. FRAMPTON 
Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of 
American short-stories. First semester. V. 

D127. Literary Criticism. FRAMPTON 
Study of the bases of literary criticism and of outstanding 
critics, particularly of the last century and a half. ITirst 
semester. 7, X and XII, and F, IX. 

D129. Writing of Plays. WILLIAMSON 
Especial attention given to the development of local Cali- 
fornia material. First semester, V. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 

D230. Composition Seminar. FRAMPTON 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study 
of matters and fields of literary interest. Second semester. 
TA; and Ald, and i, 1X, 


LANGUAGE 


C141. Anglo-Saxon. FRAMPTON 


Required of students whose major is English Language. First 
semester. JII. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


C144. Chaucer. 
A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of collegiate literature. Second sem- 
ester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) | 


D142. Beowulf. FRAMPTON 


Required of those whose major is English Language. Pre 
requisite: English C141. Second semester. III (Withdrawn | 
in 1926-1927.) 


D219. The Teaching of English. FITTS’ . 


Required of those seeking teacher’s certification in English. | 
First semester. 2 hours. A. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Literature. MCCULLY 


: A course in the fundamental principles of literary criticism 
and interpretation together with reading and study of speci- 
mens of the more important literary types. 

In case of Freshmen and Sophomores this course is pre- 
requisite for all B courses in the department. V. 


Alla-Allb. English: An Introductory Course. 


| FRAMPTON, MCCULLY, SCOTT 


A general course including work in literature, composition 
and public speaking. 4 hours. MWF, III and S, VIII. 


33. Development of English Literature. SPALDING 


A historical survey of English literature from its beginnings 
to the age of Shakespeare. 

Prerequisite: English Al in case of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. First semester. VII. 


34, Shakespeare. LINCOLN 


A general course, including some consideration of Shake- 
speare’s life and the conditions under which he lived and 
wrote, the chief stress falling, however, on a study of the 
greater plays with a view to enabling the student to read 
Shakespeare with sympathetic appreciation. 

Prerequisite: English Al in case of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. Second semester. VII. 


35a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. LINCOLN 


_ Wide reading in the literature of the period with lectures on 
its significance as an expression and interpretation of gen- 
. eral English life. 


Prerequisite: English Al in case of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. III. 


10!a, C10OIlb. Literature of the Renaissance. MCCULLY 


Studies in medieval literature, both English and continental, 
serve as a groundwork for the course. Thereafter the coming 
_ of the Renaissance, the humanists and the New Learning, the 
Tudor translations, the making of the English Bible, and the 
_ work of such men as Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare and Bacon 
' become main topics. 


Prerequisite: Six hours of collegiate literature. Art C111 and 
. History B7 should be taken either before or together with 
this course. (Omitted in 1926-192 ai) 


“103a, Ci03b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 


MCCULLY 
The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 


H 
| 
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temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
and romanticism; eighteenth century drama; the beginnings 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement. 
in England and on the Continent. Permission of the in-' 
structor must be secured before registration for this course. J/, 


C105a, C105b. American Literature. LINCOLN 


The literature of the United States, with particular attention 
to the expression of our national characteristics and senti- 
ments. IV. 


C106. Browning. SPALDING 


A survey of Browning’s work as a whole with a view to an 
understanding of his philosophy and an appreciation of his | 
Second semester. VII. 


C107. Contemporary Poetry. LINCOLN 


A course in the chief English and American poetry of the 
last twenty-five years with particular attention to the newer' 
movements in this field as they have affected either form or 
content. One period each week will be devoted to the writing! 
of verse. Prerequisite: Six hours of collegiate literature. 
First semester. VI. . 


C110. Milton and His Period. SPALDING 


The literature of Puritan and Cavalier, the work of Milton 
being studied at length in the light of the life and culture 
of the poet. Second semester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


C144, Chaucer. McCULLY. 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world 
Prerequisite: Six hours of collegiate literature. Second sem 
ester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) | 


Dilla, DI11b. History of English Drama to 1642. } 


FRAMPTON 


Lectures and readings tracing the historical development ol 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the 

work of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence throug 
its decline to the closing of the theatres. VII. (Withdraw? 
in 1926-1927.) I 


D113a, D113b. Shakespeare. McCULL) 


A study of Shakespeare’s complete works. Registration lim| 
ited to men. I. I 
Dil5a, DI15b. The Novel. WILLIAMSO? 


Lectures on the history of English prose fiction, with a stud) 
of selected nineteenth century novels, followed by a surve} 
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of the more recent work in prose fiction, American, English, 
and continental European. IV. 


D213. Shakespeare: The English History Plays. SPALDING 


A study of Shakespeare’s growth in dramatic power and skill 
throughout his formative period, the chronicle history plays 
receiving chief attention. First semester. V. (Omitted in 
1926-1927.) 


D215a, D215b. Seminar in Literature. SPALDING 


A correlated review of the development of English literature. 
V 


D218. The Great Victorians. MCCULLY 


The “major prophets,” Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold, receive 
chief emphasis. The work of other eminent Victorians is 
investigated and discussed in relation to these central figures 
and to the general social life of the period. Prerequisite: 
English C103 or an equivalent. Second semester. VI. 


FRENCH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. JONES, BISSIRI 


Stress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
translation of French prose; dictation, conversation and easy 
composition. Four sections. JI, III. 


B22a-B22b. Romance Literature in English. HOLMES 


(See Spanish B22.) (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


B3a-B3b. French Novel ot the Nineteenth Century. 


BISSIRI, HUSSON, HOLMES 


A study of the prose writers of the nineteenth century. Selec- 
tions from representative authors; Chateaubriand, Hugo, Bal- 
zac, Loti, Sand, Coppee, and others. Composition, summaries 
and reports in French. Four sections. UAE NAC 9 bs 


B4a-B4b. Grammatical Analysis. BISSIRI 


An intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idiomatic 
French, original compositions, conversation, reading of con- 
temporary French. Class conducted largely in French. Pre- 
requisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 hours. TTh, VIII. 


©105. Classic Drama. JONES and BISSIRI 


A study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliere, 
with collateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Pre- 
requisite: French B3 or equivalent. Two sections. First 
Semester. V. 


2106. Seventeenth Century Prose. JONES and BISSIRI 


Study of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyere, Descartes, Pascal, 
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Bossuet, Fenelon, Mmes. de Sevigne, La Fayette and Main- 
tenon; lectures and collateral study in French upon the age 
of Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted in 
French. Second semester. V. 


C107a-C107b. French Conversation. _ BISSIRI 
Practical course in French conversation based on modern 
colloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and Bé4 or equiv- 
alent. 1 hour. 7, X. 


D109. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. HOLMES 
A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
J. J. Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by members 
of the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. First 
semester. II. 


D110. Romantic School. HOLMES 


An intensive study of the French poets of the early nine- 
teenth century. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Mus- 
set, and others. Collateral readings and lectures upon the 
period. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Second semes- 
ter. II. 


D111. Contemporary Literature. JONES 
Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. First semester. IV. 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 

D112. Ronsard to Malherbe. JONES 


A study of the Pleiade. Essays of Montaigne. Lectures upon 
the literary history of the period. Prerequisite: French C105 
and C106. Second semester. IV. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) | 


D219. The Teaching of French. JONES 


Discussion of textbooks and methods. Technical: French: 
phonetics. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


GEOLOGY iq 


a 

Bl. Physical Geology, Dynamic and Structural. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Class,| 
two hours a week; laboratory or field work, one period a 
week. First semester. Class, WF, I; laboratory, 7, W, Th, Ff, 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


B2. Historical Geology. WOODFORD. 
Prerequisite: Geology Bl. Second semester. Class, WF, I; 
laboratory or field work, 7, W, Th, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory! 
fee, $3.00. ! 

B3. Determinative Mineralogy. WOODFORD! 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Bach 
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semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 hours. A. Laboratory 
fee, $4.00. 

105. Crystallography. WOODFORD 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of 
Chemistry. First semester. 2 hours. WF, V. 

106. General Mineralogy. WOODFORD 
Physical-chemical relations and paragenesis of minerals; blow- 
pipe analysis. Prerequisite: Geology B3 and C105. Second 
semester. Class, WF, V; laboratory, 7, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $4.00. 

107a, C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology B2. Both semesters. One class and 
two laboratory periods. 4A. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 
Given alternate years. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


110. Petrology. WOODFORD 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: 
Geology Bl, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 

104. Field Geology. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: Geology B2, C110. A summer course of three 
or six weeks. 3 or 6 hours. A. 

111. Optical Mineralogy. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: Geology C105. First semester. Two class and 
one laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Given 
alternate years. 

112. Petrography. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology D111. Second semester. One class 
and two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Given 
alternate years. 


230, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 


WOODFORD 
3 hours. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


GERMAN 


'a-Alb. Elementary. CHURCH 


The essentials of grammar. Translation from and into Ger- 
man. Constant ear training, and as much practice in speaking 
as time permits. Etymology. Comment on German life and 
literature. Three sections. J, LEW. 

a-B3b. Advanced. CHURCH 


More advanced and with the addition of a study of different 
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works of German literature. In the second semester, rea 
assigned on the lines of the student’s major work in sci 
or literature. Prerequisite: German Al or equivalent. 


B12a-B12b. German Literature and Life. CHU 


A survey, in English translation, of German life and tho 
Contemporary art and history. Works of general int 
such as the Nibelungenlied, the lyrics of the troubadours 
writings of Martin Luther and some of the best modern 
man since the Reformation. VIII. . 


C113a-Cl13b. German Literature and Life. CHU 


The same course as the above, with the exception that th 
quired reading will be done in German instead of in En, 
translation. VIII. : 


C109a-C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth i 
Century. CHU 


Rapid reading of typical works from the time of Goethe | 
the present. Contact established with other European lit¢ 
movements of the period. Discussion and papers. Prere 
ite: German B83 or equivalent. J. (Withdrawn in 
1927.) 
One of the following courses, to be elected only with the! 
sent of the instructor, may be offered if there is suffi! 


demand. 
} 


D115. Goethe and His Times. CHU 
Hither semester. A. 
D217. Middle High German. CHU 
Hither semester. A. j 
GREEK 

q 

Bla-Blb. Elementary. ROE} 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English si 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek 1% 
ture; Book I of Homer’s Iliad. VJJJ. i 


B3. Herodotus and Plato. ROH 


Selections from the history of Herodotus; brief treatmeft 
Greek history and dialects; Plato, Apology and Crito; 13 
Socrates and his contribution to philosophy. First semeste! 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) ! 


B4. Greek Epic Poetry and Tragedy. ROB 
Selections from Homer’s Odyssey; history of the epic; 0 
ocles, Antigone or Euripides, Alcestis; the Greek theate% 
stage antiquities. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) + 
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3. Greek Life and Literature. ROBBINS 


ypen to students who have no knowledge of the Greek lan- 
uage, and designed to give an appreciation of the master- 
yieces of Greek literature through translations. First semes. 
er. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


17. History of Greece. ROBBINS 


ectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, civ- 
lization and achievement of the Greeks from _ prehistoric 
imes to the Roman Conquest. First semester. V. 


HIsTorRy 


-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. PITMAN 


‘he evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
resent, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is 
aid to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces 
fchange. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understand- 
ng of contemporary problems. Normally a prerequisite for 
dvanced courses in history. J. 


-B5b. American History. FAIRMAN 


. general survey from the early explorations to the present, 
racing the development of the American people in its 
economic, social, and governmental aspects. First semester, 
) the administration of Jackson; second semester, the Jack- 
onian period to the present. I. 


-B7b. English History. PITMAN 


. survey of the development of the main features of civiliza- 
on in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid 
pon the evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic 
rms as well as the growth of political institutions. Thus 
1e course is largely a study of the cultural heritage of 
merica. First semester, Great Britain to 1783; second sem- 
ster, Great Britain and the Empire since 1783. VIII. 


7. European Governments. MACCOBY 
See Political Science.) 


8. International Politics. MACCOBY 
See Political Science.) 


9a-C109b. Westward Expansion of American Society. 


study of frontier society in its geographic, economic, social 
id governmental aspects, and of the influence of frontier 
Mditions and institutions on the character of American 
iciety and politics. The course includes a study of the popula- 
‘on and institutions of the territories and dependencies of the 
ited States. VI. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 
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C113a-C113b. Modern European History. 
| PITMAN and MACCOB' 


Following an introductory survey of the forces operating i 
the society of the eighteenth century a study is made of th 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. First semeste 
to 1815. The development of European nations is traced ij 
its political and cultural aspects with emphasis upon intel 
national relations with reference to present-day conditions 
Second semester, 1815 to the present. VII. 


C117, C118. History of the Greeks and Romans. ROBBIN 


(See Departments of Greek and Latin for description.) J 


D119. American Diplomatic History. F AIRMA! 


An examination of American diplomatic practice in such ma’ 
ters as neutrality and freedom of the seas, fisheries, comme! 
cial relations, the Monroe Doctrine, recognition of new g0) 
ernments, expatriation and protection of citizens abroad, in 
migration, disarmament, arbitration and international asst 
ciation. First semester. IJ. 


D219. Teaching of History and the Social Sciences. | PITMA 


Reports and discussions on such subjects as centers of hii 
torical investigation, schools of interpretation, mutual effect 
of teaching and research, societies, foundations, reviews, cu 
ricula, methods of instruction, apparatus, and the relation ¢ 
history to other social studies and the arts. Second semeste 
2 hours. A. | 


D125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the Unite 


States. PITMA 


A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditior 
which helped determine the character and importance of tl 
major political and social problems of American colonial at 
national history. 2 hours. MF, V. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) | 


D230. Seminar in History. PITMA 


An investigation of the political, economic, and social conc 
tions that produced the American Revolution, of its effects | 
America to 1789, and of its broader influence in economics a 
politics. Both semesters. 2 hours. A. : 


D13la-D131b. Hispanic American History. PI Joa 


Special fields selected for study and investigation, such as tl 
period of the great discoveries, the Spanish settlement | 
California, Spanish institutions in America. 2 hours. T'Th, ¥ 
For classes in American Government and Constitutional H. 
tory, see the Department of Political Science and Law; for fina 
cial and economic history, see the Department of Economics; f 
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the history of education, see Department of Education; for philos- 
ophy of the state and history of philosophy, see Department of 
‘Philosophy, for church history, see Department of Religion. 


ITALIAN 
Mei Sib. Elementary. JONES 


' Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciation. 
_ Composition and dictation. XJ. 


(C133. I Poeti dei secoli XVIII e XIX. JONES 


A study of the foremost Italian poets and dramatists of the 
| last two centuries. This course, and all to follow, conducted 
+ in Italian. First semester. A. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


ICI 35. Boccaccio and Petrarch. JONES 


Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boccaccio. 
Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A. 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D134. II Cinquecento. JONES 


| Astudy of the Italian epics of the sixteenth century. Readings 
i from Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso and others. Collateral readings 
| and reports in Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second 
, semester. A. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


Re 36. Dante. JONES 


i 


Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pur- 

gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports in 
; Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. A. 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


if LATIN 


Ny a-Alb. Elementary. ROBBINS 


, First lessons in Latin with oral and written work; trans- 

lation of stories from mythology and of easy Latin plays; 
* Book II and selections from several other books of Caesar’s 
' Gallic War. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


\2a-A2b. Cicero, Ovid and Vergil. ROBBINS 


Cicero, Orations I and IV against Catiline and the Oration 
for Archias; selected passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Vergil’s Aeneid. VII. 


33a, B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. . ROBBINS 
_ Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
' Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
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as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VI. 


B4a-B4b. Composition. ROBBINS. 
Review of Latin grammar and writing of Latin sentences to 
fit the needs of the class. Required of students making Latin 
their major. One hour. A. | 


B14. Roman Life and Literature. ROBBINS 


The civilization of the ancient Romans and their contribution 
to modern life. V. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


C106, C107. Roman Comedy and Elegy. ROBBING! 


Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel-. 
opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. IV. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) ' 


C108a-C108b. Composition, Connected Narrative. ROBBINS. 
Translation of connected discourse into Latin; lectures on 
Latin word-formation. Required of students making Latin) 
their major. Prerequisite: Latin B4. 1 hour. A. (With-| 
drawn in 1926-1927.) 1 


C118. History of Rome. ROBBINS| 


Lectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, or- 
ganization and achievement of the Romans from the founda-| 
tion of the Eternal City to the reign of Justinian. Second) 
semester. V. 


D109, D110... Roman Philosophy andvemeam ROBBINS! 


Selections from the philosophical works of Cicero, Lucretius, 
and Seneca; contribution of Rome to the history of philosophy. 
Selected poems of Martial, Persius and Juvenal; history of 
the origin and development of satire. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D219. The Teaching of Latin. ROBBINS 


Designed for those who plan to teach Latin in the secondag 
schools. First semester. 2 hours. A. 
D220. Latin Seminar. . ROBBINS 


Seminar in Roman Literature with emphasis upon the Roman 
historians, Livy and Tacitus. 2 to 4 hours. A. 


MATHEMATICS 


The courses in Mathematics designated A2, A4, A5 and B3 are 
intended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter with 
credit for three and a half or four units of commended work 
in Mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometry 
may take Mathematics B13. Mathematics Ad is intendeé 
primarily for those who do not expect to take further work 
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in the subject. Others should take Mathematics A4 and A2 
or B3, according to their preparation and need. 


A2. Plane Trigonometry. TAYLOR and RUSSELL 
| Elements of plane trigonometry with practical problems. 
' Each semester. First semester, V: second semester, III. 

\4. Algebra. RUSSELL 


' A semester course in second year algebra, designed for those 
| who have studied algebra only one year. First semester. JJ/I. 


45 a~-A5b. Elementary Analysis. BERRY 


A theoretical and historical study of some of the more in- 
' teresting principles of mathematical analysis. JJ/. 


\8. Mathematical Introduction to Engineering. TAYLOR 


Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. First semester. JJ. (With- 
drawn in 1926-1927.) 


f 


33a, B3b. Algebra. RUSSELL 


_ Fundamental operations and quadratic equations; complex 
humbers; ratio, proportion and variation; binomial theorem: 

| elementary functions; series; logarithms; theory of equations. 

, Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra. V. 

313a, B13b. Analytical Geometry and Calculus. RUSSELL 


An elementary course in the principles of coordinate geo- 
metry and introduction to differential calculus. Designed to 
follow Mathematics A2, A5 or B3. VI. 


Wl) Elements of Analytic Geometry and Calculus. TAYLOR 


| Primarily for students of Engineering. To follow Mathe- 
| Matics A8. Second semester. V. 


"108a-C1 08b. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. TAYLOR 


A continuation of the analytic geometry and calculus of 
Mathematics B17. VI. 


h : : 
‘I15a-Cl15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. RUSSELL 
A continuation of Mathematics B13a, B13b. JV. 


119. Theory of Equations. RUSSELL 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations. employ- 
» ing determinants, elimination and linear transformations. 
| First semester. JI. 


120. Differential Equations. RUSSELL 


, A general course in the theory and solution of differential 
_ €quations. Second semester. JJ. 
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D121la-D121b. Higher Analysis. BRACKET 
An introduction to the realm of higher mathematics, includ 
ing the intensive study of some particular subject, such as thi 
theory of numbers of real functions, designed to develop in| 
dependence and power in mathematical reasoning. IIi 


D227a-D227b. Projective Geometry. BRACKET 


A deductive study of the principles of projective geometr, 
with special attention to the foundations of geometry. 4) 
(Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D219. The Teaching of Mathematics. RUSSEL. 


Lectures, readings, and discussions on what should be r¢ 
garded as essential in the teaching of mathematics. Firs 
semester. 2 hours. WF, VII. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


This institution maintains an Infantry unit, senior divisiol 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The training he 
been placed on a voluntary basis instead of being a pr 
requisite for graduation as in former years. The basic cours 
consists of two years, Freshman and Sophomore, and is ope 
to all physically fit Americans over fourteen years of ag 
The advanced course, for Junior and Senior years, is ope 
to selected students, who have completed the basic cours: 
and who sign an agreement to attend an advanced camp fc 
not to exceed six weeks during one summer vacation. Sti 
dents who have satisfactorily completed two full academ 
years in a Junior R. O. T. C. unit, will normally be admitte 
to the second year of the basic course. Students who ha\ 
completed three full years in a Junior R. O. T. C. unit mé 
be admitted to the advanced course in their freshman yea 


Ala-Alb. Basic Course. SANFORD and CLARK 
Elementary subjects of military training; command al 
leadership; rifle marksmanship. 114 hours. Class 7 or 7 
VIII, or F, VII; field work, M. 1:15-3:10. 


B3a-B3b. Basic Course. SANFORD and CLARE 


Scouting and patrolling; command and leadership; automat 
rifle; musketry; interior guard duty. 1% hours. Class 7, 


i 


Vill or F, IX; field work, M. 1:15-5:10. 


C105a-Cl05b. Advanced Course. SANFORD and CLARI 
Military sketching; military field engineering; Infant 
weapons (machine gun); command and leadership; comt; 
principles. Junior year. 3% hours. J or II and M. 1:15-3:, 

D107a-D107b. Advanced Course. SANFORD and CLARI 


Infantry weapons (37mm gun. 38-inch trench mortar) ; adm) 
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| istration; military law: military history; combat principles; 
, command and leadership; rules of land warfare. Senior year. 
| 8% hours. 1V and M. 1:15-3:10. 


| Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


_ Courses in the Theory and Appreciation of music are granted 
_ credit on the same basis as other college studies and proficient 
_ students may major in either theoretical or applied music 
' under conditions arranged in consultation with the head of 
} the department. 


\la-Alb. Elementary Harmony. ALLEN and ALDERMAN 


_ A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
_ dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
Harmonization of melodies. A2 is recommended. Prere- 


, quisite: Elementary knowledge of the pianoforte. Two sec- 
t mons, J, II. 


\2a, A2b. Ear-Training and Sight-Singing. ALDERMAN 


A study of scale tones and their relationships together with a 
, development of rhythmic appreciation. Melodic and harmonic 
dictation with a view to discriminative listening and pro- 
| ficiency in sight-reading. Recommended for all Harmony stu- 
dents. Two sections. 3 hours’ recitation. 2 hours’ credit. V 
_ and JX. The section at IX is open only to students who have 
had one year of harmony. 


'3a-B 3b. History and Appreciation. ALLEN 

, A course tracing the development of music from ancient times 

_ to the present; biographical sketches of famous composers 

_ with a description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid 
|in appreciation, are given frequently. Victrola and Duo Art. 
Zhours. MF, XI. 


5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. ALLEN 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
| chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encour- 
, aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
| melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


'107a-C107b. Counterpoint. ALLEN 


‘A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an 
ie to develop technique in voice leading. Two and three 
| Part inventions. Creative work in the simple forms of Free 
Composition is undertaken during the course. Prerequisite: 
| Music B5. VI. 


( 13a-C113b. Orchestration. CLOKEY 
_A study of orchestral instruments, their capabilities and limi- 
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tations, and their use singly, and in groups; arranging of 
compositions for Symphony. “American” and “Theatre” Or- 
chestra; the study of scores; the theory and practice of con- 
ducting. This course is especially designed to meet the needs 
of a student desiring the State Certificate. Prerequisite: 
Music Bd. XIII. 


D108a, D108b. Free Composition. ALLEN 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles followed by 
the Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


D219. Public School Music Methods. 


Selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
of developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli 
ography of material. Class work includes actual teaching 
practice. First semester. 2 hours. A. (Withdrawn in 1926 


1927.) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit to 
ward the Bachelor of Arts degree only upon the writter 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Examining Com 
mittee and the Head of the Department, and upon the subse 
quent favorable action of the Classification Committee. Thi 
recommendation is based upon the degree of ability and ad 
vancement shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the wor! 
in applied music must be accompanied or preceded by Hal 
mony Al. A second year or more of credit is possible whe} 
the applied course is accompanied or preceded by Harmon 
B5. A minimum of two half-hour lessons weekly is require 
for which two hours’ credit is allowed. No college credit i 
given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. Not mor 
than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may be counted t 
ward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is abl 
to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade work i 
any subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowet 
Proficiency tests are required only of students desiring cred: 
toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. For further details sé 


Music Bulletin. 


Voice LYMAN, BABCOCK, FOR 
Organ CLOKE 
Piano OLIVE, WEST, ALDERMA| 
Violin and Ensemble UNIACK’ 
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Flute PLOW 
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PHILOSOPHY 


B21. Introduction to Logic. IREDELL 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 

with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the 

nature and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and 

deductive and inductive fallacies. Each semester. First 
' semester, IV. Second semester, V. 


323. Ethics. DENISON 


A study of the field of morality, the problem of human free- 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and the 
- social and individual judgments on moral questions. An 
examination of conscience and reason. Second semester. 1 


7125a, C1I25b. History of Philosophy. IREDELL 


A study of the main currents of thought from the earliest 
Greek thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The 
course is designed to be a general and cultural introduction 
to philosophy through history. Prerequisite: B course in 
Philosophy or Psychology. VII. 


°127. Introduction to Philosophy. IREDELL 


A consideration of the problems of philosophic thought as 

these come out in Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Biology and 
' Psychology, together with an examination of the method and 
' principles of science. Prerequisite: B course in Philosophy 
' or Psychology. First semester. VY. 


133, Philosophy of Evolution. DENISON 


__A study of the background of Darwin’s idea of evolution with 
_ examination of later theories in their scientific and meta- 
_ Physical aspects. Some adequate background in science or 
! philosophy will be required. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


9118. Metaphysics, IREDELL 


A study of such fundamental problems as monism and plural- 
ism, the nature of the self, and teleology. Prerequisite: 
- Philosophy C125 or C127. First semester. VI. 


1120. Philosophy of Art. DENISON 


, A philosophical examination of the nature of beauty with con- 
sideration (1) of its ground in reality, (2) of its value in the 

‘ process of human evolution, and (3) of man’s attempts to ap- 
propriate and express it. Second semester. JIJI. 


1129. Philosophy of Religion. IREDELL 


A philosophical examination of the fundamentals of religion, 
_ Such as the nature of God, the problem of evil and the 
destiny of man. Prerequisite: Philosophy C125 or C127. 
, Second semester. VI. 
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D132. Philosophy of the State. DENISON 
A philosophical study of the nature and function of the state 
and its basis in human nature, together with an examination 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order and 
of internationalism. Some background in Social Psychology, 
Sociology, Economics or Political Science required. Second 
semester. IV. 

In 1926-1927 Professor R. B. Perry, Harvard Exchange Profes- 
sor, will lecture for a month on the Philosophy of Democracy. 


D220. Philosophy since 1900. DENISON 


A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some. 
of the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
dominant ideas of the civilization of today. (Omitted in 1926- 
1927.) 


D230. Philosophy Seminar. — DENISON and IREDELL 
Admittance by consent of the instructors. Second semester. A. 


PuysicAL EDUCATION 


MEN AND WOMEN 


C127a-C127b. Playground Theory. HEATH 
% hour. W, LX. : 
C129a-C129b. Playground Dancing. TIGARD. 


Open only to those taking Physical Education C127. % hour. 
Wid, 


D130. Kinesiology. EVANS: 
First semester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) | 


D131. Study and Treatment of Growth Divergencies. 


BIGELOW 
Prerequisite: Physical Education D130. Second semester. 
Lecture, 2 hours; laboratory, 1 hour. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 

D133. Teaching of Hygiene. BIGELOW 
Second semester. 2 hours. MW, III. 


MEN 


A physical examination is given to all entering students, to 
gether with a series of physical efficiency tests. Upon the basis 
of these tests and examinations each student is assigned t¢ 
courses in sports, gymnastics or corrective exercises, according 
to his physical needs. 
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la. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 


NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Required, Freshman year. First semester. ™% hour. A. 


Ib. Self Defense. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Required, Freshman year. Second semester. % hour. A. 


2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. HEATH, STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. Freshman year. 
% hour. A. 

5a. Informational Hygiene. NIXON 


Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year unless equiv- 
alent is offered. First semester. 1 hour. 7, VI or VIII. 


3a. Swimming. STREHLE 
‘Required, Sophomore year. First semester. % hour. A. 
3b. Sports or Gymnastics. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Required, Sophomore year. Second semester. % hour. A. 
4a-B4b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore 
‘year. % hour. A. 


105a-C105b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Required, Junior year, % hour. A. 


107a-C107b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Required, Senior year. % hour. A. 


135a-D135b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


Athletics. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE 
Open to Senior men only. 1 hour. A. 


19, Teaching of Physical Education. NIXON 
Second semester. 2 hours. TTh, VIII. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering 
‘dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are 
Lywed or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Each 
ident is assigned to her gymnasium class section. Students 
te have freedom of election in sports in as far as medical and 
.7sical examinations warrant, but must include during fresh- 
(tn and sophomore year one individual sport, one team or 
up sport, and one season of either folk or natural dancing. 
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A5a-A5b. Informational Hygiene. BIGELO’ 


Must be taken in Freshman year, unless equivalent is offere 
1 hour. Th, IV or VIII. 


Alla-Allb. Gymnastics. BIGELOW, DILLO 
Required, Freshman year. % hour. MW, VII or X/II. 
Al2a-Al2b. Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 

Required, Freshman year. % hour. A. 

B13a-B13b. Gymnastics. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. TTh, VIII or XIV. 
Bl4a-B14b. Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 

Required, Sophomore year. % hour. A. | 
Cl15a-C115b. Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 
Required, Junior year. % hour. A. 
Cl17a-Cl17b. Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 


Required, Senior year. % hour. A. 


D119a-D119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON, TIGAR 
a ROTH AS 


D219. Theory of Teaching of Physical Education. TIGAR 


Second semester. 2 hours. A. 


Puysics 


Ala-Alb. Elements of Physics. HITCHCOC 


Designed for those having had no previous work in the subje 
Prerequisite: Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. Clas 
MW, V; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00 eac 


B2a-B2b. General Physics. TILESTC 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wa’ 
motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. Tr 
course is designed to furnish a working knowledge of t! 
basic principles of physics and is planned especially for tho 
students who expect to continue their technical studies | 
medicine, engineering, chemistry or physics. Prerequisit 
Trigonometry. Lecture: JII; laboratory, W and Th. 1:15-4:. 
4 or 5 hours. Fee, $5.00 each. 


Cllla-Clllb. Advanced Magnetism and Electricity. 


HITCHCO!: 


Prerequisite: Physics B2 and Differential and Integral Cc 
culus. IX. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND Law 


After the year 1926-27 a reading knowledge of one modern 
language, preferably French or German, will be required of stu- 
dents entering C and D courses. 


Bl. Political Control. STORY 


The genesis and nature of significant political phenomena and 

the techniques and bases of control in political society. Pre- 

requisite for all other courses in political science. First semes- 
_ ter. JII. Second semester. VII. 


B2. American Government. FAIRMAN 
, The genesis, nature, and institutional forms of the American 


U 


state and federal systems with emphasis upon the development 
of political practice. Second semester. III. 


‘C103. Municipal Problems. STORY 


Description, analysis and causal explanation applied to prob- 
lems in the political organization and administration of urban 
communities. First semester. J. 


| C104. Political Institutions. STORY 


| A study of the origin, development and nature of representa- 
tive assemblies and of the present process of adapting them to 
increasingly complex conditions. Second semester. J. 


for 05. Elementary Law. BURGESS 


_ An introduction to the study of American law with some 
_ analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
- common legal relationships. Second semester. IV. 


‘C107. European Governments. MACCOBY 


A study of the governments of the principal European states 
including a special examination of contemporary history in 
cases where there has recently been violent change. Second 
} semester. JIT. 


1 
) 
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C108. International Politics. MACCOBY 


' Discussion of policies which result in clash of national inter- 
ests and of methods by which these clashes can be prevented 
or their most harmful effects avoided. Second semester. YV. 


DI 01. Public Opinion. STORY 


The origin and nature of individual attitudes toward public 
policies and controls; consideration of the function and scope 
of individual participation in public affairs. First semester. 
VI. 


D102. Parties and Politics. STORY 
Analysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
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cepted in large democratic communities with diversified social 
and economic interests. Second semester. VII. (Alternates 
with D101. Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


D111. Constitutional Law. FAIRMAN 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
of decisions of the Supreme Court upon some questions 
arising thereunder. First semester. IV. 


D118. International Law. FAIRMAN 


An examination of the laws governing the relations between 
states, as found in international agreements, the decisions of 
municipal and international tribunals, established customs, 
and the writings of jurists. Such international organizations 
as the Pan-American Union, the League of Nations, and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice are studied. Second 
semester. JI. 


D230, D231. Research in Political Science. 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Research and Reading courses within the fields indicated be- 
low may be arranged in consultation with the head of the 
department. Public Law; Politics; Political Institutions; 
Comparative Government; Municipal Problems. 2-4 hours. . A. 
Note: The following courses announced in related depart- — 
ments may be offered by anyone planning major work in Political 
Science: Economics C106, Public Finance; History D119, Ameri- 
can Diplomatic History; History D219, Teaching of History and 
the Social Sciences; Psychology D112, Social Psychology; Philos- 
ophy D132, Philosophy of the State. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


B1 or B3 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology. 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. EWER, EYRE | 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles of 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, in- 
stinct and will. The relation of mental processes to the ner- 
vous system and to action. First semester., Ewer, III, Eyre, 
V; second semester, Ewer, V. 


B3a-B3b. Elements of Psychology. WILLIAMS 


A more comprehensive course than Bl, including classroom 
experiments and demonstration in addition to text book, refer- 
ence books and lectures. IJV. 


B8. Applications of Psychology. WILLIAMS, EYRE 


A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying all 
applied psychology together with their application in various 
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fields. First semester, Eyre, VI; second semester, Williams, 
ait. 


‘106. Problems of Psychical Research. EWER 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the 
light of scientific psychology. The subjects considered include 
hyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hyp- 
notism, contemporary occultism and spiritualism. Second 
semester. VI. 


1107. Educational Psychology. EWER 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The in- 
herited nature of the learner; principal features of the learn- 
ing process; principles of educational discipline; methods of 
mental measurement. First semester. V/JJ. 


109. Advanced Psychology. WILLIAMS 


A study of the various systematic points of view in contempor- 
.ary psychology, principally those of structuralism, function- 
alism, behaviorism and mentalism. First semester. VII. 


116. Comparative and Genetic Psychology. WILLIAMS 


_An intensive study of the methods used and the results ob- 
tained in the fields of animal and infant psychology. First 
semester. JI. 


‘118. Experimental Psychology. WILLIAMS 


_A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures 
_and discussions of the principles of scientific method used in 
_ psychological investigations. Second semester. Class, MF, V; 
laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


1112. Social Psychology. EWER 
Mental processes underlying social order and _ progress. 
_ Psychological aspects of contemporary social problems. Second 
semester. JJI. 


117. The Measurement of Intelligence. WILLIAMS 


A study of the principles and methods of intelligence test- 
ing with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the 
Stanford and Herring Revisions of the Binet Tests. Second 
oo VII. 


124. Psychotherapy. EYRE 


Nervous and mental disorders and the principal methods of 
_treatment. Second semester. VI. 


125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education. EYRE 
' (See Education, D125.) 
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D129. Psychology of Religion. EWER 


An analytic study of the mental processes involved in the 
phenomena of religious emotion and belief. First semester. VJ 


D230. Seminar in Psychology. WILLIAMS, EWER 


A study of certain psychological problems. The topics change 
from year to year. First semester, Williams; second semes 


ter, Ewer. 2 hours. A. 
PusBLic ADDRESS 


Alla-Allb. English: An Introductory Course. 
FRAMPTON, MCCULLY, SCOT] 


A general course including work in literature, compositior 
and public speaking. 4 hours. MWF, III and S, VIII. 


A3la-A31b. Fundamentals of Speech. SCOT? 
Platform deportment and gesture. Development and use 0 
the speaking voice. Both memorized and extempore speed! 
material. 2 hours. MW, IJI. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. SCOT’ 


Training in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement o 
material, psychological adaptation of material and treatmen 
to specific audiences. Prerequisite: Public Address A3l, o 
equivalent. 2 hours. 7Th, IV. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. SCOT 
Study of the principles of argumentation and practical al 
plication of these principles in class debates. Debate subject 
for the year analyzed and debated. 2 hours. JTh, VI. 


B36. Parliamentary Usage. SCOT 
Principles of parliamentary procedure and their application i 
the organization and conduct of assemblies. Second semeste 
2 hours. 7Th, 1V. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) ; 


C13la-Cl3lb. Advanced Public Address. SCOT 
Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresse 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 hour 
TTh, VIII. 


C134a, C134b. Interpretative Reading of Dramatic 
Literature. SCO? 
The intensive study of a limited number of standard pla), 
with emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Pi 
sentation of scenes from such plays and of several one-é 
plays entire. Prerequisite: Public Address A31, or equil — 
lent. 2 hours. WF, VII. 
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RELIGION 


‘Al. Orientation in Religion. BROOKS 


A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpreta- 
tion of religion and of the contribution of religion to civiliza- 
tion. Each semester. IV. 


i 
t 
: 
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B3. Old Testament History and Religion. BROOKS 

_ First semester. 1 POUL A wily ads 

B5. The Prophets. BROOKS 
Second semester. 1 hour. F, XI. 

B6. Introduction to New Testament. HAND 


A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author- 
ship, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the docu- 
ments which comprise the New Testament. First semester. 
2 hours. TTh, XII. 


B7. The Teachings of Jesus. HAND 


Special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 
_ of Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concern- 
' ing his own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Sec- 
| ond semester. 2 hours. 7Th, XII. 


38. The Evolution of the English Version. HAND 


A study of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
has come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
race. First semester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


39. The First Interpreters of Jesus. HAND 


A study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
they have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second 
semester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


2104a, C104b. Christian Origins. BROOKS 


- The purpose is to understand the program of Jesus in rela- 
tion to present day problems. A survey of the transformation 
in Christianity in the age of the Apostles. V. 


2109a, C109b. The Religious World. BROOKS 


This course surveys the origin and growth of religious ex- 
perience, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the 
rise of modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in 
social reconstruction. III. 


"125. History of Religions. TAYLOR 


, A study of the nature of religion, with special reference to 
the essential facts of early religions, and a more thorough 
study of existing non-Christian religions, their chief teachings 
and influences. First semester. VI. 
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C126. History of Christianity. TAYLO 


A study of the chief facts of Christian history, with referenc 
to the great leaders and teachings of Christianity. A stud 
of successive movements through which God has worked ou 
his purpose. Second semester. VI. 


C133. Principles of Religious Education. TAYLO 
A study of the psychological, pedagogical, and sociologic: 
principles underlying the practical work of religious educatio) 
with special reference to the ultimate and immediate aims ¢ 
religious education in the modification of human nature, an 
the necessity of conscious personal participation in vital soci¢ 
experiences as the bases of all educational religious valile 
First semester. IV. 


C134. Materials and Methods of Religious Education. | 
TAYLO 

This course emphasizes the necessity of the scientific approac 

in teaching religion. It includes a study of the criteria f¢ 
evaluating the curriculum of religious education, the methc 
principles of interpreting and teaching religion, and the r 
lation of religion to the sciences. Second semester. IV. 


D129. Psychology of Religion. EWE 


An analytic study of the mental processes involved in tl 
phenomena of religious emotion and belief. First semester. Vv 


D130. Philosophy of Religion. IREDE 


A philosophical examination of the fundamentals of religio 
such as the nature of God, the problem of evil and the destir 
of man. Prerequisite: Philosophy C125 or C127. Secor 
semester. VJ. 


SPANISH 


A21la-A21b. Elementary. Huse 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation. Dictation, al 
ing from easy modern texts. One section. JIJI. | 
B22a-B22b. Romance Literature in English. HOLM) 
IV. (Withdrawn in 1926-1927.) 


B23a-B23b. Nineteenth Century Novel. HOLMES, HUSé«l 


Selections from Perez Galdoz, Valdes, Valera, Pereda, Blas) 
Ibanez. Collateral readings and reports, reports in Spanis 
Prerequisite: Spanish A21 or equivalent. Three sectiol- 
VI, VII. 
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B24a-B24b. Composition and Commercial Correspondence. 


HUSSON 
' This course includes intensive drill in conversation and gram- 
| matical reviews. Prerequisite: Spanish A2la or equivalent. 
| 2hours. TTh, XII. 
C125. Contemporary Literature. HOLMES 
_ Readings from the leading novelists since 1880. Lectures. 
This course, and all to follow, conducted in Spanish. First 
| semester. VIII. 


C126. Drama of the Golden Age. HOLMES 


, Readings from Calderon, Lope de Vega, Tirso, J. R. de Alar- 

_ con, and others. Lectures in Spanish upon the history of 
Spanish literature. Collateral readings and reports. Required 
of those majoring in Romanic Languages and specializing in 
Spanish. Second semester. VIII. 

~126. (bis.) Contemporary Spanish Drama. 


. A study of Benevente, Rivas and others of the leading dra- 
matists of the present century. Collateral readings and re- 
ports in Spanish. Second semester. VIII. (Omitted in 1926- 
1927.) 

2127a-C127b. Spanish Conversation. PIJOAN 


Intensive drill in modern colloquial forms. Prerequisite: 
Spanish B23. 1 hour. A. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


3128a-D128b. America del Sur. JONES 

| A comprehensive and detailed study of the geographical, his- 
torical, literary and cultural phases of the leading Latin Amer- 

| ican nations. Prerequisite: Spanish C125 and C126. VII. 

2129. Seventeenth Century Prose. PIJOAN 
La Celestina. El Lazarillo. Prerequisite: Spanish C126. 
First semester. JI, 

130. El Romancero. PIJOAN 


' The early Spanish ballads. El Poema del Cid. A study of 
' the earliest manifestations in Spanish literature. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish C126. Second semester. JI. 


9219. The Teaching of Spanish. 
Second semester. (Omitted in 1926-1927.) 


ZOOLOGY 


3a-B3b. The Human Body. GILCHRIST 


' A course in the structure and function of the human body. 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must at- 
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tend both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; labora 
tory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


B11. General Zoology. HILTON 


Chiefly invertebrate groups considered. A general coursé 
which deals with the classification, general habits and dis 
tribution of animals. Prerequisite: Biology Al or equivalent 
First semester. Class, T7h, II; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10 
Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


B12. Vertebrate Zoology. HILTOD 


A continuation of B11. This course deals with the vertebrate 
groups, their general classification, habits and distribution 
More attention is given to the comparative structures of back 
boned animals. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or Bll. Secont 
semester. Class, 77h, II; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. Lab 
oratory fee, $6.00. 


B18. Entomology. HILTO? 


A general course in the structure and classification of insects 
Each student makes his own collection for identification ant 
study. Prerequisite: Biology Al or Zoology Bll. Secon 
semester. Class period, 7, VIII; laboratory, W and Th, 1:16 
4:10. Waboratory fee, $6.00. 


C101. Mammalian Anatomy. GILCHRIS’ 


A laboratory study of the anatomy of the cat. Prerequisite 
Zoology B3 (completed or in progress) or Bll. First semeste! 
Laboratory, TF, 1:15-4:10. Two hours. Laboratory fee 
$3.00. 


C110. General Physiology. GILCHRIS’ 


A study of function: including such topics as protoplasm 
metabolism, irritability, and behavior. Prerequisites: Ino! 
ganic Chemistry and Zoology B3 or B11. First semester. Lec 
tures, T7Th, VIII. Laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fet 
$6.00. | 


C111. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIS 


A study of the classification and ecology of invertebrate 
(other than land arthropods), with especial reference to th 
local fauna. There will be a number of field excursions t 
nearby fresh waters and to the coast. Prerequisite: Zoolog 
Bi1. First semester. Lectures, 77h, VIII. 4:15; laborator’ 
T or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. (Omitted in 192i 
1927.) 


C112. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIS 


A lecture, field, and laboratory study of vertebrates, wit 
special reference to the local fauna. A considerable proportio 
of the course will be devoted to birds. Prerequisite: Zooloz 
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Bil. Second semester. Lecture, Th, VIII; field excursion, 
W, I; laboratory, T or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


13a, CI13b. Histology. HILTON 


The first semester considers the tissues in general and the 
second the organs, especially of vertebrates. Some attention 
given to laboratory methods. This course is very helpful to 
special students of Zoology as well as to those expecting to 
prepare for medicine. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or B11 and 
B12. Class, 7, IV; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00 each. 


17a, DI17b. Embryology. GILCHRIST 


The first semester deals with maturation, fertilization and 
early development. The second semester is concerned with 
the formation of organs. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or B11 
and B12. Class, M, V; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00 each. 


31. Zoological Seminar. HILTON, GILCHRIST 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent 
Zoological literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second 
semester. 1 hour. F, J. 


33a, DI133b. Neurology. HILTON 


A general consideration of the functions and structure of the 
hervous systems and sense organs. Prerequisite: Two years 


| of Zoological work. A. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. (Omitted 
| in 1926-1927.) 


I 
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35. Zoological Research. HILTON 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 


_ take special problems in general Physiology, Zoology or En- 


tomology. Such problems may be with local insects or other 
_ animals or they may be of a general nature dealing with life 
_ functions and processes. Either semester. 1 to 3 hours. A. 


May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per hour. 


)215. Zoological Research. HILTON 


_ This course is like D135 but is intended for graduate students 
_ only and may include some of the work for the master’s de- 
, Sree. 2 to 5 hours. A. May be repeated for credit. Lab- 


j 
\ 


oratory fee, $2.00 per hour. 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
CLAREMONT DIVISION 


CHEMISTRY 
SAI. Elementary Chemistry BLAC| 
SB6. Qualitative Analysis BLACI 
SB7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis BLAC! 
E.,CONOMICS | 
SB31.. Accounting THOMS) 
EDUCATION | 
SB103. Elementary Education MRS. SAMUI 
SC104. History of Education in the U. S. A. P. Hall 
SC107. . Educational Psychology HAYT} 
SC113. The Junior High School FIT 
SC115. Secondary Education MO 
SC119. Classroom Methods and Management CoB: ALI 
SC125. Growth and Development of the Child WILLLM 
SC130. Public Education in California MON! 
SD108. Education for Citizenship MATH 
SD116. Public School Administration and Supervision. ~ 
MOR! 
SD118. Educational Tests and Measurements WILLIM 
SD206. The Principal and His School CUB, af 
SD207. Methods in Mental Diagnosis WILLIM 

SD208. Supervision of Instruction 

SD212. The Philosophy of Education — Bn 
SD216. Practice Teaching (2 or 4 hours) MRS. SAMUL 
ENGLISH E 
SA51. English for Foreign Students CON e 
SB6. Three Major Prophets of the 19th Century— fi 


Ibsen, Tolstoy, Whitman 
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C108. English Literature Since 1890 CONNOR 

C112. Types of Drama from Aeschylus to Ibsen CONNOR 

D219. The Teaching of English FITTS 
FRENCH 

Alaandb. Elementary G. NIVON 

B3a and b. Second Year A. NIVON 
HIsTORY 

C114. History of Europe Since 1900 : MACCOBY 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

C101. School Library Administration KERR 

C102. Book Selection KERR 

; Music 

Ala. Harmony W. A. ALLEN 

B19. Practical Schoolroom Music for Grade Teachers 

GEHRKENS 

C121. Principles and Methods of Grade and High 

a School Music Teaching GEHRKENS 


) PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A5. Hygiene NIXON 
135. Methods in Coaching and Supervising Athletics 
NIXON 
(9219. The Teaching of Physical Education NIXON 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

32. American Constitution and Government MATHER 
108. International Politics MACCOBY 


PuBLic ADDRESS AND DRAMATICS 
‘A31. Fundamentals of Speech SCOTT 
2134. Dramatic Reading and Interpretation SCOTT 
135. Play Production POLE 
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RELIGION 


SC131. Movements in Religious Education R. J. TAYLO! 


SPANISH 
SA21a, b. Elementary 


LAGUNA BEACH DIVISION 


SBI1. General Zoology 

SC15. Marine Zoology 

SB18. Zoology of Insects 

SC and SD. Special advanced work as arranged 
dividuals. 


MOUNTAIN DIVISION 
SD104. Field Botany 
POST SESSION 


EDUCATION 


SC130. Public Education in California 
SD215. Problems of Secondary Education 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SB2. American Constitution and Government 


HUSSO} 


HILTO} 
HILTO} 
HILTOD 
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ADMINISTRATION 


PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity to the com- 


‘on college interests for their consideration and expression on four 


ornings of each week. At the present time these exercises usually 
secur at 8:30 a. m. on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
ad include in their scope the intellectual, social and religious life 


: the College. 


_ The policy of the College is to urge the students to associate 


emselves for worship with the Claremont Church or those in 


ughboring communities. For this reason there is no regular 
»pointment for College worship on Sunday, though many forms 


religious activity are maintained in connection with the 


-jurches. 


REPORTS 


A record of the scholarship and deportment of each student 
‘kept, and deficient students are reported to the Registrar. 


ecial reports are made at or near the Thanksgiving and Spring 


cesses; notification is sent to the parents of any students reported 
\ deficient then, or at the end of the semester. Grades will be 
‘nt at any time upon request of parents. 

The grade of scholarship is determined by the daily work of 
'e classroom supplemented by frequent test reviews and by final 
(aminations. 

The aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in daily 
‘ork rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single test. 


PuHysicAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
(the College and the advantages of unusual attention and 
(portunity are offered. The climate of Southern California 
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offers an out-of-door life the year round. Oversight is given | 
open-air athletics in all seasons. A regular physician is ¢ 
the faculty of the College, under whose direction every studei 
on entering has a physical examination. Regular work in physic. 
education is prescribed throughout the four years, and courses - 
Physiology and Hygiene are given. A large swimming pool 
provided, access to which is free to all students, subject only 
a semi-annual physical examination. The medical advice of th 
College physician is ordinarily available free of charge to a 
students, subject to certain conditions of hours and location « 
residence, the College meeting these bills; provided that a 
nursing, surgical dressing, and medicines as well as medic 
service in chronic or protracted illness are at the expense of tl 
ill or injured. The College, however, reserves the right to d 
continue this individual medical service at any time witho 
previous notice. As a natural result of all this attention the heal 
of the College is such as to give special assurance to all conside 
ing attendance ‘at Pomona. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose | 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all Colle 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholé 
ship, or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty , 
its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of t 
student body, may be dismissed without specific charges. | 


It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room 
the College residence halls and board at the College Commo 
Any other arrangement for room or board must have the approy 
of the proper Dean. Lists of approved rooms for men are ke 
at the office of the Dean of the College; for women, at t 
office of the Dean of Women. All rooms in the College re 
dence halls are rented for the College year. Unless there is 


| 
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vritten agreement to the contrary, it is assumed that rooms in 


srivate houses are rented for one semester. Change of rooms is 


aade only by permission of the Deans. 
To avoid misunderstanding between students and householders, 
is advised that agreements regarding rooms be put in written 
orm. 
_ It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
alue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
allest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
nportant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
aould be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
alues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
ays are centered particular and vital phases of the common 
fe, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or 
isewhere be avoided. 
| Experience bears out the conclusion that the owning or renting 
f automobiles by students while in residence at college, except 
| cases where they are used regularly for local transportation to 
ad from college, is a distinct detriment to faithful participation 
1 those common phases of college life which are of greatest 
alue, and especially discourages concentration upon a serious 
fogram of study. The College, therefore, strongly advises 
arents not to provide automobiles for students, except when they 
‘e a practical necessity in carrying forward a normal collegiate 
togram of study and work. 
| The use of tobacco is discouraged at all times. 
Detailed it:formation regarding college requirements is found 
the Manual of Procedure, which should be secured by all 
udents at the office of the Registrar. 


N 


| EXPENSES 


‘Rooms In CoLLeceE REsipENcE HALLs. A deposit of 
10.00 is necessary to secure a room and should accompany the 
»plication for the room. This amount is retained as a breakage 
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fee, from which deductions will be made for individual and 
communal damages to the building, the balance being returned 
at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to new students in 
order of application. 

The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls dur- 
ing the Christmas and Spring vacations when the halls are closed. 
The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the opening 
of the College year and closed the second day after commence- 
ment. 

Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings, includ- 
ing rug for the floor; the only articles to be furnished by the 
student are towels, and linen and covers for a single bed. 


The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde 
sirable occupant. 


SMILEY Hatt. This dormitory for men has both single 
rooms, and suites of three rooms accommodating two students. 
Each occupant pays $100.00 for the College year. | 


RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WoMEN. Harwood Court, the 
beautiful residence hall for women, in which is included the. 
dormitory known as Strong Hall has both single and double, 
rooms, as well as suites for two or three students. For each in- 
dividual the charge is ordinarily $150.00 for the College year. 
In a few cases rooms are $130.00 each, if occupied by two. 


students; $200.00 if occupied by one. 


The cottages have double rooms, each student paying from 
$120.00 to $140.00 per year, according to the location of the| 


room. 


} 

Women occupying College residence halls or cottages are ex- 
pected to board in the College dining-room, and rooms are rented 
in these buildings only in conjunction with the advance payment 
for board. Freshman women not resident in their own homes 
are also expected to board in the College dining-room. 
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' Boarp. In the College dining-room provision is made for 
the boarding of students under the direct management of the 
College. The rates are the lowest consistent with good quality 
of food and service, the approximate cost for 1926-1927 being 
$260. 00. Arrangements may be made to pay by installment at 
a slightly higher rate than by the semester. All board bills are 
payable in advance. 

! In addition to the College dining-room there is a cafeteria 
dining-room seating approximately one hundred students. The 
quality and cost of food in the two rooms are the same. 

i Men or women wishing to board at other approved places 
han the College dining-room or the cafeteria may do so by 
»yermission of the proper Dean, except as specified above. 


» SUMMARY OF EXPENSES. The necessary expense for the 
allege year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expenses 
vhich are purely personal, is about $650.00. 

WeBILLS. All College bills are due each semester in advance 
‘nd must be paid by the student at the time of registration. No 
‘efunds are made to those leaving before the end of the semester 
xcept that in the case of those leaving before the middle of the 
=mester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
2es are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
use within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is re- 
‘med. No refund is made on a room payment unless the room 
’ re-rented to someone not then rooming in a college residence 
all. 

| Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
‘lls are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills by 
ur p. m., of the fourth day preceding Commencement if they 
ye to receive their diplomas with their class. 


5 


TUITION 
f GENERAL CHARGES 


egular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
and Drama Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per 
Ss a RES Lag) te cid elk ee hc aat. $125.00 
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Tuition for students carrying less than twelve hours of 
work, for each such hour, per semester exclusive of 
above general privileges......--.. es eee tere eee eeereces 10.50 

Laboratory fees, as stated after description of courses. 


CHARGES IN Music AND ART" 


For those paying regular tuition: 
For one half-hour private lesson in music per week, 


DEL SCMESLET oe. soi eee ee ainib ele ew cielo Seale a eel eee a $ 45.00 
For each half-hour private lesson in excess of one per 

week, per SeMeSter... 5... eee cece ne cee e ween siamese 40.00 
For each class lesson per week in art, per semester...... 18.00 


For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 
work, exclusive of work in music or art: 
For one-half hour private lesson in music per week, per 


SEMESCEL ’ cigs ses os sce ss 5.02 5,5 0.6 bo 0 0s [eis se emiRiele es Rema peae eye 60.00 
For each half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per : 
BOMESTOL © ois da ciec vd eels inten w ¢ le Wiere'fole Un 6/6 01y aletnieietl aU EReUaiCe i 40.00 
For each class lesson in art per week, per semester, for 
the first lesson... .s'.6. 6 cee eo os ee 5 en ciate © Signin ie eee 25.00 
For each additional lesson. ....--. sees reece er ereccccers 18.00 
FEES 


Graduation fee, $10.00. 

Laboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
for a given course is stated in connection with the description 
of that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced 
courses only does it exceed $10.00. 

A visitor’s fee of $5.00 is required from those visiting a course 
of study and $3.00 for each additional course. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 
Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


Practice fees for the use of College pianos and organs: 


PIANO ; 

One-half hour daily, per semester (voice students) .........--- $ 3.50 

One hour daily, per semester_......--.----002--cscsenneneoe estan 6.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 

iStudents may register for Applied Music at any time, equitable 

charges being arranged upon application. 


j 
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GRAND PIANO 
Woe hour daily, per semester.............-.......................... $ 9.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


GREAT ORGAN IN BRIDGES HALL 
One hour weekly, per semester... $ 7.50 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PRACTICE ORGAN 
One hour weekly, per semester... $ 3.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PEDAL ORGAN 
Seesnour daily, per semester...............0 0. $9.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PRACTICE FEE, VIOLIN OR VIOLONCELLO 
Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester............ $50 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 


Honors AT GRADUATION 


Honors at graduation are of two types, General Honors and 
Departmental Honors. 

GENERAL Honors: Graduation “‘cum laude’’ is granted to 
those who earn 50 per cent more credits than hours and graduation 
‘magna cum laude”’ to those earning 75 per cent more credits than 
hours. The honor ‘‘summa cum laude,” if granted, is awarded 
by a committee “‘consisting of one member of the faculty selected 
from and by each (group) division of the Faculty’’ from the 
number of those entitled to the “‘magna cum laude.” Beginning 
with the class of 1928 these honors will be granted only to 
students who have met the requirements for a major in one of the 
collegiate departments. 

In the determining of General Honors all the work taken 1s 
considered except the required work in Physical Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: Juniors of special ability are 
permitted to pursue for the remainder of their college work a 
special Honors Course which involves partial freedom from class- 
room requirements and comprehensive examinations at the end of 
the senior year. Such students are expected to read widely over 
a field somewhat broader than a single department, and also to 
develop rather intensively a narrower field. Their iitiative is 
expected to lead them to more than usual understanding. 

Students who successfully complete the Honors Course are 


given degrees “with Honors in-————————(name of depart- 
ment)” or ‘with High Honors in-————-— (name of de- 
partment).”’ | 


Further information concerning the Honors Course may be ob- 
tained from the Honors Committee of the Faculty. | 


Honors IN COURSE 


Course Honors are given at the end of each semester tc 
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undergraduate students who average 85 per cent more credits than 
the honors for which they were registered. The grades in Physical 
Education and Applied Military Science are not considered in 
the award of these honors, save that they must be at least passing. 

Course Honors for the first semester are published early in the 
second semester; those for the second semester early in the next 
fall, save that second semester honors of seniors are published 
Commencement Day. 


THE Pui BETA Kappa Society 


The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
California. 

Upperclassmen “‘who are of good moral character, who are 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are 
distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar- 
ship’’ are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
he several departments: 


THE BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PrIzE: An annual competitive 
prize of a value of not less than fifty dollars to be awarded 
to a student of organ playing in the Department of Music. 
This award is made possible by the husband and parents of 
a graduate of the Class of 1915 of Pomona College. 


THE LLEWELLYN BrixBy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for 
excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
students completing both Mathematics B13 and C115. A 
prize of ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


THE DoLE Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selected 
by the faculty, is arranged for the close of the second 
semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
dollars, respectively, established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, 
in memory of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by 
Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


THE Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best three essays on a 
foreign missionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of 

_ten dollars each were endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. 
R. Hager. 
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THe Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to 
the members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end 
of the first semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Ture LORBEER Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the sub- 
ject, “How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in 
Anatomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen 
and ten dollars, respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. 
Lorbeer, ’03. 


THE MoNcCRIEFF ASTRONOMY Prize: A prize given to the 
student in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regu- 
larly in class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in 
the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
kept in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. <A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, °11. 


Tue MupGe LATIN Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, 
are endowed by friends of the College. 


Tue VAILE Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on 
the general subject of Agriculture in Southern California; 


open to the Junior and Senior Classes. First and second 


prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, were endowed 
by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
fees of students who are in pecuniary need, and, by authorization 
of the trustees, is distributed annually through a committee of the 
faculty. Scholarship aid is given only to students who are or 
intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, 
who maintain a high standard of honor, who are economical in 
their habits, who do not use tobacco, who are regular in their 
attendance upon college exercises, and whose scholarship meets 
he following condition: The maintaining, after the first semester 
of the Freshman year, of at least “‘C’’ grade. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered College should 
forward to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid and 
“abor, a formal application accompanied by two letters, one 
‘Tom parent or guardian and the other from principal or teacher, 
siving information concerning need, character and attainments. 
They should also send a certified statement of their scholastic 
ecord. All applications for aid must be renewed annually on 
© before May first. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
tot to have conformed to the conditions, and is permanently with- 
lrawn after the second forfeiture due to low standing or unsatis- 
actory deportment. 


Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist the 
“ollege in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


_ Awards are made from the income of the following funds: 


Tre FRANCIS BaNnororr MemortaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her father. 


A Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows. 


Tue Martrua E. Berry MemorraL SCHOLARSHIP or $5,000. 
Given by Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Tue H. G. Birtincs Memortau SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given 
_by Mrs. E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her husband. 
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THE Mase S. BripgeEs MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $3,500. Given. 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in 
memory of their daughter. Available for women. 


Ture Kate ConpIt BRIMHALL MEMORIAL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


THe Bristol MremortaL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a 
memorial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


Tar HENRY HerRBert BrowN SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $1,000. 
Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, 
in memory of her son. 

Tur Bessir A. Brown ScHorarsHip Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
ory of Bessie A. Brown. 


A Funp or $941.78. Given by the Class of 1918 towards the 
founding of a scholarship. 


Tire CHARLES C. CRAGIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $5,025. 
Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, 
Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


Tire AcNEs K. Crawrorp Memoria Funp, $1,000. Given by 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of 
their mother. 


Epett CLus oF PoMoNA SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $400. 
A Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 


A Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los 
Angeles, California. 


A Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler of Pasa- 
dena, California. 


A GENERAL Funp oF $17,540. 


Atick Paut Harwoop ScHOLARSHIP Funp or $2,000. Open te 
graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


A Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. Harwood, LL.D., of 
Upland. ; 


Tue THomas F. Howarp MemMoriIAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $2,000. 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


Kappa DELTA Honor SCHOLARSHIP OF $205. Given by mem- 
bers of Kappa Delta fraternity. 


SreLLaA M. King SCHOLARSHIP FUND FOR WOMEN, $10,000. 
A Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La Verne. 
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A Funp or $1,800. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, of Nan- 
king, China. 


THE Howarp J. Mitts Funp or $3,000. Given by Mrs. How- 
ard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
husband. 


THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Given 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the founding 
of a scholarship. 


A Funp oF $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may 
at some time be used for other purposes. ) 


THE ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 
$2,000. Given by the late Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in 
memory of their son and brother. 


THE LypIA PHELPS Memoria Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


THE PiILcRIM CHURCH OF PoMONA FunpD, $1,572.44. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona towards the 
founding of a scholarship. 


THE JOHN D. Porter Memoriau Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
husband. 


THE Francis M. Prick Funp or $1,000. For children of 
missionaries. 


_A Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escon- 


dido, California. 
| 


THE Water O. SHatTto Memoriat Funp, $4,000. Given by 
; Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


THE CLypE H. SHIELDS SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $1,200. Given by 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
Was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 


THE SWEET SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


| 
: le oF $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E. Thatcher of San 
Diego. 


.A Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of 
Plymouth, Connecticut. 


A Fonp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los Angeles. 


The College also administers loan funds established by the 
bequest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. De Kay, Jr., in 
‘Memory of his brother Frelin Campbell De Kay. By means 
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of these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, 
and temporarily, with the pressing need of students. 


Ture Harmon FounpatTion extends to four selected students — 
its assistance by a loan for tuition. 


Tue Henry StTrRoNG SCHOLARSHIPS (three scholarships of $250 
each), $750. Established by the Henry Strong Foundation 
under the provisions of the will of Henry Strong, late of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Santa Barbara, California. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


A committee of the faculty endeavors to find employment for 
students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
work, waiting on tables at the Commons, general house work, 
gardening and the like. The most desirable positions are in 
general secured by upperclassmen who have proven themselve: 
good workers and good students, and those coming to the College 
for the first time should be content if any work which they can 
satisfactorily do is secured for them. Students in any case 
should come prepared to pay all bills for at least one semester. 
Their record during this semester will be a large factor in deciding 
what opportunities for self-help will be open to them. Aspplica- 
tions for aid in securing employment should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid and Labor. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about four hundred acres, of 
yhich sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in Alumni 
‘eld, thirty in a prospective athletic field, fifty in the campus 
roper, centering in Marston Quadrangle, and two hundred and 
ifty in a newly acquired tract, the gift of Miss Ellen B. Scripps. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from 2 
entral heating plant. 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife o? 
rofessor Charles B. Sumner, has been removed from its original 
te and remodeled for administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon- 
m, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with 
ore modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
chapel, recitation rooms, the Business office, and the offices 
‘the Registrar and the Dean of the College. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
mtains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
1ysics, psychology, mathematics and engineering. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
ructure, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes for which 
was built. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
ixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service to the student 
the direct study of the stars. 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. It has 
th single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accommo- 
itions for eighty students. The dormitory has all modern con- 
niences and is completely furnished. 

Harwood Court is a large and adequate dormitory affording 
‘commodations for about two hundred women. 

The College also owns several cottages, in which similar accom- 
ddations can be secured. These facilities have been made pos- 
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sible by large and generous gifts from friends of the College. 

Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. ‘The upper 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a conven- 
jent auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall cf Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, offers opportunities for 
the study of music unexcelled in the West. 

The Gymnasium, comprising three commodious structures, 
affords ample equipment for physical training and includes a large 
swimming pool. 


The Claremont Inn has, besides two large student dining-rooms, 
accommodations for eighty guests. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natu 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at presen 
a seating capacity of over 4000. 


The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Har 
wood, of Upland, contains lecture rooms and laboratories for th 
use of the Department of Botany. 


The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance 0} 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldor 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends 


The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason 
is unsurpassed in structure and equipment for the study of Chem 
istry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoclogy is the gift of Mr. D. C 
Crookshank. It provides amply for the needs of the Departmen 
of Zoology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nim 


private rooms for special workers and two general laboratories 
as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 
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The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
3ernardino Mountains consists of five modern cabins, located on 
he tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. 
idwards. The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a 
egion of great and unspoiled natural beauty. 


, Various smaller buildings add to the completeness of the College 
lant. 


THE LIBRARY 
" The main library, of 50,509 books and 45,450 pamphlets, 


‘as been carefully selected, and represents a working library of 
xceptional value. 


' The College possesses the following library collections in addi- 
on to the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological Library, 
ne Astronomical Library, the New England Collection, the 
Mason California Collection, and the Viola Minor Westergaard 
art Collection. | 


. The main library and the New England and Mason California 
‘ollections are housed in the Carnegie Library Building, the 
‘ook-Baker Library in Crookshank Hall, the Astronomical 
ibrary in the F. P. Brackett Observatory, and the Westergaard 
att Collection in Rembrandt Hall. 

The library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
stitution of Washington, and for the United States Govern- 
ent documents. The library has a well selected list of the most 
iuable scholastic and general periodicals. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Under the general direction of various departments the folloy 
ing organizations have been formed: 


THE PomMoNaA COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 

THE PoMoNa CoLLEGE WoMEN’S GLEE CLUB 
THE PoMoNA COLLEGE CHOIR 

THE PoMoNA COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE PoMoNA CoLLEGE BAND 

THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 

THE SOCIETY OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
THE History CLusB 

Le CERCLE FRANCAIS 

EL CircULo EsPANOL 

IL CircoLo ITALIANO 


DeR DEUTSCHE VEREIN 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


THE AssociIATED STUDENTS. This association coordinates 
ll student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body 
rom their own number. All important questions are considered 
Ny its executive committee, which is composed of those prominent 
n such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of the 
student Life. This body has charge of inter-collegiate as well 
is inter-class relations. 


ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the stu- 
lent body form a voluntary organization, electing their own 
fficers and committees and holding regular meetings. This or- 
anization considers and promotes the special interests of the 
vomen. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Branches of the Young Men’s 
thristian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
lation have long been influential factors in the life of the College. 


Literary, debating and dramatic organizations are represented 
y the following: 
THE Pomona CoLLecE DEBATING CLUB 
_ ALPHA Kappa 
THE Pomona CoLLecE LycEUM 
~Detta LaMBpDA 
Tue Masquers 
Put Kappa SIGMA 
ALPHA DELTa Mu 
_ THE CosMoPOLITAN CLUB has for its object the promotion 
' friendly relations among the various nationalities represented 
Pomona College. Membership is open to any student or mem- 


t of the Faculty whose home is outside of the United States or 
ho has at some former time resided in a foreign country. 
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ATHLETICS. The direction and financial management o: 
athletics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associatec 
with him as an advisory body the Athletics Council, composed o 
three members of the faculty and three students. Under the gen 
eral manager there is a student manager for each sport. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developec 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tenni 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hocke 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, th 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athleti 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of th 
institution. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, ant 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to all students 
An invariable condition to the use of the pool is a semi-annua 
medical examination. 

Students are required to maintain a certain standard of ex 
cellence in all their studies in order to represent the College ot 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before th 
public. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-monthly. 
These include: 


The Annual Catalog. 

The Annual Register of Alumni. 

The Annual Register of Trustees, Faculty and Students. 
The Annual Announcement of Courses. 

The Annual Directory. 


Alumni and departmental publications are: 


The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the 
Bicrests of the College and Alumni. 


| The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under the 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 
The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona 


college, published under the auspices of the Department of 
Astronomy. 


The College Letter, issued by the College for the information 
f the alumni. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published daily by the student body and 


3 devoted to current affairs. 
_ Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. 
The Metate is published each year by the associated students, 


nd contains material appropriate to a college annual. 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
or new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
ssociated students. 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection with 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the College who desire to teach after graduation. The 
purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available positions 
and to recommend from the applicants registered those who are 
qualified for specific positions. 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the College who 
are already engaged in teaching, to register their present positions 
and to indicate whether they desire a change, and if so, under what 
conditions. An effort is made to further the desires of graduates 
so far as made known. The services of the Bureau are entirely 
gratuitous. Communications should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Appointments. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 


NOVEMBER, 1926 | 
Graduaté: Students!) ee 30 


SeniOrs eeciecijsceohusds le on 198 
JaMtors se ene 203 
Sophomores i 218 
Freshinien( 8 eee 228 © 
Speciale yl ee 16. 
Total Enrollment Regular Session............-- 893 
SUMMER SESSION 
Regular Students ‘at Claremont...)00) 00/02 ee 300 
Regular ‘Students at) Laguna... ee 30. 
Regular students at Bluff: Lake.0.2) see 6 | 
Post Session sei ae oi at ee 17 | 


INDEX 


Administration, 85 
Admission, 28 
as Special Students, 30 
Description of Subjects 
Accepted for, 31 
Requirements for, 28 
to Advanced Standing, 29 
to Freshman Standing, 28 
of Graduate Students, 30 
erni Field, 99, 104 
‘Art, 42 
‘Assemblies, Public, 85 


Associated Students of Pomona 


College, 103 
Associated Women 
| Students, 103 
Associate Faculty, 25 
Astronomy, 43 
Athletics, 104 


Bills, 89 

Biology, 44 

Blanchard Park, 99 

Board, 89 

Board of Trustees, 15 

i Committees of, 16 

_ Officers of, 16 

- Secretary of, 15 

‘Botany, 45 

Bridges Hall, 100 

Buildings and Equipment, 99 
Bureau of Appointments, 106 


Calendars, 4, 5 
‘Campus, 99 
Character of the College, 12 
Chemistry, 46 

Mason Hall of, 100 
Choice of Subjects, 33 
Christian Associations, 103 
Church Attendance, 85 
Claremont Inn, 100 
Class Officers, 27 
College Commons, 89 
College Entrance Examination 
| Board, 28 
Sollege Physician, 86 


Contents, 6 
Courses, Designation of, 41 
Courses of Instruction, 41 


Courses Required for Admission 


to Freshman Standing, 30 
Credit Requirements, 33 
Curriculum, 33 


Degrees— 

Bachelor of Arts, 33 
Master of Arts, 37 
Departmental Major, 35 

Departmental 
Organizations, 102 
Dormitories— 
Men, 88, 99 
Women, 88, 99 


Economics and Sociology, 48 

Education, 51 

Election of Courses, 32 

Engineering, 52 

English Composition and 

Language, 53 

English Composition, 53 

English Language, 54 

English Literature, 55 

Examinations, Entrance, 28 
Medical, 28 

Expenses, 87 

Expenses, Summary of, 89 

Extra Entrance Credits, 31 


Faculty, 17 
Committees of, 27 
Associate, 25 
Visiting, 26 

Fees, 90 

French, 57 


General Requirements, 86 
Geology, 58 

German, 59 

Greek, 60 

Gymnasium, 100 


Harwood Court, 88, 99 


Harwood Hall, 100 
Historical Sketch, 9 
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History, 61 — 

Holmes Hall, 99 

Honors and Prizes, 92 
General Honors, 92 
Departmental Honors, 92 

Honors Course, 35 

Hour Requirements, 33 


Inn, the Claremont, 100 
Italian, 63 


Laguna Beach Marine Labora- 
tory, 100 

Latin, 63 

Lecture Foundations, 39 

Library, 99, 101 

Location and Surroundings, 12 


Map of Campus, 110 

Marine Laboratory, 100 

Marston Quadrangle, 99 

Master’s Degree, 37 

Mathematics, 64 

Matriculation, 32 

Memorial Training 
Quarters, 100 

Military Science, 66 

Music, 67 

Music and Art Courses, 36, 90 

Music and Drama Course, 37 


Observatory, The Frank P. 
Brackett, 99 

Open-Air Theater, 100 

Outline of Work by Years, 40 


Pearsons Hall of Science, 99 
Phi Beta Kappa, 93 
Philosophy, 69 

Physical Attention, 85 
Physical Education, 70 
Physical Examination, 28 
Physics, 72 


INDEX 


Political Science and Law, 73 
Prizes, 93 

Psychology, 74 

Publications, 105 

Public Address, 76 

Public Assemblies, 85 


Registration, 32 

Religion, 77 

Rembrandt Hall, 100 
Reports, 85 

Requirements for Admission, 
Residence Halls, 87, 88 
Rooms, 87 


Scholarships and Beneficiary 
Aid, 95 
School of Education, 37 
Self-Support, 98 
Smiley Hall, 88, 99 
Sociology, 48 
Spanish, 78 
Special Students, Admission 
as, 30 
Strong Hall, 88 
Student Activities, 103 
Students, Summary of, 106 
Subject Requirements, 34 
Summary of Expenses, 89 
Summary of Students, 106 
Summer Session, 36 
Courses of Instruction, 82 
Visiting Faculty, 26 
Bluff Lake Camp, 101 
Sumner Hall, 99 
Swimming Pool, 104 


Teachers’ Certificates, 36 
Trustees, 15 
Tuition, 89 


Zoology, 79 
Crookshank Hall of, 100 
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Sumner Hall (Admin- 
istration) 


Holmes Hall (Recita- 
tion and Chapel) 


Bridges Hall (Music) 
The Inn and Commons 


Pearsons Hall 
(Science) 


The President’s House 
The Library 


Smiley Hall (Men's 
Dormitory) 


Rembrandt Hall (Art) 


Harwood Hall 
(Botany) 


Crookshank Hall 
(Zoology) 


Mason Hall 
(Chemistry) 


Gymnasium 
Buildings 


The Observatory 
Open-air Theater 
Baseball Diamond 
Tennis Courts 


Memorial Training 
Quarters 


Alumni Athletic Field 


Harwood Court 
(Women’s Dormitory) 


Site for President’s 
House 


Studio 
Heating Plant 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1927 
12, Monday 2 : 
13, Tuesday Registration Days for Freshmen 
14, Wednesday Registration Days for Sopho- 
15, Thursday mores, Juniors and Seniors. 
16, Friday Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 
16, Friday Ahir Classes begin, 
14, Friday Founders Day 
23, Wednesday Thanksgiving Recess begins, 4:05 
p. m. 
28, Monday Mi aerial t: Recess ends, 7:30 
16, Friday Christmas Recess begins, 4:05 
p. m. 
1928 
3, Tuesday Christmas Recess ends, 7:30 a.m. 
16, Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in 
Declamation, 8 p. m. 
18, Wednesday 
to : Mid-year Examinations 
28, Saturday 
28, Saturday First Semester ends 
28, Saturday Mid-year Graduation 
30, Monday Registration Day for underclass- 
men and specials 
31, Tuesday Registration Day for upperclass- 
men and graduates 
1, Wednesday Second Semester Classes begin, 
7:30 a. m. 
16, Thursday Matriculation Day 
22, Wednesday Washington’s Birthday 
30, Friday Spring Recess begins, 4:05 p. m. 
10, Tuesday Spring Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 
30, Wednesday Memorial Day 
31, Thursday 
to l Final Examinations 
7, Thursday ) 
11, Monday Commencement 
SUMMER VACATION 
25, Monday Summer Session begins 
3, Friday Summer Session ends 
19, Wednesday Registration Days. Examinations 
20, Thursday for entrance 
21, Friday Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE history of the development of Southern California from 
a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for a 
cattle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
ts multitude of prosperous communities, covers little more than forty 
years; but this brief span of time has been a period of intense 
activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swift progress 
was inaugurated by the completion of a second transcontinental 
‘allway, in this case piercing Southern California directly from 
he East, together with the sudden awakening to a realization of 
he great agricultural possibilities of the section through irrigation. 
4 large immigration and a rapid increase in land values were at 
mce induced. New towns sprang up almost in a day and great 
ndustrial projects characteristic of such a period were at once 
naugurated. 

While the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
picuously in evidence there were among the new settlers, never- 
heless, many whose chief concern was for the higher values of 
ife and character. Not least among these were those whose 
ormer affiliations had been with New England and its institu- 
ions. The Southern California District Association of Congre- 
ational Churches, meeting in San Bernardino in 1882, agitated 
he question of founding a college of the New England type. In 
886 the Association met at Lugonia (now Redlands), when 
he report of the educational committee was an earnest appeal for 
uch a college. At this meeting a larger educational committee 
han usual was appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
avite proposals of aid toward establishing a ‘‘Christian College 
f the New England Type.” In accordance with these instruc- 
ions the committee visited various places from which they had 


eceived offers of aid and gave the matter serious and careful 
onsideration. 
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In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Angeles 
and became the General Association of Southern California. This 
General Association immediately gave full power to its committee 
of education, not only to select the College site, but to appoint 
trustees for the prospective institution. Fifteen trustees, one of 
whom is still a member of the board, were duly appointed; the 
College was incorporated October 14, 1887, under the name of 
The Pomona College; and a site was selected about four miles 
north of the city of Pomona. 


For the immediate needs of the College a small private house 
was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instruction was 
begun in September, 1888. In the following January an un- 
finished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with 
considerable land adjacent, was given to the College and the work 
was transferred to that place. It was originally supposed that 
this location would be temporary. Later this plan was aban- 
doned and Claremont was made the permanent seat of the Col- 
lege. By this time, however, the name of ‘Pomona College,” 
tentatively given, had become so definitely fixed that it has been 
retained notwithstanding the change of location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
of college students was forty-seven. For some time the work of 
the Preparatory School was of large importance, but later on this’ 
was discontinued owing to the increased growth and importance 
of the College. The maximum number which can now be 
received is 800 divided equally between men and women and 
among the four classes. This limitation compels the rejection of 
a large number of applications. The original campus of about 
twelve acres has been enlarged by purchase and by gifts until it 
now comprises approximately four hundred acres; and this area, 
together with its buildings, is being developed according to plans 
carefully worked out by competent landscape gardeners and archr 
tects, the whole growth being in accord with one harmonious plan. 
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_ The imperative demand for expansion has led to the careful 
study of the ways in which the obvious advantages of the small 
college could be maintained while still making possible the gath- 
ering together of the equipment that is justified only in a large 
university. This study has resulted in the adoption of the group 
alan of affiliated colleges. To this end “Claremont Colleges” 
was incorporated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new 
inits known as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning 
Scripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened 


A September, 1927. 


All this rapid progress of the institution has been made pos- 
ible by a most generous company of friends who have responded 
\obly to the calls of higher Christian education and to the needs 
if young people. From the very beginning the institution has 
veen the creation of sacrifice, affection and idealism. To a 
emarkable degree the College has been made possible by a great 
lemocracy of high-minded givers, and the character of these 
yenefactors is reflected in the daily life and procedure of the 
College. 

While the College was originally Congregational in organiza- 
ion, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
(he Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely 
ree from ecclesiastical control and representing different com- 
aunions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the College Charter to 
aaintain the institution as truly Christian, though unsectarian. 
"rom the first it has been the policy of all concerned in the ad- 
anistration of the institution to maintain a high standard of 
ollege life and work, and to put the emphasis upon quality in 
ae development of strong and serviceable Christian manhood and 
yomanhood. ‘Thus the purpose for which the College was 


ounded is expressed in its motto, “Our Tribute to Christian 
‘ivilization.”” 


CHARACTER OF THE COLLEGE 


OMONA COLLEGE is located at Claremont on the 
P Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. It is connected by the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway with Pomona, which is four miles distant, on the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of an 
orchard-covered valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
mountains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate back- 
ground rising to the height of ten thousand feet, its situation is, 
one of rare beauty. The genial southern climate invites to out- 
door life and exercise the year round, while the deep canyons, 
the rushing streams and the long trails to the heart of the hills 
allure to the rewarding intimacies of nature. The town of Clare- 
mont, which now numbers about two thousand inhabitants, owes 
its existence to the College, and has the attractive features of the 
typical college community. The location and situation, within 
easy reach of the great and growing metropolis of the Southwest, 
and yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, is uniquely 
wholesome and stimulating in full measure to simplicity and 
thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasms of which life is 
capable. 

The College is pre-eminently a company of workers. Fon 
the very beginning it has maintained a reputation for interest in 
thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. ‘The pro, 
cedures of the College are established in the purpose of appealing 
to students who appreciate the seriousness of the College oppor 
tunity. To this end, the standards of admission are unusual; 
high. Not only is the number limited, but as defined elsewhere 
only students who have finished their preparation with a higl 
grade of promise are received. It is the distinct purpose to maki 
the membership in the institution itself a scholastic honor. Thi 
inevitably involves a sacrifice of certain values which would bi 
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temporarily pleasurable but which are not consistent with the 
most remunerative purposes. 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scholarship should 
not only be high but also broad and inclusive. Pomona College 
is not a professional school. It insists that the best preparation 
for life includes not only the ample, generous and complete train- 
ing of the college course, such as is here given, but also at a later 
period a thorough and definite professional specialization. It 
has farther insisted that this best and most complete training 1s 
practicable for a much larger number of young people than com- 
monly feel that they have the resources of time and money for it. 
The College is eager to co-operate in the problems of such aspir- 
ing students; it has also been singularly successful in permeating 
its body of students with these ambitions, and the remarkable 
success of its graduates is due in no small degree to the fact that 
nearly seventy per cent of all who have graduated have taken 
subsequent professional training. 

To the end that the College may be adequate for the broadest 
intellectual citizenship and service, a certain number of courses 
representing typically the differentiated fields of knowledge and 
investigation are required, and particular emphasis laid upon 
those topics which relate to the history of thought, the organiza- 
tion of society and the bases of truth and righteousness. These 
courses are required of all, whether staying a longer or shorter 
time in the institution, as being important to the main purpose for 
which the College exists. While these few courses are required, 
there is around them ample field for selection, according to the 
‘student’s individual interest and purpose. 

| The College recognizes the fact that social training is also 
an essential part of education. It is believed that the co-educa- 
tional character of the College greatly increases the culture of the 
student body in this respect. Working together on the highest 
levels of life, men and women are most likely to associate in 
mutual respect and dignity. It is practically the unanimous testi- 
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mony of the graduates of this College that these relations add t: 
the genuine wholesomeness and rounded worth of the student’ 
life. While emphasizing social values and opportunities, th 
College, however, recognizes them as interests which must be hel 
subordinate to the main business of study and work. For thi 


reason limitations which sometimes may seem narrow are lak 
upon the social life of the college community. Fraternities anc 
sororities, in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extrava 
gant social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no on 


should seek the institution who is not willing to make surrender o 
some personal pleasures in the interests of the common colleg 
earnestness and simplicity. 


Once more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes it 
origin and support to men and women of Christian ideals; it can 
not, therefore, be other than loyal to these interests. Instead o 
maintaining a separate Christian life, the College also urgent]; 


lays upon its students the obligation of allegiance to that wide 


democracy of service and uplift which is represented in thi 
Christian Church. The College is, nevertheless, emphatically 


broad in its hospitality to modern thought. It holds that no stu 
dent should go out of the College unaware of the throbbing ques 
tions of the day or unprepared to face the winds of free discus 
sion; therefore, it welcomes all honest expression of opinion, put 
ting faith in the power of truth to hold its own in the arena o 
open debate. It thus seeks to resource the coming generation witl 
a leadership of intellectual capacity, directed will and Chis 
character. 


| BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. MarsToNn, LL.D., President San Diego 
Rr. Rev. JosEPH H. JOHNSON, D.D., Vice-President 
Los Angeles 


fat P. CLarRK, Second Vice-President Los Angeles 
ERNEST E. Jones, Secretary Claremont 
HONORARY TRUSTEE 
CHARLES E, HARwoop, LL.D. Upland 
Term of Office Expires June, 1928 
ey, HENRY K. Booru, D.pD. Long Beach 
ARTHUR M. DOLE Pomona 
WILLIAM S. Mason Evanston, Ill. 
DELL A. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
JostaH SIBLEY Pasadena 
Term of Office Expires June, 1929 
Faetes A. BLAISDELL, D.D., LL.D. Claremont 
Rev. LUTHER FREEMAN, D. D. Pomona 
Epwarp C. Harwoop Pasadena 
FRANK H. Harwoop San Dimas 
W. R. H. WELDON South Pasadena 
RED M. WiLcox Lamanda Park 
Term of Office Expires June, 1930 
DonaLp G. APLIN Highland 
ULEWELLYN BIXBY Long Beach 
0. STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
rr P. CLark Los Angeles 
JoHN M. Curran Santa Barbara 
GEORGE W. MARSTON, LL.D San Dieso 
Term of Office Expires June, 1931 
Wm. L. Honnoxp, Lu.p Los Angeles 
JAMEs S., EpWarps Redlands 
%T, Rev. JosepH H. Jo#nson, D.p. Los Angeles 
REDERICK W. LYMAN Pasadena 
ARTHUR J. McFADDEN Santa Ana 
3UTLER A. WooprorpD Claremont 
Term of Office Expires June, 1932 
ARTHUR S. Bent Los Angeles 
TEORGE L, HastTMAN Hollywood 
IDWIN F. HAHN Pasadena 
facos C. HARPER La Jolla 
darvey S. Mupp Los Angeles 


‘oHN TREANOR Los Angeles 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, President of the College 
ERNEST E. Jones, Treasurer and Secretary 
GrEoRGE S. SUMNER, Controller 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


Executive 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 


ARTHUR M. DOLE FRANK H. HAarwoop 
LUTHER FREEMAN DELL A. SCHWEITZER 
Butter A. WooDForRD 


Investment 


ERNEST E. JONES 


LLEWELLYN BIxBy Wn. L. Honnoup 
FRANK H. Harwoop FRED M. Wilcox 


Ways and Means 


ARTHUR S. BENT, Chairman 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL FRANK H. Harwoop 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN ARTHUR J. McF'ApDEN 
Hiri P. CLarkK Harvey S. Mupp 
JOHN M. CuRRAN JOSIAH SIBLEY 
GEORGE L. EASTMAN JOHN TREANOR 
JAMES S. EpWAaRDS W. R. H. WELDON 
JACOB C. HARPER FRED M. WILcox 
Education 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL Henry K. Boor 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy JOHN M. CurRAN 


Epwarp C. Harwoop 


Buildings and Grounds 


GEORGE W. MARSTON Epwarp C. Harwoop 


GrEoRGE L. EASTMAN WILLIAM S. MASON 
Nominations 
DonaLp G. APLIN JACOB C. HARPER 


LUTHER FREEMAN ARTHUR J. McFapDEN | 
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AMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College Ave. 


President, 1910 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit College; 
LL.D., Drury College and Occidental College. Graduate, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


‘YRUS GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo Alto 


President Emeritus, 1890 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College. Student, Andover 
Theological Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


‘DWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Founda- 
tion, Emeritus, 1888. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Univer- 
sities. 


"RANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 
Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dart- 
mouth College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


'HEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, Emeritus, 1889. 

B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton Ccllege; Ph.D., Boston 
University. 
1EORGE GALE. HITCHCOCK 721 College Ave. 


Professor of Physics, 1892. 
B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 
and Cornell Universities. 
iRACE ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 
Associate Professor Mathematics, 1909. 
Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


“MILTON Erastus CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Editor of College Publications, 1902. . 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; 
B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 


\irranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each 
ise denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


| 

: 
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MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Al 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. 


| 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard Ui)! 
versity. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities 


CHARLES GrRaccHuUs NEELY 739 College Ay 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law on the Dani 
Herbert Colcord Foundation, Emeritus, 1911, 

B.L., University of Illinois. } 


WILLIAM AtTwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth Ay 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 
Foundation, 1905. 

B.S., Corneil University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


RoBERT Day WILLIAMS Mills Ave. N. of Mesa Av 
Professor of Experimental Psychology, 1909. 


| 
B.S., Pomona College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Ui: 
versity. Graduate Student, University of California. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Bly 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 


B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harva! 
University. 


RALPH HalneE Lyman’ 357 W. Tenth & 
Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 
Head of Department of Music, 1917. 


B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hacke, 
William B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtla: 
Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other American masters and wi 
Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEaTH JONES 125 W. Eleventhin| 


Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. | 


B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Gradua 
Student, Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Study 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Barcelona. | 


WILLIAM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth £& 
Dean of the College and Assistant Professor of Educa 
tion, 1919. 


| 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate St 


dent, Edinburgh University. 1 


| 


Homer ELMER Rossins 487 Harrison Av 
" | 

Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 

B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigai 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder 
University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of Mic] 
igan. ie) 


7Absent on leave, second semester, 1927-1928. | 
| 
| 
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{OBERT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of Philosophy, 1920. 


B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; 
 D.D., Amherst College. 


\AYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks’ 489 W. Sixth St. 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 
| 1921. 


B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor 
_ College and Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College, 
yRUCE McCuLLy 236 College Ave. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. ’ 


ILLIAM KIRK 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foun- 
dation, 1922. 


| B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
TILLIAM PoLk RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske 
Foundation, 1904. 


_B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. 
_ Graduate Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


| 
EORGE SAMUEL BURGESS 154 E. Tenth St. 


Professor of Law, Secretary of the Faculty and Director 
of the Summer Session, 1918. 


B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 
UGENE WuiITE Nixon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


_BA., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, Illinois, California 
and Columbia Universities. 


RANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth St. 

| Professor of History, 1924. 

 Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 

' versity. 

loLAND R. TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physics, 1925. 


| B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Se.,; Colo- 
| rado College. 


LissELL McCuttocu Story 127 W. Eighth St. 


| Professor of Political Science, 1925. 


} B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Har- 
_ vard University. 


‘osent on leave, second semester, 1927-1928. 


| 
) 
p 
} 
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CHARLES TABOR FITTS’ 826 Harvard Ay 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 


B.A., Amherst College. Graduate Student, University of Ca 
fornia. 


Wixiuis HoLMES KERR 470 W. Seventh § 


Librarian, 1925. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Gradua 
Student, Edinburgh University. | 
James HENRY FAIRCHILD 137 W. Seventh § 
College Physician, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Rush Medical College. | 


Puitrp ALEXANDER Munz 1165 Indian Hill Bly 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent 
Foundation, 1917. 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.] 
Cornell University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago, 


AUBREY AUGUSTUS DOUGLASS 1030 Dartmouth Av 
Professor of Education, 1926. | 


B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Clark Universit! 
Ph.D., Clark University. 


' 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard Av 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Found 
tion, 1926. 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.l 
University of Michigan. 
GEorGE A. SANFORD 910 Columbia Ay 


Professor of Military Science, 1926. 
B.A., Kenyon College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


Henry ALFRED HOLMES 334 W. Mesa Ay 


Professor of Romanic Language and Literature, 1926. 


B.A., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; M.A., Wesley: 
University: Ph.D., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Ur 
versities of Buenos Aires and Mexico. / 


ALFRED OswALD WooDFORD’ 639 Yale Av 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessiz EpirH GIBsoNn 1022 Harvard Ay 


Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundatio 
1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho. 
7A bsent on leave, 1927-1928. 
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HARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
| Professor of Chemistry, 1927. 
‘ B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


OBERT JOHN TAYLOR 1279 Yale Ave. 
Director of Extension Work in Religious Education and 
Acting Professor of Comparative Religion, 1923. 


B.A., Hamline University; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; D.D., Hamline University. 


9HN SCHOLTE NOLLEN Claremont Inn 


Acting Professor of German, 1927 

| B.A., Central College of Iowa and State University of Iowa; LL.D., 
State University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Leipzig Gradu- 
ate Student, Zurich, Leipzig, Paris, Berlin. 


OSEPH PIJOAN Cor. Via Zurita and Via La Selva 


Adjunct Professor of Hispanic Civilization and Lecturer 
on the History of Art, 1924. 


‘ Lic. Architecture and Letters, University of Barcelona. Student, 
University of Rome. 


! 
EORGE WILLIAM HUNTER 210 E. Mesa Ave. 


Adjunct Professor of Biological Science, 1926. 


Ns. A., Williams College; M.A., Williams College; Ph.D., New York 
University. 


\RCHER BUTLER HULBERT® 


. Adjunct Professor of American History, 1927. 

h Da. Marietta College; M.A., Marietta College. Student, Western 
Reserve, Chicago, Wisconsin, Columbia and Harvard Universities; 

also London and Paris. 

) 

{\AYMOND WOODBURY PENCE’ 

| Adjunct Professor of English, 1927 

B.A., Ohio State University; M.A., Ohio State University. 


"REDERICK MERK, PH.D. 
Harvard Exchange Professor of History, 1927. 


VALTER ALFRED ALLEN’ 272 E. Second St. 


| Associate Professor of Musical Theory and Apprecia- 
tion, and Instructor in Organ, 1912. 

| B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, Ameri- 

| can Guild of Organists. 

ly 

.DWARD TAYLOR’ 

h 


F Associate Professor of Engineering Science, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


Absent on leave, 1927-1928. 
Absent on leave, first semester, 1927-1928. 
fewond semester. 


| 
| 
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EVERETT SAMUEL OLIVE 136 W. Seventh Si 


Associate Professor of Piano, 1923. | 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College 
Pupil of Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin 


EvLuioTt Curtis LINCOLN 365 E. Eighth St 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 


B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington ant 
Harvard University. 


i 
; 
I 


BENJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College Ave 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 


B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston Univer. 


sity; Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brow), 
and Harvard Universities. 


JOSEPH WADDELL CLOKEY 935 Indian Hill Blvd 


Associate Professor of Organ, 1926. 


B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory 0’ 
Music. 


ROBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth St 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 
Hmeritus, 1907. 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College anc 
University of California. 


i 


FRANK Davip THOMSON 640 Indian Hill Blvd, 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, 1918. 

B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College. Graduate Student, Johns 
Hopkins University. 
CLIFForRD Nott Hanp 1045 Yale Ave. 
Director of Religious Interests, 1919. | 

B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., 
University of Southern California. Graduate Student, University 

of California. ( 
ARTHUR BasBcock 1133 Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Singing, 1921. 
Graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music. Member of 


faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music. Pupil of 
Sbriglia, in Paris. 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1928. 


RALPH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh St. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 1 


Mary Brooks Eyre 246 Dartmouth Ave.’ 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1924. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Stanford University. 
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“HARLES FAIRMAN 316 Yale Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Government, 1926. 

B.A., University of Illinois; M.A., University of Illinois; M.A., 
Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard University. Student at the 

_ Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, University of Paris. 

.EGINALD R. BAcon 480 Alexander Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1927. 
B.S., Agricultural College of Utah. Captain, U. S. Army. 


VILLIAM HENRY CooKE 219 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Professor of History, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona, College; M.A., Pomona College. 


\OGER WILLIAMS TRUESDAIL 430 W. Sixth St. 
| Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1927. 
| B.A., University of Redlands; M.S., University of Oregon; Ph.D., 


| University of Washington. 


aNE McGownpb 904 Columbia Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1927. 


| B.A., Teachers College, Columbia University; M.A., Teachers Col- 
_ lege, Columbia University. 


TaBLe CLAIRE WEST 460 W. Tenth St. 


Instructor in Piano, 1905. 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore. Pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 


OSA FRIEDA BissirRI La Verne Ranch 
Instructor in French, 1920. 
; B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


i 


MARION JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth St. 
} 

Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
/ B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston Uni- 
versity. 
) 


loLvIN HEATH 270 W. Twelfth St. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


RANCIS GARRITT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard Ave. 

) Instructor in Zoology, 1924. 

/ B.A., University of California. 

OBERT LoBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1923. 


_ B.A., Pomona College 
AULINE ALDERMAN 244 W. Fifth St. 
| Instructor in Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1924. 


| B.A., Reed College. Graduate Student, Institute of Musical Art, 
New York City. 
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FRANCES DILLON 130 W. Seventh St. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 192}. 
B.A., Wooster College. Graduate Student, Wellesley College. 


FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 120 E. Eleventh St. 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


Mary D. BIGELow Miramar and Mills Aves. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1925. 
Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 


MARGARET Husson 618 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 


EARL JAY MERRITT Smiley Hall 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman oT 
Adviser, 1925. 


B.A., Pomona College. 


JAY PLowE 1403 Alta Vista, Los Angeles 


Instructor in Flute, 1925. 


f 


MARJORIE CARVER WEIRICK 
1704 La Senda PI., So. Pasadena 


Instructor in Cello, 1925. 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate, Institute of Musica] Art. Ee 
of Hans Wilieke in New York. 


PauL LUTHER Kar Gross 1040 College Ave 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1926. 


B.S., University of Chicago; MS., beter ticity of Chicago; PhD., 
University of Chicago. 


Hope TABER ForpD 325 Harvard A. 
Instructor in Voice, 1926. 

B.A., Oberlin College. 
THomAs MonTAGUE BeEccs 136 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Art, 1926. | 


B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt 
Institute. 


Haro_p Davis 353 W. Eleventh St. 
Instructor in English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Miro Livincston Woop 241 E. Tenth St 
Instructor in English, 1927. ; 


Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Harvard University. Graduate’ 
Student, Harvard University. 


| 
f 


i 


p 
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27AUL DUDLEY 320 Yale Ave. 
Instructor in Geology, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


MaRY HALL 241 E. Eleventh St. 


Instructor in Piano, 1927. 
B. Mus., Drury College. Pupil of Raymond Havens and Alfred 
Mirovitch. 
ESSE JOSEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 


Instructor in Public School Music, 1927. 
B. Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and 
DeWitt Durgin Lash. 


2amsay Lorp Harris 1102 College Ave. 


Instructor in English, 1927. 


_ B.A., Colgate University; Graduate student, Rochester Theological 
| Seminary, Universities of Rochester, Redlands and Southern Cali- 


fornia. 
ERLE V. SIMON 449 Columbia Ave., Pomona 


Instructor in Economics, 1927. 


. B.A., Pomona College; M.B.A., Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. 


ANNA E. BacsTaD 487 W. Sixth St. 


| Instructor in German, 1927. 
B.A., Yankton College. 


datTTice C. MCCONNAUGHEY 260 E. Seventh St. 


Cataloger, 1924. 
| B.A., Hillsdale College; B.Pd., Hillsdale College; Graduate Student, 
University of Michigan and Pomona College. 


DoroTHy A. VAN FLEET 308 Alexander Ave. 
| Head of Circulation Dept., 1926. 

B.A., Pomona College. 

MarY CAROLINE BLAISDELL 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Assistant Registrar, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., George Washington University. 


; 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 
VISITING FACULTY 


Puiuie D. SHERMAN 


English and Dramatics. 
M.A., Brown University. 


ARTHUR GOULD 


Education. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Yale University. 


ARTHUR G. PAUL 


Education. 
B.A., Occidental College. 


SIMON Maccosy 
History. 
M.A., Cambridge University, England. 
Mrs. HELEN B. KELLER 


Education. 
Ed.B., University of California, Los Angeles. 


WILEY W. MATHER 


Economics and Political Science. 
B.A. Pomona College. 


Ho.us P, ALLEN 


Education. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


DrRuzILLA MACKEY 
English. 
M.Pd., Colorado State Teachers College. 


CLASS OFFICERS 


GENERAL—Nicholl 

SENt1orR—Denison and Robbins 
Junior—Ewer and Hilton 
SopHOMoRE—Kirk and Iredell 
FrESHMAN—Nicholl, Gibson and Merritt 


COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


DMINISTRATION—McCully, Brackett, Ewer, Brooks, Denison, 
Tileston. 


DMISsIoN—Nicholl, Williams, Gibson, Gross. 


LLASSIFICATION—Robbins, Williams, Hilton, Berry, Iredell, Miss 
Blaisdell. 


oLLEGE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Fairman, Denison, Hilton, Berry, 
Merritt. 


OURSES oF STupy 
Miss Blaisdell. 


XECUTIVE—Brackett, Brooks, Burgess, Nicholl. 


McCully, Burgess, Douglass, Tileston, Russell, 


AcuLty Mrretincs—Brackett, Berry, Burgess. 
‘onors—Pitman, Robbins, Frampton, Nixon, Story, Munz. 


(BRARY—Duncan, Kerr, Burgess, Ewing, Lincoln, Jones, Robinson. 


HYSICAL EpucaTion AND HeattH—Hunter, Nixon, Fairchild, 
McGownd, Eyre, Sanford. 


UBLICATIONS—Kerr, Bernard, Burgess, Iredell. 


uBLIC Events AND Lecrures—Scott, Howard, Hand, Lyman, 
_ Nicholl, Burgess. 
=Licious InrtEreEsts—Brooks, Lyman, Nicholl, Denison. 


| 


voms—Burgess, Nicholl, Kerr. 


CUDENT Aw—Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Scott, Cooke. 
| 


| 
| 


ADMISSION 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly anc 
notably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates fo 
special distinction in whatever later callings they may choose 
To this end candidates for admission to any class must presen 
satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, both in characte; 
and in scholarship. Testimonials of character and a letter o 
honorable dismissal from the last institution attended are required 

It is further advised that applications be made as early a 
possible, inasmuch as the College cannot under present condition 
guarantee the admission of more than two hundred to the freshmat 
class, the trustees having limited the total attendance to eigh 
hundred. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospectiy 
freshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestion 
from time to time regarding the best preparation for admission 
In this respect the good offices of the College are freely at the ser 
vice of all interested inquirers. Formal applications should b 
accompanied by a fee of two dollars and fifty cents. A medica 
examination conducted by an authorized physician, under th 
direction of the College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt 0 
notification of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty 
five dollars on the tuition of the first semester. | 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 

Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one 0 
three ways, as follows: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examinatio 
Board. | 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examine 
tion Board at certain times and places, which may be learne 
from the Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 
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| Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 


| Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted with- 
yut examination on presentation of a certificate signed by the 
principal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite 
completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the princi- 
aal should be filled out and returned as early as possible after 


he completion of the high school year. 


No application is considered which does not show fifteen units 
nm accepted subjects, at least twelve of which are recommended. 
3pecial endorsement by the principal must accompany all papers 
showing non-commended units, such endorsement to include the 
ypecific recommendation of the candidate, both as to character 
ind ability, for the undertaking of college work. 


Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
‘emester’s residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) ; 
hose who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to 
natriculate and are enrolled, as in partial standing. No student 
in partial standing is recommended to college standing in another 
nstitution. The final acceptance of entrance units is based upon 
he character of the work done in class at Pomona College as 
yell as upon the grade of the units presented. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


| Students who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
idmitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
sroper officials and giving full specifications concerning the na- 
ure of the courses taken and the time spent in each, together with 
heir rank in each subject. They are assigned hours and credits 
on the basis of their credentials, but such assignment is provisional 
intil ratified by the Classification Committee. This ratification 
s not given until after the required semester’s residence, at which 
ime the Committee has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, 
” both, to the qualifications shown. 
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ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty- 
one years of age, may be admitted as special students to courses 
for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This 
provision applies particularly to those equipped for advanced 
studies in special departments. The privilege of classification as 
special students is not open to those who seek admission to College 
in this way as a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance 
or collegiate requirements laid down for regular students. Special 
students are not candidates for a degree. 


ADMISSION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Although Pomona College places its main emphasis upon under- 
graduate courses, it is equipped in some departments to do more 
advanced work, and the Committee on Admission is empowered 
to admit to study in these departments graduates of this and other 
colieges who are prepared to continue in such work. 


A limited number of students, whose records show marked 
excellence, are accepted as candidates for the Master’s degree. _ 


On registration, graduate students indicate whether they are 
candidates for the Master’s degree, or seeking a teacher’s certifi- 
cate, or are students at large. 


CourRsES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN 
STANDING 


In the following outline of courses a “‘unit” represents a course 
of study in one subject of high school grade involving five forty- 
five minute recitations per week or an equivalent for a school 
year. Laboratory periods should be at least twice the length of 
recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepted, 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by units 
for courses in allied subjects. 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTs—9 UNITs 


‘nglish, 3 units Algebra, | unit 
Jistory, | unit Geometry, | unit 
Ine foreign language, 2 units One laboratory science,’ | unit 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTSs—3 UNITs 


Selected from the following: 


inglish Mathematics 
listory Laboratory Science’ 
oreign Language 


ELECTIVE—3 UNITs 


It is recommended that these electives be chosen from the sub- 
‘cts specified above, but in view of the importance of other lines 
f high school work credit is allowed for full units in other courses 
punted for high school graduation, the acceptance of which is 
secifically recommended by the principal of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


Details regarding subjects accepted for entrance may be 
cured from the Chairman of the Committee on Admission. In 


meral each unit represents a year’s work in the subject, as ordi- 
arily presented in the California high schools. 


ExTRA ENTRANCE CREDITS 


No college credit is given for subjects taken in High School 
jor to graduation and not needed for entrance. Such subjects, 
approved by the Classification Committee, may be accepted 
fulfilling in part or in whole some of the Freshman-Sopho- 
ore subject requirements but in no case does the satisfaction 
' these requirements in High School reduce the amount of 
ork required for Junior standing or for graduation. Credit, 
irying in amount with the individual courses, is granted for 
aduate work in approved High Schools. 


——___. 


‘eads of departments in which students wish to continue laboratory 
‘bjects begun in high school may, at their option, require the high 
‘hool note-books to be submitted as evidence of ability to continue 
ith more advanced work in the department. 
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REGISTRATION 


All students are required to register on one of the regularly 
announced days of registration preceding the opening of the 
class work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is chargec 
for later registration and a payment of one dollar for any chang 
in the list of subjects chosen. This latter payment is remitted ir 
the case of new students registering for the first time, providec 
the changes are made within a week of the opening day of the 
registration period. 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which thes 
are formally registered. 

Students are not received later than the last day set for chang 


of schedule. 
MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require 
ments and the proven ability to carry college work. To this enc 
the standing of all new students is provisional until after they 
have been in residence for one semester. At that time those an 
matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with thi 
spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactory quality ) 
work during their semester of residence and whose entrance unit 
are acceptable. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they cligil 
for recommendation to college standing in another institutiol, 
until they have been matriculated. Students are matriculatec 
only after they have come into full standing. A\ll students mus 
be matriculated before attaining to Junior standing. 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after the Christma 
recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident students mus 
fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the followin) 
semester. | 

Changes from this schedule may be made upon the payment 0) 
a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such a schedule at th 
appointed time subjects the student to a fee of two dollars 
Students may not elect less than twelve hours of work withov 
the special permission of the Classification Committee. " 
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i DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
! The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor 
t Arts under the following hour and credit requirements. 


} 
{ 
iN 


| Hour REQUIREMENTS 
One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required for 
-aduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lecture 
sriod, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. A 
citation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory 
sriod covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
» complete the course in four years one must take an average of 
fteen hours of academic work per semester throughout the four 
vars. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain 
amber of hours, but also attain an average of at least C grade 
ithose hours. To this end a certain number of credits is ascribed 
each grade as a basis of determining average grade. ‘The scale 
iso adjusted that the number of credits required for graduation 
\incides with the number of hours. Details regarding credits 


le published in The Manual of Procedure. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large range. 
he only limitations are such as will insure to him, on the one 
ind, the breadth of view which may be gained by an introduc- 
lry study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the 
ther, that concentration along some chosen line of work which 
iall develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge 
| some particular field. 
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To this end there are certain subject requirements as state 
below. The College would emphasize also the advisability o 
selecting work representing each of the following broad group 
of subjects: | 


1. Language, Literature and Fine Arts. 
2. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences. 
3. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy. 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS 


: 1 | 
Foreign Language—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomor 
years. 


Economics, History or Political Science—6 hours, | 
more year. 


Hygiene —2 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, unless a, 
equivalent is offered. 

Mathematics or Science—6 hours, Freshman year. 

Mathematics or Science—6 hours, Sophomore year, excep 
for those who enter with credit for three recommended units in on 
of these subjects. 


Physical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sophomor 
years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years for those not takin 
Military Trainmg. For those taking Military Training the re 
quirement is | hour per year throughout the course. 


Economics, History or Political Science-—6 hours, Junior Gs) 
Senior year, unless 3 recommended units of History were presente: 
for entrance. | 

Philosophy, Psychology or Religion-—9 hours, Sophema 
Junior or Senior year. 


In addition to these requirements, there is a general requiré 
ment of 36 hours of C and D academic work, of which at lea’ 


12 must be D work. 


See foot-notes 3 and 4, page 40. 
*May be all in one department or distributed among these departments 
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DEPARTMENTAL Major 


‘Students who have shown special ability in one line of work 
ry, with the consent of the head of the department, enroll for 
adepartmental major. This major includes at least 18 C or D 
furs in the department chosen, together with certain courses in 
aied subjects, and usually a reading knowledge of French and 
Crman. Six of these 18 hours must be D hours and at least 6 
nst be taken in the Senior year. The student plans his work in 
cisultation with the head of the department concerned. Certain 
prequisites, differing with the subject chosen, are indicated for 
2h major. A final examination or thesis or both may be re- 
yred. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a departmental 
rjor should indicate such intention to the head of the department 
2early as possible. 

The student who completes a departmental major receives in 


dition to his diploma the special commendation of the depart- 
nit. 


READING FoR Honors 
‘n order to encourage individual initiative opportunity is given 
ostudents at the beginning of their Junior year to ‘“‘read for 
ors.’ Students accepted by the F aculty as candidates for 
h course are relieved of approximately six hours of curricular 
vk in the Junior year and twelve hours in the Senior year. This 
it: freed from curricular work, together frequently with some of 
h'vacation periods, is devoted to a wide range of reading in the 
tuent’s major department and in allied fields under the guid- 
m2 of a member of the department concerned. The reading 
an’ cover a greater range than any of the courses offered in 
hidepartment and the student is expected to get a wider and 
leer knowledge of the field than would be possible by the 
alag of individual courses. His grasp of the entire subject is 
esd by a series of examinations at the end of his Senior year. 
'l power shown by him in these examinations may win for him 
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the bachelor’s degree ‘‘with honors’? or “‘with high honors’’ 
the field concerned. 


Courses IN Music AND ART 


The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in 
Departments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Mu 
The influence of the College is greatly enriched by the « 
tributions made through these departments to the cultural life 
the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the great music 
of the world are heard. all students being supplied with adi 
sion to their concerts. Great enlargement of life comes thro 
intimate acquaintance with these arts, both in theoretical and 
plied forms, and the College urges all regular students to incl 
them, at least to some degree, in their cultural courses, cr 
toward the B.A. degree being granted on conditions speci 
under the detailed description of the courses. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The College meets the requirements of the State Board 
Education for the State Certificate, enabling those recommen 
by the College to teach in the public elementary, junior high 
secondary schools of the State of California. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session presents a series of selected courses f 
the college curriculum for the benefit of undergraduate and g) 
uate students. It provides in addition an enlarged program in 
Department of Education for the special benefit of teachers ' 
wish to secure the various types of certificates for teachins 


California. | 

In the Laguna Beach division of the summer session, the Dey 
ment of Zoology conducts work under especially fortunate co 
tions at the Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. 
Hilton, Director. , 
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Music AND DRAMA COURSE 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day whose public 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College 
roduces each year a group of the most distinguished masters in 
various departments of achievement. For the concerts and 
ier entertamments thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 
every student. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


‘The work for the Master’s Degree requires full time for at 
st one academic year. It may be all in one department or be 
‘ided between two closely allied departments, a major and a 
aor. Thesis on some piece of research and oral examination 
\the field covered in the work for the degree are required. A 
dent expecting to register for such work must first consult the 
id of the department in which he expects to major and plan his 
igram of study. He will then submit this plan to the chairman 
the Committee on Graduate Study before completing registra- 
2 


The degree of Master of Arts may be taken in ordinary or 
‘h honors. The degree in ordinary consists of a program of 
ricular work, thesis, and final oral examination. A candidate 
the degee with honors is relieved of curricular requirements and 
fages in such personal study and research as will lead him to a 
vader and more complete understanding of the field of his choice 
n that expected of candidates in ordinary. He must also 
pare a thesis and at the end of his work present himself for 
ky examinations in his minor and major departments and an 
] examination covering the field of his thesis. 

Futher information concerning graduate work may be obtained 
m the chairman of the Committee on Graduate Study. 


‘ 


l 


} 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Formally recognized by the California State Board of Edu- 
| 
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cation the school is designed to train teachers and school admi 
istrators with the same thoroughness that has characterized P, 
mona undergraduate standards. Arrangements with the neart 
schools have opened an unusual opportunity for practice teachir 
under the supervision of skilled teachers. The special courses | 
education, conducted by masters of the subjects, offer rich oppo 
tunities beyond the mere technical requirements of State certific; 
tion laws. : 


. 


Work in the School of Education looks to the securing ¢ 
certificates in California and surrounding states as follows: 


I. General Secondary or High School Certificates. 
II. Junior High School Certificates. i 


ITI. Special Secondary Certificates. 


Manual and Fine Arts Type. 
Music Type. 


Physical Education Type. 
IV. General Elementary Certificates. 


V. Special Elementary Certificates of the three types liste 
above. 


At least Junior standing in Pomona College is required fc 
enrollment in the School of Education, though the elementat 
required courses for special certificates may be taken in Fresl 
man and Sophomore years. 


Graduate work, looking to High School certificates, requit, 
the Bachelor’s degree from an approved college. 


Graduates of approved Normal Schools and Junior Colles’ 
are admitted to the courses leading to all certificates, ( 


Graduates of Junior Colleges, looking to teaching in 7 
Flementary Schools of California, can secure their clemeniail 
certificates with their B.A., and have all work count direct! 
toward the requirements Fie High School certificates witho: 
loss. 
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| LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 
THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 


_ The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by 


Yliss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the 
urpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and 
atimate participation in college life notable educators from 
ther institutions. By this means such educators are annually 
1 residence in Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate 
ontact with distinguished instructors thus afforded to under- 
raduates is a unique privilege, often surpassing the privileges 
f the classroom of the institution from which these educators 
ome. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
.ev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
‘cures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
fominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The 
cturer upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular 
assroom work related to the history, geography, politics or 
ligion of the region in which he has been actively at work. 
his vivid representation of the missionary life is one of the most 
‘mulating features in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE ARTHUR O. CLARK FOUNDATION 


The Arthur O, Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur 
(, Clark, makes it possible for the College to offer each year a 


ltture or course of lectures in the general field of religious 
¢ucation. 


, 
q 
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OUTLINE OF WorRK BY YEARS 


An outline of the work which leads to graduation is he 
given by years. A more complete description of each cour 
may be found under Courses of Instruction. 

Each ‘“‘hour’”’ represents one recitation or laboratory peric 
per week for one semester. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 3 


Hygiene’) ))dos 2 semester hou 
Physical’ Education? 0.2...) 2 semester hou 
Foreign Language’ 0000020004) So 6 semester hou 
Mathematics or Science....20..0.00. ) 6 semester hou 
Elective: sf). 0: Not less than 12 nor more than 20 semester hou 
SoPpHOMORE YEAR . | 

Physical Education® 0000000): ee 2 semester hou 
Foreign Language’)... 6 semester hou 
Mathematics ‘or Science’... a 6 semester hot 
History, Economics or Political Science.............. 6 semester hot 
Elective Not less than 12 nor more than 18 semester hou 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

Physical, Education: (0.0.0 003 1 semester hour ea 
Economics, History or Political Science’.............- 6 semester hou 
Philosophy, Psychology or Religion’.............. 6-9 semester how 
Elective cides isa ieee Not less than 28 semester hours ea 


Should include any course requirements not already 
completed and enough advanced C and D courses to 
complete the graduation requirement of 36 hours of | 


C and D work, of which 12 must be D. | 


IMust be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless the equivale 
is offered. 
2One hour required of those taking Military Training. I 
sBy passing a proficiency test, a course in foreign literature | i 
English may be substituted for the language requirement. 


*Unless 3 units of one foreign language or 4 units or more of two! 
more foreign languages were presented for entrance, in which ¢i? 
only gone year of foreign language is required, provided this one ye 
is a continuation of foreign language taken in high school. 1 


‘Unless 38 recommended units of Mathematics or 3 of Laborat! 
Science were presented for entrance. 


y 1} 
‘Unless 3 recommended units of History were presented for ene 
™May be taken in Sophomore, Junior, or Senior year. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES 

The letter preceding the number in the designation of a 
ourse indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, 
lesignated by A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or 
jophomore year; B courses are either those which follow the 
\ courses of earlier years or the more advanced beginning 
ourses; C and D courses are advanced courses given to Juniors 
nd Seniors, D courses being the more difficult. The natural 
equence of courses is from A to B, B to C, and C to D, and a 
tudent may not enter a C or D course without previous work in 
ye same line. 


V 
_ Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; 
aose numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; 


t 


1ose numbered over 200 are for graduate students. Properly 
ualified Seniors may be enrolled in graduate courses with the 
onsent of the instructor. 


_ Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 


ve. 


In departments where one-hour courses are offered, two such 
ourses should be completed to secure the counting of hours and 
‘edits towards graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general 
umber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they 
ver a common subject and the entire sequence should be taken. 
', however, they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, 
‘though the course extends throughout the year, independent 
‘edit is given for the work of the first semester and the first 
ourse may be followed by some allied subject instead of the next 
durse in the sequence. Entrance to the second semester course 
by permission of the instructor. 


| All courses are three hours each unless otherwise designated. 
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Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Tw 
courses with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken co) 
temporaneously unless the numerals are preceded by differ 
letters (as M or W), showing that the classes meet on differe 
days of the group. | 


7:30 8:30 9:50 10/5011 1500213) 
REO .l I Vo Vi 
Pe’, Ht Vv Vi Vil 


a 


10:15 11:15 
ANON ORSS URAL I Pee Vili xeon I XI 
9:30 10:30 | 
SS ede SUEC CE IN II LV yas VI 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on th 
day of the group. ] 


ART 


A fee of $18 is charged for each hour of credit except | 
courses B100, B105a, B105b, Cllla, Cll1lb, D219a, D219b. 


Ala-Alb. Design. BEC( 


This course for beginners includes a study of the elements ¢ 
design in primitive art and historic ornament, and their app 
cation to various types of original commercial design. 

knowledge of the theory of perspective and practice in out-do! 
sketching are provided. 2 hours. MF, III. 


Blla-Bllb. Drawing and Design. BEC 


Drawing from still life and cast in charcoal is combined in th 
course with work in water color and tempera. Pictorial con) 
position is studied as applied to illustration in black and whi 
and: color.'2 hours!) WF, V: 


<= 


B100. Art Interpretation. BEG( 


A course for students wishing to know how art applies | 
everyone in everyday life. A study of art in the home and tl 
community. 2 hours. MIV, VII. 


B105a-B105b. History of Painting. BEG 


A brief study of the dominant characteristics of the histor 
schools of painting. 2 hours. MW, XT. 
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‘Illa, Cl1l1b. History and Appreciation of Art PIJOAN 


Study of the historical development of art with especial atten- 
tion to national genius and expression. 2 hours. M W, III. 


120a-C120b. Advanced Drawing and Design. BEGGS 


| A course in still life painting in oil. The composition of easel 
pictures and the design of mural paintings are considered. 
Problems involving the theory of the design of mosaic, stained 
_ glass and fresco are also given. 2 hours. WF, IX. 


1219a-D219b. Teaching of Art. BEGGS 


iA general course in methods for art teachers in public schools. 
Principles of design, color and drawing, demonstrated by prob- 
Wiems. 1 hour. M, V. 


| ASTRONOMY 
la-Blb. General Astronomy. BRACKETT 


_A non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts of 
jastronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory ; 
designed for students who have only elementary preparation 
in physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two 
hours a week; lecture and observatory, amounting to one 


Period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. VJ. 


(01. Essentials of Astronomy. BRACKETT 


‘A special course in the essentials of the subject, designed for 
students who have a working knowledge of analytic geometry 
_and calculus and of the more important principles of physical 
‘ science. Classroom, two hours a week; lecture and observatory 
‘amounting to one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00. First 


psemester. JV. 


(02. Cosmogony. BRACKETT 


Systems of cosmogony and evolution. Kantian, Laplacian and 
other historical theories compared with modern hypotheses 
‘based upon present knowledge of the constitution of the stars 
and their motions.’ Prerequisite: Astronomy Bl or Cl10l. 
‘Second semester. JV. 


(03a. The Hae BRACKETT 


A more detailed study of the sun and its constitution, including 
observations with the 40-foot horizontal telescope. Laboratory 
fee, $5.00. First semester. VIII. 


403b. Variable Stars and Binaries. BRACKETT 


Systematic observational study of certain variable and binary 
stars, with construction of light curves, and discussion of their 
3 and origin. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Second semes- 
ler. ITI, 
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D104. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. BRACKE’ 


Some phase of theoretical or practical astronomy, such as t 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude. Classroo 
one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting to f 
periods a week. First semester. Fee, $5.00. A. 


D105. Celestial Mechanics. BRACKE’ 


Applications of the principles of mechanics to the motions 
heavenly bodies, with special problems such as the computati 
of orbits or the determination of the circumstances of eclips 
Second semester. A. 


D106a-D106b. Astrophysics. BRACKE’ 


A practical course in the spectrographic study of the sun a 
stars. Laboratory fee, $8.00 per semester. 


D230. Seminar in Astronomy. BRACKE: 


Investigation in a particular field such as binaries, varial 
stars, or in some phase of Astrophysics. Each semester. 1 
4 hours. May be repeated for credit. A. | 


BIOLOGY 
Ala-Alb. General Biology. HILTON, MUNZ and ASSISTAN 


A general course for either those who intend to take furth 
biological work or those who wish but one year. It may 


taken for credit only by students who have had no high sch« 
biology, botany or zoology. Class, MW, VII; laborato: 
MTWTh, or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. | 


C105. Bacteriology. MUI! 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture a 


study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisit 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, W, | 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breaka 
deposit, $5.00. Alternates with C107. (Omitted in 1927-192, 


C107. Genetics. MUI. 
Course covering modern developments in the study of hered 
and evolution and the application in plant and animal breedit 
and in improvement of mankind. Prerequisite: one year ° 
biological work. First semester. Class, MW, I; laborato) 


W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Alternates with C105) 


C108. Bionomics. HILTI 


A course in the history of biological progress, including modi 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open? 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological wo. 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Secc 
semester. 2 hours. MV, I. 
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1219. Teaching of Biological Sciences. HUNTER 


For those who expect to teach Botany, Zoology or Biology. 
7 Discussions of teaching methods in the biological sciences to- 
gether with a consideration of material and equipment needed 
for such work. Second semester. 2 hours. TTh, J. 


BoTANY 


2la-B21b. General Botany. MUNZ 


A general treatment of structure and life-processes of plants, 
giving a picture of plants as living organisms. A survey of 
the plant kingdom, giving the steps in the evolution series. 
* Both laboratory and field “work. Prerequisite: Biology Al or 
high school biology or botany or zoology. Class, TTh, VII; 
laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 a semester. 


121. Plant Histology and Anatomy. MUNZ 


. Study of plant anatomy with special reference to the vascular 
‘and other tissues from the evolutionary point of view. Pre- 
requisite: General Botany. First semester. Class TTh, II; 
| Dee T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Alternates ‘with 


123. Plant Physiology. MUNZ 


' Nutrition and life-processes in the plant; a discussion of such 
| topics as absorption, conduction, transpiration, photosynthesis, 
respiration, fermentation, etc. A foundation course for work 
in horticulture and agriculture. Prerequisite: General Botany. 


First semester. Class T, JJ; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Lab- 
oratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternates with 
C121. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


1126. Taxonomy. MUNZ 


'Study of our local flora and of classification methods. Much 
field work, with trips to coast, mountains and desert for study 
of plants in their native conditions. Prerequisite : General 
Botany. Second semester. Class, M, I; laboratory, MW’, 
| 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00. Alternates with D128. 


i 28. Comparative Morphology. MUNZ 


‘Comparative morphology of green plants, especially of the 
' Bryophytes and Pteridophytes. Prerequisite: General Botany. 
am semester. Class, MW, I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. 
_ Laboratory fee, $7.00. ‘Alternates with D126. (Omitted in 
, 1927-1928.) 


1 31. Botanical Problems, MUNZ 


, Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
“the department. Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. May be re- 
peated for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for regis- 
tration. Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each hour of credit. 


t 
f 
| 
| 
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D231. Research. MUNz 


Open only to graduates. Each semester. 2 to 6 hours. May 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each houi 
of credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Emphasis placed on the historical development of the non- 
mathematical, philosophical concepts of chemistry, and the rela- 
tion of both chemical philosophy and applied chemistry to human 
affairs. Adapted to the needs of students who desire science 
as a cultural asset. Intended especially for those who are 
planning no further work in chemistry. No laboratory. I] 
Fee, $2.00 each to defray expenses of lecture demonstrations 


B3a, B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemistry. 


GROS{ 
Prerequisites: Entrance Chemistry or Alb, or consent of in- 
structor. Descriptive chemistry according to the general plar 
of the periodic system, including also the development of 
modern ideas of electrons, atoms, molecules, and ions, anc 
such theoretical aspects of physical chemistry as the gas laws 
and the properties of matter considered on a partially mathe’ 
matical basis. A prerequisite to all more advanced courses ir 
chemistry. Class, TTh, II. Laboratory, T or Th, 1:15-4:10) 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


B6. Qualitative Analysis. TRUESDAIL 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3, (or, by consent of the instructor 
may be accompanied by Chemistry B3). A lecture and labora- 
tory course designed to give the student a knowledge of the 
fundamentals underlying the properties and uses of the metallic 
elements, as well as the systematic qualitative analysis of the 
more common metals and acids. First semester. Class, Th) 
VIII; laboratory, two periods; TTh, or WF, 1:15-4:10. Labora: 
tory fee, $10.00. 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. TRUESDAIL 


To be preceded or accompanied by Chemistry B3b and Bo 
Designed to give the student training in some of the funda- 
mental and simpler methods of both volumetric and gravimetric 
analysis. Class period used to discuss the principles and prob: 
lems involved in quantitative analysis. Each semester. Class,7. 
VIII; laboratory, two periods: TTh or WF, 1:15-4:10. Labora: 
tory fee, $10.00. 


C110a, C110b. Organic Chemistry. ROBINSON 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3b, and preceded or accompanied by 
Chemistry B6. A study of the compounds of carbon, including) 


Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. ROBINSON 
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in the first semester, a survey of the principal classes of carbon 
‘compounds and their characteristics; and in the second semester, 
_a study of synthetical methods and of the atomic forces at work 
in the reactions of the carbon compounds. Numerous biological 
and industrial applications are cited. Class, VII; laboratory, 
(1:15-4:10, T, F, 4 or 5 hours. Laboratory fee, 1 hour, $6.00 ; 
2 hours, $10.00 each semester. 


(111. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. TRUESDAIL 


A continuation of B 7, designed to give the student a more com- 
‘prehensive course in the theory and practice of volumetric and 
‘gravimetric analysis. Second semester. Class, Th, VIII ; labora- 
‘tory, two periods; TTh or WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


113. Special Quantitative Methods. GROSS 


‘Prerequisite : Chemistry Clll. First semester. Three labora- 
tory periods, A, from which time is taken for conferences. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


(14. Advanced Organic Chemistry. ROBINSON 


\Prerequisite: Chemistry C110b. Devised to give additional ex- 
perience and insight into the laboratory methods of organic 
chemistry, either preparative or analytical. Laboratory and con- 
ference, A. Each semester, 2 or 3 hours. May be repeated for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per hour. 


[ 15a, D115b. Biological Chemistry, TRUESDAIL 


Prerequisites: Biology, Physics, Calculus, and Chemistry B/7, 
and C110. By consent of the instructor, some of these prere- 
quisites may in special cases be waived. Lectures and reports 
on the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, body tissues, 
dlood, secretions, putrefaction and the physiological processes 
such as digestion, absorption and assimilation of food, general 
enzyme action, metabolism and the fundamental principles of 
autrition, The laboratory work consists of qualitative and 
quantitative experiments on the lecture material. Class, WF, 
LIT; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


519a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. GROSS 


Prerequisites: Differential and Integral Calculus, Chemistry 
37 and a C course in either Quantitative Analysis or Physics. 
A general review of elementary physical chemistry, followed by 
im intensive study of thermodynamics and its application to cer- 
ain topics in the study of solutions, ionized solutes, equilibria, 
»hase rule, thermochemistry and electrochemistry. Class, TTh, 
VIII; laboratory, 1:15-4:10, T. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 


D21a, D1I2Ib. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


A study of chemical history and modern chemical literature, 


yes frequent oral and written reports. One hour each. Class. A. 
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D201a, D20Ib. Research in Chemistry. THE STAF 


This course is included in the chemistry curriculum to give tl 
advanced student the opportunity to become acquainted wil 
the methods used in attacking new problems in the field ¢ 
chemistry. Problems in Physical, Analytical, Organic, ¢ 
Biological Chemistry may be undertaken with the consent ¢ 
the instructor under whom the student wishes to work. 2 
hours. A. Each semester. Fees, $3.00 per hour. 


D219. The Teaching of Chemistry. GRO! 


Second semester. 2 hours, A. Prerequisite: Consent of i 


structor. 4 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


A reading knowledge of French or German is required ¢ 
students majoring in Economics or Sociology. 


Bla-Blb. Elements of Economics. DUNCA 


A basic course in the general principles of Economics. Requir€ 
for students expecting to complete an Economics major. Th 
course or Economics B3 required before taking other cours 
in Economics. Two sections. J, JII. ae 


B3. Principles of Economics. SIMO 


A rapid introductory survey of economic theory. First seme 
ter.' IT. 


B29. Statistical Methods. sIMC 


Theory and method, including averages, frequency distributio 
dispersion, correlation, and graphical methods. Second seme 
ter. S, JJ. Laboratory periods, W and F. 1:15-4:10, Labor 
tity fee, $4100: ) 


B3la-B31b. Accounting. THOMSC 
MF, VII and M or T, 1:15-4:10 | 
C105. Money and Banking. SIMC 


History and principles of Money and Banking, with particul 
attention to recent developments in the field of banking. Fut 
semester. VJ. | 


Coes akc Bates | | 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financ’ 
administration, with special attention to the theory and practi 
of taxation. Second semester. JV. P| 


C108. Problems of Labor. KIE 


A study of labor organizations; labor legislation; scientt 
management; methods of promoting industrial peace. Seco 
semester. JV. 
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09. Transportation Problems. SIMON 


An historical and analytical study of transportation principles 
and problems, with particular reference to railway transporta- 
tion in the United States. Second semester. VJ. 


110. Corporation Finance. DUNCAN 
' iF ; : ' 5 
Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 


crol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, includ- 
ng some study of cooperative organizations. It is recommended 
hat a course in accounting precede this course. First semester. 
'V. 

}11. Investments. SIMON 


A study of the fields of speculation and investment; problems 
of investment and analysis. Economics C110 prerequisite. Sec- 
ond semester. VIII. 


14. Elements of Marketing. SIMON 


\n analysis of the institutions and methods employed in the 
listribution of agricultural products and manufactured articles. 
First semester. J. 


J16. Agricultural Economics. BURGESS 


A study of the application of economic principles to certain 
yroblems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
narketing and prices. Second semester. J. 


)17. Economic Problems of the Orient. DUNCAN 


: : , me 

‘A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
nrollment restricted to those expecting to complete an Eco- 


.omics or Sociology major and to others by special consent of 
constructor. First semester. V’J/. 


19. Monopolies and Trusts. BURGESS 
i study of the economic and legal status of monopolies. First 
‘emester. VIII. 


)25a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the 


United States. PITMAN 
| (See History.) 


| 0. Seminar in Economics. DUNCAN 
: 


“he special topics studied vary from year to year, and will in- 
lude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its 
evelopment. Required for students expecting to complete an 
<onomics major. Second semester. 2 hours. A. 


a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. KIRK 


cA 
4 


“he social population; social forces; social processes; social 
roducts; sociological principles. Two sections, JV and VJ. 
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C125. The Control of Poverty. KIF 
(Omitted in 1927-1928.) 

D112. Social Psychology. EWE 
(See Psychology D112.) 

C127. Criminology. KIF 


The nature and evolution of crime; criminal traits and type 
the origin and evolution of punishment; crime and _ soci 
progress. First semester. JV. 


D227. Advanced Studies in Social Economics, KIR 


Designed to meet the needs of students who are interested . 


the social sciences. First semester. JJ. 
{ 


D228. Seminar in Social Economics. KIF 


Students will carry on special studies and investigations und 
the direction of the instructor. Open only to students w! 
have shown in D227 capacity for doing this type of indivily 
work. Second semester. JI//. 


EDUCATION 


{ 


With the close of the collegiate year 1927-1928, there 
a_ possibility that training for the elementary certificates will 
discontinued in Pomona College. Students who have in mind. 
secure certification for teaching after that date are strongly a 
vised to elect courses leading to the secondary certificates. 


C103. Principles and Problems of American Education. 
| DOUGLA 


The purpose of this course is to introduce the student to t 
most important problems in American Education and to 2 
quaint him with certain approaches to the solution of the 
problems. It should precede other courses in Education € 
cepting C107. First semester. JJ and V. 


C106. Principles of Elementary Education. DOUGLA 


The aims, organization and curriculum of the elementary sche 
as a part of the American system of education. Students qua’ 
fying for the elementary credential should enroll in this cour 
before enrolling in Education D210. Second semester. VJ. | 


C107. Educational Psychology. EWI 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The inherit: 
nature of the learner; principal features of the learni 
process; principles of educational discipline; methods of meni 
measurement. Both semesters. First semester. VIII; seco! 
semester. V. : 
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119. Classroom Methods and Management. DOUGLASS 


This course deals with the technique of classroom procedure. 
It is adapted especially to the needs of prospective secondary- 
‘school teachers. 2 hours. Second semester. TTh, II 


130. Public Education in California. NICHOLL 


_A course in public education in California including the organi- 
_zation and administration of the California school system. 2 
hours. First semester. WF, I. 


104a, D104b. History of Education. NICHOLL 


|The development of educational theory and practice from the 

_Greek period to the present. The second semester is devoted 
to a discussion of modern problems and principles growing out 
of historical changes, with special reference to the development 
| of education in the United States. 2 hours. WF, VII. 


108. Education for Citizenship. NICHOLL 


_A course presented in such a way as to lead the teacher to 
appreciate the social purpose of high school subjects and to 
make instruction in all classes contribute to the training of 
youth for good citizenship. 2 hours. Second semester. WF, J. 


m4, The Junior High School. DOUGLASS 


A study of the objectives, organization, curriculum, and methods 
‘of instruction of the junior high school. 2 hours. Second 
" semester. Th, 4:15-6:10. 


17. The Measurement of Intelligence. WILLIAMS 


A study of the principles and methods of intelligence testing 
| with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the Stanford 
_ Revision of the Binet Tests. Second semester. V/JII. 


125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education. EYRE 
lA study of the development of the child mentally, physically 
‘and morally. Second semester. VIII. 


1206. The Principal and His School. DOUGLASS 


‘A course in the administration of secondary schools for prin- 
‘cipals, supervisors and administrative officers. Prerequisite: 
_Education D215, or the consent of the instructor. Alternates 
‘with Education D216. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


1210. Practice Teaching. DOUGLASS 
A course in actual practice teaching, supervised, including reg- 


iular conferences with the supervisor. 2 to 4 hours. A. See 
salso courses [1219 as listed in other departments, which are 
teachers’ courses. 


| 
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D215. Principles of Secondary Education. DOUGLAS 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and pra 
tice of secondary education; a general course for teachers an 
officers of secondary schools. 2 hours. First semester. I}. 


D216. The Secondary School Curriculum. DOUGLAS 


A.critical analysis of recent advances in the development of tt 
secondary school program of study, with particular referenc 
to the reports of important committees and to recent literatu| 
on curriculum making. Prerequisite: Education D215, or thi 
consent of the instructor. 2 hours. Alternates with Educatio 
D206. Second semester. T, 4:15-6:05, ef 


D217. Seminar in Education. DOUGLASS and GIBsO| 


Stress is placed upon current educational problems and _literd 
ture. Students consider individual problems. 2 hours. May bh 
repeated for credit. First semester. T, 4:15-6:10. Secon’ 
semester.  YW7)) 4215-6210. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


A2a, A2b. Engineering Drawing. BEGGS and TAYLO) 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing. Includes lettering 
use of instruments, orthographic projections, intersection 0) 
solids, development of surfaces and the making and interpretin 
of working drawings. First semester, Beggs; second semeste!’ 
Taylor. 2 hours. TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


B3a, B3b. Engineering Drawing. BEGGS and TAYLO! 
An advanced course. Treats of orthographic, isometric an| 
perspective projections, shades and shadows, machine part! 
draughting, office practice and standards. Prerequisite: Engi 
neering A2 or its equivalent. First semester, Beggs; secom 
semester, Taylor. 2 hours. TTh, 1:15-4:10. 1 


C112. Engineering Drawing. TAYLO! 
A laboratory course in design of cams, gears, machine part 


and simple trusses. Two 3-hour periods a week. 2 hour: 
credit. Second semester. TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


D113a, D113b. Analytic Mechanics. TAYLO! 


A study of force and motion with special reference to engineer 
ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge 4 
| 


Calculus. VII. (Omitted in 1927-1928; will be given in 192 
1929.) | 


ENGLISH 


Writing and Speech are emphasized features of all lowe 
division courses. ! 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL STAF] 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta, 
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tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
‘and speech. 4 hours. In case of Freshmen and Sophomores 
| this course is prerequisite for all B courses in the department. 
_ (After 1927-1928 it will be prerequisite for all other depart- 
ental courses). Men: WF, JIT; section meetings at JJ. 
| Women: /i’F, V; section meetings at VJ. 


4. Shakespeare. FRAMPTON 


A general course, including some consideration of Shakespeare’s 
‘life and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, the 
chief stress falling, however, on a study of the greater plays 
_with a view to enabling the student to read Shakespeare with 
sympathetic appreciation. Prerequisite: English Al in case of 
. Freshmen and Sophomores. Second semester. JV. 


5a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. LINCOLN 


Wide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry and 
essays especially, with lectures on its significance as an ex- 
pression and interpretation of general English life. Pre- 
| requisite: English Al in case of Freshmen and Sophomores. I//. 


7a, B7b. Types of Drama. DAVIS 


Studies in the great periods of dramatic achievement from the 
classic Greek to the present day with as extensive reading as 
time will permit. Prerequisite: English Al in case of Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. Offered to men and women in alter- 
‘nation; in 1927-1928 registration is limited to men. I’J//. 


Da, B9b. Types of Prose Fiction. HARRIS 


) Studies in the various phases, as tale, romance, novel and short- 
story, through which fiction writing .has passed from medieval 
times to our own. Prerequisite: English Al in case of Fresh- 
\men and Sophomores. Offered to men and women in alterna- 
tion ; in 1927-1928 registration is limited to women. J[YN. 


21. English Composition. WOOD 


A general course with emphasis on expository writing. Limited 
ito students who have completed at least one course in English. 
First semester, J; second semester, V/I. 


(02. Chaucer. LINCOLN 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
Offered to men and women in alternation; in 1927-1928 regis- 
tration is limited to women. Second semester. VI. 


(03a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MCCULLY 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
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and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginning 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement i 
England and on the Continent. Permission of the instructo 
must be secured before registration for this course. JI. 


C105a, Cl05b. American Literature. LINCOL] 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex 
pression of our national characteristics and sentiments. Of 
fered to men and women in alternation; in 1927-1928 registra 
tion is limited to men. IV. | 


C107. Contemporary Poetry. LINCOL! 


A course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry wit! 
directed practice in the writing of verse. First semester. Vii 


Cllt. Short-Story Writing. FRAMPTO! 
Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of con 
temporary short-stories. First semester. V. | 


C112. The Essay. HARRI 


A writing course with some study of recent essay literatur 
Second semester. V. 


C119a,-C119b. Early English. Davi 


The elements of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English studied fo 
their light on the problems of present-day usage. Required o 
those seeking teacher’s certification in English. Acceptabl 
for graduate credit only when accompanied by an approve 
linguistic thesis. Offered in alternation with D121. J/I, 
D121a-D121b. Modern English. DAV! 
The history of the English language considered with attentio 
especially to the development of modern grammar and diction 
studies in linguistic forms and usage as found in representa 
tive English and American writings of today. Required 0 
those seeking teacher’s certification in English. Offered in al 
ternation with C119. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) | 


D123a, D123b. History of English Drama to 1642. i 
FRAMPTO! 
Lectures and readings tracing the historical development 0 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the wor! 


of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through it 
decline to the closing of the theatres. VII. 


D125a,D125b. Shakespeare. MCCULL’ 
A study of Shakespeare’s complete works. [, a 
D127. Literary Criticism. FRAMPTO! 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism ; studies 0 
outstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised crit 
ical writing. First semester. T, X and XII, and F, IX. 


| 
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(128. Dramatic Writing. PENCE 


Studies in the technique of play construction together with prac- 
‘tice in dramatic composition. Second semester. Th. XII and 
XIV ; one other hour A. 


1215a, D215b. The Development of English Literature 
; THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


‘Lectures, reading, papers and seminar reports directed toward 
‘a synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of 
literature and allied subjects; the course culminates in the com- 
\prehensive final examination required of departmental majors 
‘and of candidates for the M.A. degree in English. Prerequisite: 


‘English C103 or an equivalent. M, XJ, and W, XJ and XIII. 


218. The Great Victorians. MCCULLY 


‘The “major prophets,” Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold, receive 
‘chief emphasis. The work of other eminent Victorians is in- 
vestigated and discussed in relation to these central figures and 
ito the general social life of the period. Prerequisite: English 


C103 or an equivalent. Second semester. (Omitted in 1927- 
1928.) 

[?30. Composition Seminar. FRAMPTON 
f 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
matters and fields of literary interest. Second semester. T, X 
and XII, and F, 1X. 


FRENCH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. JONES, BISSIRI, BAGSTAD 


Stress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
‘translation of French prose; dictation, conversation and easy 
‘composition. Four sections. JJ, III, VII. 


Ba-B3b. French Novel of the Nineteenth Century. 
BISSIRI, HUSSON 


A study of the prose writers of the nineteenth century. Selec- 
‘tions from representative authors; Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, 
Loti, Sand, Coppee. Composition, summaries and reports in 
French. Four sections. J, JJ, IV, VI. 


Fla-B4b. Grammatical Analysis. BISSIRI 


‘An intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idiomatic 
French, original compositions, conversation, reading of con- 
temporary French. Class conducted largely in French. Pre- 
requisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 hours. TTh, VIII. 


€05. Classic Drama. JONES and BISSIRI 


A study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliere, with 
collateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Prerequisite: 
‘French B3 or equivalent. Two sections. First semester. IV. 
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C106. Seventeenth Century Prose. _ JONES and BISsI 


Study of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyere, Descartes, Pase: 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Mmes. de Sevigne, La Fayette and Mai 
tenon; lectures and collateral study in French upon the a; 
of Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted | 
French. Second semester. JV. 


C107a-C107b. French Conversation. BISSII 


Practical course in French conversation based on mode: 


colloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and B4 or equi 
alent. dc hour.) ig aX. 


D109. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. JONE 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteent 
century, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire an 
J. J. Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by member 
of the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Require 
for French major unless D111 is taken. First semester. [ 
(Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


D110. Romantic School. -JONE 


An intensive study of the French poets of the early nineteent 
century. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Musset, an 
others. Collateral readings and lectures upon the period. Pre 
requisite: French C105 and C106. Required for French majo 


unless D112 is taken. Second semester. J/. (Omitted in 1927 
1928.) 


Dill. Le Moyen Age. JONE 


Poetry of the Middle Ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. Lec 
tures upon the literary history of the period. Required fo 
French major unless D109 is taken. First semester. J77 


D112. La Renaissance. JONE 


Ronsard and the Pleiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetry 0 
Marot. Lectures. Required for French major unless D110 i 
taken. Second semester. JV. | 


D219. The Teaching of French. BISSIR 


Discussion of textbooks and methods. Technical: Frencl 
phonetics. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


GEOLOGY 


Bl. Physical Geology, Dynamic and Structural DUDLE} 


Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Class: 
two hours a week; laboratory or field work, one period % 
week. First semester. Class, H’F, I; laboratory, W or Th 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. ! 
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2. Historical Geology. DUDLEY 
Prerequisite: Geology Bl. Second semester. Class, WR, I; 
‘laboratory or field work, W or Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
$3.00. 


3. Determinative Mineralogy. DUDLEY 


, Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First 
‘semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 hours. A. Laboratory 
' fee, $4.00. 

) 


( 05. Crystallography. DUDLEY 


_Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
‘istry or of Physics. First semester 2 hours. WF, V. 


(10. Petrology. DUDLEY 
iThe study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: 


Geology Bl, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


111. Optical Mineralogy. DUDLEY 


‘Prerequisite: Geology C105. First semester. Two class and 
one laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Given 
‘alternate years. 


f 12. Petrography. DUDLEY 
Prerequisite: Geology D111. Second semester. One class 
and two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Given 
alternate years. 

30, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. DUDLEY 


3 hours. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


GERMAN 


“a-Alb. Elementary. NOLLEN, BAGSTAD 


} 

The essentials of grammar. Translation from and into Ger- 
man. Constant ear training, and as much practice in speaking 
as time permits. Etymology. Comment on German life and 
jterature. Three sections. //, V. 


Ba=B3b. Advanced. NOLLEN, BAGSTAD 


More advanced and with the addition of a study of different 
works of German literature. In the second semester, reading 
issigned on the lines of the student’s major work in science 


or literature. Prerequisite: German Al or equivalent. Two sec- 
tons. VJ, 


32a-B1 2b. German Literature and Life. NOLLEN 


A survey, in English translation, of German life and thought. 
vontemporary art and history. Works of general interest such 
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as the Nibelungenlied, the lyrics of the troubadours, the writin; 
of Martin Luther and some of the best modern German sin 
the Reformation. VJII. 


C113a-C113b. German Literature and Life. NOLLE 
The same course as the above, with the exception that the ri 
quired reading will be done in German instead of in Englis 
translation. VJ/I. 


C109a-C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. NOLLE 
Rapid reading of typical works from the time of Goethe unt 
the present. Contact established with other European litera 
movements of the period. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite 
German B3 or equivalent. J. (Withdrawn in 1927-1928.) 
One of the following courses, to be elected only with the cot 
sent of the instructor, may be offered if there is sufficie 


demand. 
D115. Goethe and His Times. NOLLE 
Either semester. A. 
D217. Middle High German. 7 NOLLE 
Either semester. A. 
GREEK | 
Bla-Blb. Elementary. ROBBID 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scie! 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literatur’ 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. VIII. | 


B3a, B3b. Selections from Greek Literature. ROBBER 


Selected readings from Herodotus, Plato, Homer and # 
tragedians. Study of the Greek theater and stage antiquities. 
(Withdrawn in 1927-1928.) : 


C117. History of Greece. , ROBBID 


Lectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, civiliz 
tion and achievement of the Greeks from prehistoric times — 
the Roman Conquest. First semester. JV. 


j 


HISTORY | 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. PITMA 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to t! 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention 
paid to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic fore 
of change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understat) 
ing of contemporary problems. Normally a prerequisite 1 
advanced courses in history. 2. / 
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5a, B5b. American History. COOKE 


A general survey from the early explorations to the present 
tracing the development of the American people in its economic, 
‘ social, and governmental aspects. First semester to the admin- 
istration of Jackson. Second semester, the Jacksonian period 
to the present. 


I1a-B7b. English History. PITMAN 


A survey of the development of the main features of civiliza- 
tion in England and the British Empire. Emphasis i is laid upon 
the evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as 
‘well as the growth of political institutions. Thus the course 
is largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. First 
‘semester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Britain 
and the Empire since 1660. VIII. 


(09. Westward Expansion of American Society. COOKE 
A study of frontier society in its geographic, economic, social 
and governmental aspects, and of the influence of frontier 
‘conditions and institutions on the character of American society 
and politics. Second semester, VJ. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


€13a-C113b. Modern European History. COOKE 


Following an introductory survey of the forces operating in 
the society of the eighteenth century a study is made of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. First semester, 
‘to 1815. The development of European nations is traced in 
its political and cultural aspects with emphasis upon inter- 
national relations with reference to present-day conditions. 
Second semester, 1815 to the present. VJJ. 


C17, C118. History of the Greeks and Romans. ROBBINS 
(See Departments of Greek and Latin for description.) JV. 


[ 19. American Diplomatic History. FAIRMAN 


An examination of American diplomatic practice in such mat- 
ters as neutrality and freedom of the seas, fisheries, commer- 
cial relations, the Monroe Doctrine, recognition of new = 
ernments, expatriation and protection of citizens abroad, 
Migration, disarmament, arbitration and international aaa 
tion. First semester. IJ. 


[25a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the United 
. States. PITMAN 


A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditions 
which helped determine the character and importance of the 
major political and social problems of American colonial and 
national history. 3 hours. VII. 


C3la-D131b. Hispanic American History. PIJOAN 
Special fields selected for study and investigation, such as the 
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period of the great discoveries, the Spanish settlement of Cal: 
fornia, Spanish institutions in America. 2 hours. TTh, VI. 


D219. Teaching of History and the Social Sciences. COOK 


Reports and discussions on such subjects as centers of hi: 
torical investigation, schools of interpretation, mutual effec! 
of teaching and research, societies, foundations, reviews, cui 
ricula, methods of instruction, apparatus, and the relation o 
history to other social studies and the arts. Second semeste 
ZZ moursy 4. 


D232. Seminar in Western History. HULBER’ 


The exploration and settlement of the Far West, based largel 
upon investigations of the Mason Collection. Second semeste 
2-4 hours. A. 


For courses in American Government and Constitutions 
History, see the Department of Political Science and Law; fo 
financial and economic history, see the Department of Econom 
ics; for the history of education, see Department of Education 
for philosophy of the state and history of philosophy, see De 
partment of Philosophy; for church history, see Department o 
Religion. 


ITALIAN 
B3la-B31b. Elementary. JONE 


Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciation 
Composition and dictation. XJ. 


C133. Boccaccio and Petrarch. JONE: 


Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boccaccio 
Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A. 


C134. Dante. JONES 


Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pur 
gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports it 
Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. A. 


D135. I Poeti dei secoli XVIII e XIX. JONES 


A study of the foremost Italian poets and dramatists of the 
last two centuries. Collateral readings and reports in Italian. 
First semester. A. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


D136. I] Cinquecento. JONES 


A study of the Italian epics of the sixteenth century. Readings 
from Bolardo, Ariosto, Tasso and others. Collateral readings 
and reports in Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second 
semester. A. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 
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LATIN 


a-A2b. Cicero, Ovid and Vergil. ROBBINS 


Cicero, Orations I and IV against Catiline and the Oration 
‘or Archias; selected passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Vergil’s Aeneid. VJI. 


a, B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. ROBBINS 


cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
ife and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
dorace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
is reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
dorace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VJ. 


35a-C105b. Composition. ROBBINS 


Xeview of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
tected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class: 
ectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
e-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
vatin. A. 1 hour. 


Za, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. ROBBINS 


elected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 
pment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
‘tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. JV. 


'8. History of Rome. ROBBINS 


ectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, or- 
anization and achievement of the Romans from the founda- 
on of the Eternal City to the reign of Justinian. Second 
emester. V. 


9a, DI09b. Roman Philosophy and Satire. ROBBINS 


elections from the philosophical works of Cicero, Lucretius 
nd Seneca; contribution of Rome to the history of philosophy. 
elected poems of Martial, Persius and Juvenal; history of 
ie origin and development of satire. Alternates with C105. 
Omitted in 1927-1928.) 

19. The Teaching of Latin. ROBBINS 
Jesigned for those who plan to teach Latin in the secondary 
chools. First semester. 2 hours. A. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


20. Latin Seminar. ROBBINS 


eminar in Roman Literature with emphasis upon the Roman 
istorians, Livy and Tacitus. Second semester. 2 to 4 hours. A. 


MATHEMATICS 


The courses in Mathematics designated A2, A4, A5 and B3 
intended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter with 
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credit for three and a half or four units of commended wo 
in Mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometry mi 
take Mathematics B13. Mathematics A5 is intended primarily fi 
those who do not expect to take further work in the subje 
Others should take Mathematics A4 and A2 or B3, according 
their preparation and need. 


A2. Plane Trigonometry. BERRY and RUSSEL 


Elements of plane trigonometry with practical problems. Ea 
semester. First semester, /; second semester, J//J. 


A4. Algebra. RUSSEL 


A semester course in second year algebra, designed for tho 
who have studied algebra only one year. First semester. i 
A5a-A5b. Elementary Analysis. BERRY and TAYLC 


A theoretical and historical study of some of the more i 
teresting principles of mathematical analysis. J/I. ‘ 


Boa, Bab Algenes: RUSSEI 


Fundamental operations and quadratic equations; comple 
numbers; ratio, proportion and variation; binomial theoren! 
elementary functions; series; logarithms; ‘theory of equatior 
Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra. JV. a 


B13a, B13b. Analytical Geometry and Calculus. RUSSEL 


An elementary course in the principles of coordinate geomet’ 
and introduction to differential calculus. Designed to folla 
Mathematics A2, A5 or B3. VI. ! 
B17. Elements of Analytic Geometry and Calculus. TAYE 


Primarily for students of Engineering. Second semester. | 


Cl15a-Cl15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. RUSSEL 
A continuation of Mathematics Bl3a, B13b. JV. “4 


D119. Theory of Equations. RUSSEL 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations, employit 
determinants, elimination and linear transformations. Fir 
semester. JI. an 


D120. Differential Equations. RUSSEI 


A general course in the theory and solution of differenti 
equations. Second semester. JJ. if 


D121a-D1I21b. Higher Analysis. 


An introduction to the realm of higher mathematics, inclu 
ing the intensive study of some particular subject, such as tt 
theory of numbers of real functions, designed to develop 1 
dependence and power in mathematical reasoning. J/J. ( Omit 
in 1927-1928.) 
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227. Projective Geometry. TAYLOR 


A deductive study of the principles of projective geometry 
with special attention to the foundations of geometry. Second 
-semester. A. 


219. The Teaching of Mathematics. RUSSELL 


‘Lectures, readings, and discussions on what should be re- 
‘garded as essential in the teaching of mathematics. First 
semester. 2 hours. WF, VII. (Withdrawn in 1927-1928.) 

? MILITARY SCIENCE 

. The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of 
: Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The four-year course is 
fided into the basic course, which consists of the first two years, 
1 the advanced course, which consists of the last two years. 
rollment in either course is voluntary but, when a student has 
cted either the basic or advanced course, completion of such 
irse is a prerequisite for graduation. 


» The basic course is open to all physically fit male students 
0 are American citizens. The advanced course is open to se- 
ted students who have completed the basic course or its equiv- 
nt, and who enter into an agreement to attend one summer in- 
action camp for a period of six weeks. Students who have 
apleted two full academic years in a junior R.O.T.C. unit will 
‘mally be admitted to the second year of the basic course. Stu- 
its who have completed three full years in a Junior R.O.T.C. 
t may be admitted to the advanced course in their freshman 
ir. 

, Students in the basic course are furnished uniforms without 
ge. Students in the advanced course receive an allowance from 
Government amounting to about nine dollars per month for two 
Lege years and receive nominal pay during the period of attend- 
fe at summer camps. Upon completion of the advanced course, 
dents may be commissioned as second lieutenants in the Officers’ 
serve Corps. 


.a-Alb. First Year, Basic Course SANFORD 
Military drill, physical training, military hygiene and first aid; 
military courtesy; rifle marksmanship. 1% hours. Class, T, 
VIII or F, VII. Field work, M, 1:15-3:10. 

a-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. BACON 
Scouting and patrolling; command and leadership; automatic 


rifle; musketry; interior guard duty. 1% hours. Class, Th, 
VUr or F, IX; Field work, M, 1:15-3:10. 


05a-Cl O5B. First Year, Advanced Course. BACON 


Military sketching; military field engineering; Infantry weapons 
(machine gun); command and leadership; combat principles. 
Junior year. 3% hours. Viiand Me iel5-3 210) 
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D107a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced taeataitn: ance 


Infantry weapons (37 mm gun. 3-inch trench mortar) ; admit 
tration; military law; military history; combat principles; cc’ 
mand and leadership; rules of land warfare. Senior year. } 
hours. JV and M. 1:15-3:10. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Courses in the Theory and Appreciation of music are gran| 
credit on the same basis as other college studies and profici| 
students may major in either theoretical or applied music uné 
conditions arranged in consultation with the head of the depg! 
ment. 


Al AT: Elementary Harmony. ALDERM) 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary trig; 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tor} 
Harmonization of melodies. A2 is recommended. Prerequisi| 
Elementary knowledge of the pianoforte. Two sections, J, 


A2a, A2b. Ear Training and Sight-Singing. FO) 


A study of scale tones and their relationships together witl 
development of rhythmic appreciation. Melodic and harmo! 
dictation with a view to discriminative listening and proficiel 
in sight-reading. Recommended for all harmony — studer 
Two sections. 3 hours’ recitation. 2 hours’ credit. é 
IX. The section at 1X is open only to students who have | 
one year of harmony. 


B3a-B3b. History and Appreciation. ALDERM| 


A course tracing the development of music from ancient tit) 
to the present; biographical sketches of famous composers Ww 
a description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid in | 
preciation, are given frequently. Victrola and Duo Art. 
hours. MF, XI: | 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. ALDERM| 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically alte’ 
chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is enco 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VI.) 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. ALDERM 


A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with | 
aim to develop technique in voice leading. Two and th 
part inventions. Creative work in the simple forms of F; 
Composition is undertaken during the course. Prerequisi 
Music: B5.) VI, 
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C1 13b. Orchestration. CLOKEY 


4 study of orchestral instruments, their capabilities and limi- 
lations, and their use singly, and in groups; arranging of com- 
ositions for Symphony. “American” and “Theatre” Orches- 
ca; the study of scores; the theory and practice of conducting. 
‘his course is especially designed to meet the needs of a stu- 
ent desiring the State Certificate. Prerequisite: Music BS. 
UT. 


8a, DIO8b. Free Composition. CLOKEY 


dyanced original work in the shorter free styles followed by 
ae Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. 


9. Public School Music Methods, COLEMAN 


‘election, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
f£ developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
wief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
raphy of material. Class work includes actual teaching 
vractice. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit to- 
| the Bachelor of Arts degree only upon the written recom- 
lation of the Chairman of the Examining Committee and the 
1 of the Department, and upon the subsequent favorable action 
ae Classification Committee. This recommendation is based 
the degree of ability and advancement shown in Proficiency 
3. In addition the work in applied music must be accom- 
‘d or preceded by Harmony Al. A second year or more of 
t is possible when the applied course is accompanied or pre- 

by Harmony B5. A minimum of two half-hour lessons 
ly is required for which two hours’ credit is allowed. No 
ze credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. 
more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may be counted 
rd the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is able to 
‘nt a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade work in any 
wct. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. Proficiency 
f are required only of students desiring credit toward the 
(elor of Arts degree. For further details see Music Bulletin. 


ie LYMAN, BABCOCK, FORD 
mM CLOKEY 
alg OLIVE, WEST, ALDERMAN 
in and Ensemble UNIACKE 


oncello WEIRICK 
i: | PLOWE 
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PHILOSOPHY 


B21. Introduction to Logic. IREDE 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasor 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, — 
nature and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and ded 
tive and inductive fallacies. Each semester. VJ. | 


B23. Ethics. DENIS 


A study of the field of morality, the problem of human fi 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and, 
social and individual judgments on moral questions. An exami 
tion of conscience and reason. First semester. JV. 
C125a, C125b. History of Philosophy. IREDE 


{ 
A study of the main currents of thought from the cal 
Greek thinkers through modern philosophic thought. | 
course is designed to be a general and cultural introduction 
philosophy through history. V/JI. | 


C127. Introduction to Philosophy. DENIS 


A consideration of the meaning, method and end of philoso 
and an examination of the problems of philosophic thought 
these come out in Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Biology ¢ 
Psychology. Second semester. I. | 


C133. Philosophy of Evolution. DENIS 


A study of the background of Darwin’s idea of evolution w 
examination of later theories in their scientific and me 
physical aspects. Some adequate background in science 
philosophy will be required. First semester. VJ. | 


D118. Metaphysics. IREDE 


A study of such fundamental problems as monism and plur 
ism, the nature of the self, and teleology. Prerequisite: Phil 
ophy C125 or Cl27. Second semester. VIII. 


D120. The Philosophy of Art. DENIS 


A study of the nature of art, of its bases in human nature 4 
its value as a means of interpretation of the universe togetl 


with an examination of the meaning of beauty. Second sem 
ter. TTT. 


D132. Philosophy of the State. DENIS. 


A philosophical study of the nature and function of the st 
and its basis in human nature, together with an examinat) 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order 2 
of internationalism. Some background in Social Psycholo! 
Sociology, Economics or Political Science required. Sect 
semester. JV. 
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20. Philosophy Since 1900. DENISON 


\ study of contemporary philosophic thought through some 
ff the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
ominant ideas of the civilization of today. First semester. JV. 
30. Philosophy Seminar. DENISON and IREDELL 


idmittance by consent of the instructors. First semester. A. 
Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


‘cripps College offers the following courses, open to properly 
ualified Pomona College students in the year 1927-1928: 


3. Philosophy of Culture. ALEXANDER 


. study of the philosophical foundation of European culture 
eriods, (classic, mediaeval and modern) with a preliminary 
urvey of anthropological origins. First semester. V/JJ/. 


4. Religion and Science in the Light of Modern Philosophy. 
econd semester. VJ/I. ALEXANDER 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MEN AND WOMEN 


6. School Hygiene and Supervision. BIGELOW 


chool Hygiene and Supervision, including First Aid. 2 hours. 
irst semester. MIV, III. 


(7a -C127b. Playground Theory. HEATH 
h hour. W, IX. 
9a-C129b. Playground Dancing. MCGOWND 


a only to those taking Physical Education C127. % hour. 
> XT 

\? 

10. Kinesiology. MCGOWND 
irst semester. ///. 


I'l. Study and Treatment of Growth Divergencies. 
MCGOWND 


rerequisite: Physical Education D130. Second semester. 
Scture, 2 hours; laboratory, 1 hour. JI/J. 


13. Teaching of Hygiene. BIGELOW 
econd semester. 2 hours. MW, III. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 
MEN 


\ physical examination is given to all entering students, to- 
Ir with a series of physical efficiency tests. Upon the basis 
‘ese tests and examinations each student is assigned to 
les in sports, gymnastics or corrective exercises, according 
‘S physical needs. 
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Ala. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. ) 
NIXON, HEATH,STREHLE, MERRI] 


Required, Freshman year. First semester. % hour. A. 


Alb. Self Defense. NIXON, HEAT 
Required, Freshman year. Second semester. % hour. A. 


A2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. STREHI 


Required of Freshmen not taking military. Freshman yes 
% hour. A. | 


A5a. Informational Hygiene. NIXO 


Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year unless equi 
alent is offered. Each semester. 2 hours. TTh, IV. 


B3a. Swimming. HEATH, STREHLE, MERRII 
Required, Sophomore year. First semester. % hour. J. 
B3b. — Sports or Gymnastics. 
NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI] 
Required, Sophomore year. Second semester. % hour. A. 
B4a-B4b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI} 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomo 
year. % hour. A. | 


C105a-C105b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRII 
Required, Junior year. % hour. JA. | 


C107a-C107b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI1 
Required, Senior year. % hour. A. | 


D135a-D135b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising | 


Athletics. | MERRITT, HEATH, STREHI 
Open to Senior men only. 1 hour. A. 
D219. Teaching of Physical Education. NIXC 


Theory of teaching physical education in elementary and sé! 
ondary schools. Brief study of history and theory of physi¢ 
education, of the various systems now in use, with empha 
ae California system. Second semester. 2 hours. TJ7 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all enter! 
students with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities a 
allowed or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Ea 
student is assigned to her gymnasium class section. Studer 
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y have freedom of election in sports in as far as medical and 
ysical examinations warrant, but must include during fresh- 
in and sophomore years one individual sport, one team or 
up sport, and one season of either folk or natural dancing. 
5, Informational Hygiene. BIGELOW 
It 7 . . 

‘Must be taken in Freshman year, unless equivalent is offered. 
2 hours. Each semester. J7Th, IV. 

4 1a-Allb. Gymnastics. BIGELOW, DILLON 
Required, Freshman year. % hour. MI, VII or XIII. 


|2a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. 
BIGELOW, DILLON, MCGOWND and ASSISTANT 


Hiauired: Freshman year. % hour. A. 


3a-B13b. Gymnastics. BIGELOW, DILLON 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. TTh, VIII or XIV. 
>4a-B14b. Sports and Dancing. 

BIGELOW, DILLON, MCGOWND and ASSISTANT 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. A. 


SV5a-Cl 15b. Sports and Dancing. 
BIGELOW, DILLON, MCGOWND and ASSISTANT 


Required, Junior year. %2 hour. A. 


} 1 7Za-C117b. Sports and Dancing. 
BIGELOW, DILLON, MCGOWND and ASSISTANT 


Required, Senior year. % hour. A. 
19a-D119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 

Sports. BIGELOW, DILLON and ASSISTANT 
1 hour. F, XJ. 
(19. Theory of Teaching of Physical Education. MCGOWND 
First semester. 2 hours. A. 


Puysics 


“a-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 
TILESTON and HITCHCOCK 


A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the facts and theories of physics, with 
their practical application to modern life. The lectures will be 
illustrated by numerous experimental demonstrations and the 
subject will be developed from the basis of the electron struc- 
ture of matter. V’. Fee, $5.00 each. 
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B2a-B2b. General Physics. | TILEST 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave r 
tion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This cou 
is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic pr 
ciples of physics and is planned especially for those stude 
who expect to continue their technical studies in physics, che 
istry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. TILEST 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated 
Course B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W’ and Th. 1: 
4:15. 1 or 2 hours. Fee, $3.00 each hour. | 


Clilta-Clllb. Electricity and Magnetism. TILEST 


A course of advanced work in theoretical electricity and m 
netism, a study of the fundamental laws underlying resistar 
self and mutual inductance, and capacity in both direct and 
ternating current circuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Phy: 
B2a-B2b, B4a-B4b. 3 hours. A. | 


D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. TILEST 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instrumei 
measurement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and 

pacity. Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, D 
tometry and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics Cllla-Cl 
preceding or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 hours. A. fF 
$4.00 each hour. 


D120. Seminar and Investigation. TILESTON and HITCHCO 


For majors in the department. May be repeated for cre 
Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. A. Fee, $1:00 to $8.00. | 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND Law 


A reading knowledge of one foreign language, prefs 
French or German, is required of students doing major work 


Bl. Political Control. sTC 


The genesis and nature of significant political phenomena ‘ 
the bases and techniques of control in political society. Pre 
quisite for all other courses in political science. First semes) 
Ill, IX. Second semester. J//. 


B2. American Government. FAIRM 


The genesis, nature, and institutional forms of the Ameri 
state and federal systems with emphasis upon the dev elopm 
of political practice. Second semester. I/I. 
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(03. Municipal Problems. STORY 


Description, analysis and causal explanation applied to prob- 
Jems in the political organization and administration of urban 
communities. Alternates with C104. First semester. V JJ. 

\ ms 45) Up 
(04. Political Institutions. STORY 
‘A study of the origin, development and nature of representative 
assemblies and of the present process of adapting them to in- 
creasingly complex conditions. Alternates with C103. First 
semester. VII. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


(05a, C105b. Elementary Law. BURGESS 


An introduction to the study of American law and legal insti- 
tutions with some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising 
from the more common legal relationships. 2 hours. Th, S. IV. 


C07 . European Governments. FAIRMAN 


‘A comparative study of the form of government in the princi- 
pal European states in the light of their historical experience 
and social and economic forces. First semester. J. 


08. International Politics. FAIRMAN 


A study of competitive national interests in the community of 
states. Second semester. J. 


DOL. Public Opinion. STORY 
The origin and nature of individual attitudes toward public 


policy and control; consideration of the function and scope 
of individual participation in public affairs. Second semester. 


D 02. Parties and Politics. STORY 


Analysis of problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
cepted in large democratic communities with diversified social 
and economic interests. Second semester. VJJ. 


D 11. Constitutional Law. FAIRMAN 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising 
thereunder. First semester. JV. 


D18. International Law. FAIRMAN 


its nature, sources, and development; its function in the inter- 

hational community; the rights and duties of states; pacific 

ind belligerent procedure for the protection of rights; the 

a of Nations and the Permanent Court of International 
Stice. Second semester. JI. 
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D230, D231. Seminar in Political Science. 
MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTME 


Research and Reading courses within the fields indicated 

low may be arranged in consultation with the head of 

department. Public Law; Politics; Political Institutions; Co 

parative Government; Municipal Problems. 2-4 hours. A. 

Note: The following courses announced in related dep: 
ments may be offered by anyone planning major work in Polit 
Science; Economics C106, Public Finance; History D119, Ams 
can Diplomatic History; History D219, Teaching of History % 
the Social Sciences; Psychology D112, Social Psychology; Phil 
ophy D132, Philosophy of the State. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


B1 or B3 is prerequisite to all further courses in the depa 
ment. 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. EWER, EY 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, 
stinct and will. The relation of mental processes to the n 
vous system and to action. Each semester. First semes 
Ewer, J/I, Eyre, V; second semester, Ewer, VJII. 


B3a-B3b. Elements of Psychology. WILLIA 


A more comprehensive course than Bl, including classro 
experiments and demonstration in addition to text book, ref 
ence books and lectures. JV. 


B8. Applications of Psychology. WILLIAMS, EY 


A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying 
applied psychology together with their application in vari 
fields. First semester, Eyre, VJ; second semester, Willia’ 
LTE, 


€106. Problems of Psychical Research. EW 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the li 
of scientific psychology. The subjects considered  ineli 
hyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, h 
notism, contemporary occultism and _ spiritualism. Sect 
semester. VJ. : 


C107. Educational Psychology. EW 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The 
herited nature of the learner; principal features of the learn 
process; principles of educational discipline; methods of met 
measurement. Each semester. First semester, VJII; sect 
semester, VV. | 
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109. Advanced Psychology. WILLIAMS 


A study of the various systematic points of view in contempor- 
ary psychology, principally those of structuralism, function- 


alism, behaviorism and mentalism. Second semester. JV. 


1 16. Comparative and Genetic Psychology. WILLIAMS 


An intensive study of the methods used and the results ob- 
' tained in the fields of animal and infant psychology. First 
_ semester. I/I. 


‘118. Experimental Psychology. WILLIAMS 


tA laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 


discussions of the principles of scientific method used in 
_ psychological investigations. First semester. Class, MF, lV; 
laboratory, W/, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


1112. Social Psychology. EWER 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress. Psy- 
. chological aspects of contemporary social problems. First 
‘semester. JV. 


‘117. The Measurement of Intelligence. WILLIAMS 


_A study of the principles and methods of intelligence testing 
; with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the Stan- 
ford and Herring Revisions of the Binet Tests. Second 
semester. VIII. 


124. Abnormal Psychology. EYRE 


Nervous and mental disorders and the principal methods of 
treatment. Second semester. VJ. 


125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education, © EYRE 
(See Education, D125.) 
1230. Seminar in Psychology. WILLIAMS, EWER 


| A study of certain psychological problems. The topics change 
from year to year. 2 hours. First semester, Williams; second 
semester, Ewer. A. 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


la-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. SCOTT 
(In cooperation with the Department of English) 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 


| tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
‘Important literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
‘speech. 4 hours. In case of Freshmen and Sophomores this 
‘course is prerequisite for all B courses in the department. After 
(1927-1928 it will be prerequisite for all other departmental 
scourses. Men: WF, III; section meetings at JJ. Women: 
WF, V; section meetings at VJ. 
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B32a-B32b. Public Address. SCOT 


Training in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement o 
material, psychological adaptation of material and treatment t 
specific audiences. 2 hours. MW, V. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. SCOT 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical ap 
plication of these principles in class debates. Debate subject 
for the year analyzed and debated. 2 hours. TTh, IV. 


C13la-C131b. Advanced Public Address. SCOT’ 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresse: 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 hour; 
PTA VAL. . | 


C134a, C134b. Interpretative Reading of Dramatic | 
Literature. SCOT’ 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard play: 
with emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Inter 
pretative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs be 
fore the class. Prerequisite: Public Address Al, or equiva 
lent. 2 hours. WF, VII. | 


RELIGION 


Al. Orientation in Religion. BROOKS and STOR. 


A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpreta 
tion of religion and of the contribution of religion to civiliza’ 
tion. 2 hours. First semester. JV; Second semester, 1V an 
ue: 


B3. Old Testament History and Religion. BROOK 
First semester. 1 hour. F, XJ. wl 

‘ | 

B5. The Prophets. TAYLO! 
Second semester. 1 hour. F, XI. 
B6é. Introduction to New Testament. HAN| 


A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author 
ship, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the doct 
ments which comprise the New Testament. First semeste! 
2 hours. 7TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


B7. The Teachings of Jesus. HAN 


Special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdor 
of Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concett 
ing his own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Sé 
ond semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) | 


— 
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8. The Evolution of the English Version. HAND 


A study of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
has come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
race. First semester. 2 hours, TTh, XII. 


9. The First Interpreters of Jesus. HAND 


A study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 


‘they have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second 
semester. 2 hours, TTh, XII. 


104a, C104b. Christian Origins. BROOKS and HAND 


The purpose is to understand the program of Jesus in rela- 
‘tion to present day problems. A survey of the transformation 
in Christianity in the age of the Apostles. V. 


| 09a. The Religious World. BROOKS 


‘This course surveys the origin and growth of religious ex- 
‘perience, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the 
‘rise of modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in 
‘social reconstruction. First semester. J/1/. 


25. History of Religions. TAYLOR 


A study of the nature of religion, with special reference to 
the essential facts of early religions, and a more thorough 
study of existing non-Christian religions, their chief teachings 
‘and influences. First semester. VJ. 


/26. History of Christianity. TAYLOR 


‘A study of the chief facts of Christian history, with reference 
to the great leaders and teachings of Christianity. A study 
of successive movements through which God has worked out 
his purpose. Second semester. VJ. 


33. Principles of Religious Education. TAYLOR 


A study of the psychological, pedagogical, and sociological 
principles underlying the practical work of religious education, 
with special reference to the ultimate and immediate aims of 
religious education in the modification of human nature, and 
the necessity of conscious personal participation in vital social 
‘experiences as the bases of all educational religious values. 
‘First semester. JV. 


134. Materials and Methods of Religious Education TAYLOR 


This course emphasizes the necessity of the scientific approach 
in teaching religion. It includes a study of the criteria for 
evaluating the curriculum of religious education, the method 
principles of interpreting and teaching religion, and the re- 
lation of religion to the sciences. Second semester. JI’. 
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Scripps College offers the following course, open to proper 
qualified Pomona College students in the year 1927-1928: | 


D124. Religion and Science in the Light of Modern Philosoph: 
Second semester. V/JI. ALEXANDE : 


SPANISH | 
A21la-A21b. Elementary. Hua 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation. Dictation, readit 
from easy modern texts. JI/I. 


B23a-B23b. Intermediate. HOLMES, HUSSC 
Selections from Perez Galdos, Valdes, Blasco Ibanez, Benaveni 
Collateral readings and reports, review of grammar, convers 
tion. Prerequisite: Spanish A21 or equivalent. Two sectior 
Vi, 

C125. Nineteenth Century Literature. HOLM! 
Readings from the leading novelists since 1880. Lectures. TI: 


course, and all to follow, conducted in Spanish. First sem¢ 
ter VLE: 


C126. Drama of the Golden Age. HOLM) 
Readings from Calderon, Lope de Vega, Tirso, J. R. de Ala 
con, and others. Lectures in Spanish upon the history | 
Spanish literature. Collateral readings and reports. Requit’ 
of those majoring in Romanic Languages and specializing | 
Spanish. Second semester. VIII. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


C126. (bis.) Contemporary Spanish Drama. HOLM! 
A study of Benavente, Rivas and others of the leading dr 
matists of the present century. Collateral readings and 1 
ports in Spanish. Second semester. VIII. ties 4 


C127a-C127b. Spanish Conversation and Composition. | 
HOLM. 


Intensive drill in modern colloquial forms. Prerequisite: Spa 
ish B23. hour. 6A: 


D128a-D128b. America del Sur. HOHE 


A comprehensive and detailed study of the geographical, h: 
torical, literary and cultural phases of the leading Latin Amé 
ican nations. Prerequisite: Spanish C125 and C126. JJ. | 


D129. Spanish Prose Classics. PIJOA 
La Celestina. El Lazarillo. El Quijote. Prerequisite: Spa 
ish C126. First semester. IV. ay 

D130. El Romancero. PIJO/ 
The early Spanish ballads. El Poema del Cid. A study of t 


earliest manifestations in Spanish literature. Prerequisit 
Spanish C126. Second semester. JV. | 
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219. The Teaching of Spanish. HOLMES 
‘Second semester. A. 

| ZOOLOGY 

3a-B3b. The Human Body. : GILCHRIST 


‘A course in the structure and function of the human body. 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must at- 
tend both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; labora- 
tory, Th, 1: 15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


“1, B12. General Zoology. HILTON 


‘A general course which deals with the classification, general 
‘habits and distribution of animals. The first semester con- 
siders the invertebrates, in the second attention is given to the 
comparative structures of back-boned animals. Prerequisite: 


Biology Al, or Zoology B3 or equivalent of one of these. 
‘Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T or W. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $6.00 each. 


‘10. General Physiology. GILCHRIST 


A study of function: including such topics as protoplasm, 
metabolism, irritability, and behavior. Prerequisites: Inorganic 
Chemistry and Zoology B3 or Bll. First semester. Lectures, 
TTh, VIII. Laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 
Alternates with C111. (Omitted in 1927-1928.) 


11. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIST 


A study of the classification and ecology of invertebrates 
(other than land arthropods), with especial reference to the 
cocal fauna. There will be a number of field excursions to 
aearby fresh waters and to the coast. Prerequisite: Zoology 
811. First semester. Lectures, TTh, VIII. 4:15; laboratory, 
T or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory ‘fee, $3.00. Alternates with C110. 


312. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIST 


A lecture, field, and laboratory study of vertebrates, with 
special reference to the local fauna. A considerable proportion 
»£ the course will be devoted to birds. Prerequisite: Zoology 
311. Second semester. Lecture, Th, VIII; field excursion, 
WI; laboratory, T or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 
Alternates with C118. (Omitted in. 1927-1928.) 


“18. Entomology. | HILTON 


A general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
dach student makes his own collection for identification and 
tudy. Prerequisite: Zoology Bll. Second semester. Class 
veriod, T, VIII; laboratory, W and Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
ee, $6.00. Alternates with C112. 
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Bhi sisisleey: HI 


The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especial 
of vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Thi 
course is very helpful to special students of zoology or psy 
chology as well as those preparing for medicine. Prerequisite 
Zoology B3 or Zoology Bll, B12. Class, T, JV. Laborator 
by appointment. One class, two laboratory ‘periods. Labora 
tory fee, $8.00. 


D114. Neurology. HILTO! 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of : 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Thi 
course is especially helpful for special students of psycholog 
as well as those intending to study medicine. Prerequisite 
Zoology D113. Class, T, IV. Laboratory by appointment. On 
class, two laboratory periods. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


D117a, DI17b. Embryology. GILCHRIS’ 


The first semester deals with maturation, fertilization an 
early development. The second semester is concerned with th 
formation of organs. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or Bll an 
B12. Class, M, V; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Le 
fee, $8.00 each. 


D131. Zoological Seminar. HILTON, cco 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recef 
Zoological literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. | 
semester. 1 hour. F, J. | 


D135. Zoological Problems. HILTON, GILCHRIS’ 


This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under 
take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomol 
Anatomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with locé 
insects or other animals or they may be of a general natuf 
dealing with life functions and structures. Either semester. 
to 3 hours. A. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fe 
$2.00 per hour. 


D215. Zoological Research. HILTOI 


This course is like D135 but is intended for graduate student 
only and may include some of the work for the master’s d 
| 
| 
} 


gree. Either semester. 2 to 5 hours. A. May be repeated fo 
credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per hour. 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
CLAREMONT DIVISION 


BIOLoGy 

$15. Heredity and Evolution MUNZ 
| EDUCATION 

3103. Principles of Elementary Education ALLEN 
"104. History of Education in the United States NICHOLL 
1107. Educational Psychology WILLIAMS 
1113. The Junior High School FITTS 
#119. Classroom Methods and Management KELLER 
3125. Growth and Development of the Child WILLIAMS 
130. Public Education in California GOULD 
9108. Education for Citizenship NICHOLL 
115. Secondary Education PAUL 


116. Public School Administration and Supervision PAUL 
9117. Organization and Supervision of Elementary 


Education ALLEN 
M1 18. Educational Tests and Measurements WILLIAMS 
1210. Educational Finance and Statistics GOULD 
1212. Philosophy of Education NICHOLL 
31216. Practice Teaching KELLER 
| ENGLISH 
351. English for Foreign Students MACKEY 
3102. Modern Drama SHERMAN 
9115. The Modern Novel SHERMAN 
3219. The Teaching of English | FITTS 
FRENCH 
3.la and b. Elementary JONES 


53a and b. Intermediate BISSIRI 
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HIsToRY 
SB5. American History Since 1865 FAIRMA 
SC109. Some Problems of American Diplomacy FAIRM/ 
Music | 
Voice BABCO( 
Piano WE 
Organ CLOKI 


PHysICAL EDUCATION | 
SC135. Methods in Coaching and Supervising Athletics | 


| MERRI’ 

POLITICAL SCIENCE ) 

SB2. American Constitution and Goverment MATH) 
PusBLic ADDRESS AND DRAMA ) 

SA31. Fundamentals of Speech SCO 
SC134. Dramatic Reading and Interpretation SCO’ 
SC135. Play Production | SHERM/ 
SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS | 

SB31. (Economics) Accounting THOMS( 
SPANISH | 

SA21a and b. Elementary 7 HUSS( 
SB23a and b. Intermediate HUSS( 
SC136. Spanish Drama from the Golden Age me 
SD131. Spanish-American Literature HOLM. 
LAGUNA BEACH DIVISION : 

SB11. General Zoology HILT( 
SB15. Marine Zoology HILTC 
SC16. Human Biology HILT‘ 


SC and SD. Special advanced work as arranged with 
individuals HILT! 


ADMINISTRATION 


PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 


is the practice of the College to give opportunity to the com- 
college interests for their consideration and expression on four 
sings of each week. Att the present time these exercises usually 
at 9:30 a. m. on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 


‘include in their scope the intellectual, social and religious life 


e College. 

he policy of the College is to urge the students to associate 
‘selves for worship with the Claremont Church or those in 
aboring communities. For this reason there is no regular 
‘intment for College worship on Sunday, though many forms 
eligious activity are maintained in connection with the 


“hes. 
| record of the scholarship and deportment of each student 
sot, and deficient students are reported to the Registrar. 
cial reports are made at or near the Thanksgiving and Spring 
(ses. Grades will be sent at any time upon request of parents. 
the grade of scholarship is determined by the daily work of 


‘lassroom supplemented by frequent test reviews and by final 
nations. 


REPORTS 


‘he aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in daily 
| rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single test. 


PuHyYsICAL ATTENTION 


‘he physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
le College and the advantages of unusual attention and 
Frtunity are offered. The climate of Southern California 
3 an out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given 
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to athletics in all seasons. A regular physician is on 4 
faculty of the College, under whose direction every stude| 
on entering has a physical examination. Regular work in physic 
education is prescribed throughout the four years, and courses | 
Physiology and Hygiene are given. A large swimming pool 
provided, access to which is free to all students, subject only | 
a semi-annual physical examination. The medical advice of t 
College physician is ordinarily available free of charge to | 
students, subject to certain conditions of hours and location | 
residence, the College meeting these bills; provided that ; 
nursing, surgical dressing, and medicines as well as medic 
service in chronic or protracted illness are at the expense. of t 
ill or injured. The College, however, reserves the right to, d 
continue this individual medical service at any time withe 
previous notice. As a natural result of all this attention the heal 
of the College is such as to give special assurance to all conside 
ing attendance at Pomona. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS ae 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose , 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all Colle: 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholé 
ship, or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty - 
its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of t. 
student body, may be dismissed without specific charges. | 

It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room | 
the College residence halls and board at the College Commor 
Any other arrangement for room or board must have the approv 
of the proper Dean. Lists of approved rooms for men are ke 
at the office of the Dean of the College; for women, at t 
office of the Dean of Women. All rooms in the College re. 
dence halls are rented for the College year. Unless there 18) 
written agreement to the contrary, it is assumed that rooms | 
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jivate houses are rented for one semester. Change of rooms is 
nde only by permission of the Deans. 


‘To avoid misunderstanding between students and householders, 
iis advised that agreements regarding rooms be put in written 
fm. 

Tt is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
vue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
flest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
portant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
syuld be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
vues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
dys are centered particular and vital phases of the common 
li:, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or 
e:where be avoided: 


Experience bears out the conclusion that the owning or renting 
0 automobiles by students while in residence at college, except 
cases where they are used regularly for local transportation to 
ai from college, is a distinct detriment to faithful participation 
uthose common phases of college life which are of greatest 
vue, and especially discourages concentration upon a serious 
Pygram of study. The College, therefore, strongly advises 
prents not to provide automobiles for students, except when they 
a’ a practical necessity in carrying forward a normal collegiate 
Program of study and work. 

The use of tobacco is discouraged at all times. 


Detailed niformation regarding college requirements is found 
irthe Manual of Procedure, which should be secured by all 
stdents at the office of the Registrar. 


EXPENSES 


ROoMs IN CoLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLs. A deposit of 
$9.00 is necessary to secure a room and should accompany the 
aplication for the room. This amount is retained as a breakage 


Wen! 
i=) 
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fee, from which deductions will be made for individual ane 
communal damages to the building, the balance being returnec 
at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to new students i 
order of application. | 


The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls de 
ing the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are closed 
The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the openin, 
of the College year and closed the second day after commence 
ment. | 


Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings, includ 
ing rug for the floor; the only articles to be furnished by th 
student are towels, and linen and covers for a single bed. 


Ries 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitor) 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde 
sirable occupant. | 


SMILEY HALL. This dormitory for men has both singli 
rooms, and suites of three rooms accommodating two students 
Each occupant pays $100.00 for the College year. 


RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN. Harwood Court, ‘ 
beautiful residence hall for women, in which is included th 
dormitory known as Strong Hall has both single and doubl 
rooms, as well as suites for two or three students. For each in 
dividual the charge is ordinarily $150.00 for the College yeat 
In a few cases rooms are $130.00 each, if occupied by twi 
students; $200.00 if occupied by one. 


The cottages have double rooms, each student paying fron 


$80.00 to $150.00 per year, according to the location of 4 


room. 


Women occupying College residence halls or cottages are ex 
pected to board in the College dining-room, and rooms are rente( 
in these buildings only in conjunction with the advance paymen 
for board. Freshman women not resident in their own home 
are also expected to board in the College dining-room. 
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_Boarb. In the College dining-room provision is made for 
ie boarding of students under the direct management of the 
llege. The rates are the lowest consistent with good quality 
food and service, the approximate cost for 1927-1928 beng 
60. 00. Arrangements may be made to pay by installment at 
slightly higher rate than by the semester. All board bills are 
yable i in advance. 

In addition to the College dining-room there is a cafeteria 
Ming-room seating approximately one hundred students. The 
cality and cost of food in the two rooms are the same. 

‘Men or women wishing to board at other approved places 
tin the College dining-room or the cafeteria may do so by 
rrmission of the proper Dean, except as specified above. 
‘SumMaRY OF EXPENSES. The necessary expense for the 
(lege year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expenses 
viich are purely personal, is about $750.00. 

Bits. All College bills are due each semester in advance 
41 must be paid by the student at the time of registration. No 
“unds are made to those leaving before the end of the semester 
sept that in the case of those leaving before the middle of the 
iaester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
f‘'s are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
cise within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is re- 
ned. No refund is made on a room payment unless the room 
sre-rented to someone not then rooming in a college residence 
nL: ) 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
D's are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills by 
fir p. m., of the fourth day preceding Commencement if they 
a to receive their diplomas with their class. 
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TUITION 
GENERAL CHARGES 


Fite tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
nd Drama Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per 
EMER So oe, RU PEN ih Le it Mella Veds wtghinatid ad alial wratiette 8 $150.00 
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Tuition for students carrying less than twelve hours of 
work, for each such hour, per semester exclusive of 
above general privileges. oo... ..5/0 Sina eelaie se eis oie 12.50 

Laboratory fees, as stated after description of courses. 


CHARGES IN Music AND ART? 


For those paying regular tuition: 
For one half-hour private lesson in music per week, 


PEF SCMESTED 6 ols s cece we ee elele eee ese beige ieee aaa s 45.00 
For each half-hour private lesson in excess of one per 

week, per Semester. «0.5 os 0 cs pc's sein le ole Sipiareleat ete anne 40.00 
For each class lesson per week in art, per semester...... 18.00 


For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 
work, exclusive of work in music or art: 
For one-half hour private lesson in music per week, per 


SEMCSLOP 6.5 vse ie vse wie cleo olele ie 6 o sine eilelnletete tesla enti ie 60.00 
For each half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per 

SEMEStET oso ile'sia bocce oo bis 6.5.0 6.0): 6 Shy s cet nen gee lal eats ttn 40.00 
For each class lesson in art per week, per semester, for 

the first lesson. foi. eis bie 6 oc eisle ike one a ween eee 25.00 
For each additional lesson.,............s05+2. 9) 00s 18.00 


Application fee, $2.50. 
Graduation fee, $10.00. 


Laboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
for a given course Is stated in connection with the description 
of that course under Courses of | nstruction; in advanced courses 


only does it exceed $10.00. 
A visitor’s fee of $5.00 is required from those visiting a course 
of study and $3.00 for each additional course. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 
Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


Practice fees for the use of College pianos and organs: 


PIANO : 
One-half hour daily, per semester (voice students) ..........-- $ 3.50 
One hour daily, per semester. ..22:22..2.¢20-00.4.00...0- 6.00 


Additional hours at the same rate. 


18tudents may register for Applied Music at any time, equitable 
charges being arranged upon application. 
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GRAND PIANO 
Meenour daily; per semester..-.........-------.-.-..-.02--.----.--- $ 9.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


GREAT ORGAN IN BRIDGES HALL 
‘ie hour weekly, per semester................----.-.---2----++2------ $ 7.50 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PRACTICE ORGAN 
‘ie hour weekly, per semester.....................------------------- $ 3.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PEDAL ORGAN 
iemmour Gaily, per semester..........:...-..-/----.-ce--2-e-ccce-e--- $9.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


PRACTICE FEE, VIOLIN OR VIOLONCELLO 
From without piano, one hour daily, per semester-...........- Ag a) 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 


Honors AT GRADUATION 


Honors at graduation are of two types, General Honors an 
Departmental Honors. 


GENERAL Honors: Graduation cum laude is granted t 
those who earn 50 per cent more credits than hours and graduatio 
magna cum laude to those earning 75 per cent more credits tha 
hours. The honor summa cum laude, if granted, is awarde 
by a committee consisting of one member of the faculty selecte 
from and by each (group) division of the Faculty from th 
number of those entitled to the magna cum laude. ‘These honoi 
will be granted only to students who have met the requirements fe 
a major and are registered for the degree with honors. At th 
beginning of the sophomore year students may register as candidate 
for the degree in ordinary or for the degree with honors. Specie 
opportunities for the development of individual initiative ar 
afforded candidates for the latter degree. 

In the determining of General Honors all the work taken 1 
considered except the required work in Physical Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: Juniors of special ability ar 
permitted to pursue for the remainder of their college work : 
special Honors Course which involves partial freedom from class 
room requirements and comprehensive examinations at the end 0 
the senior year. Such students are expected to read widely ove 
a field somewhat broader than a single department, and also t 
develop rather intensively a narrower field. Their initiative i 
expected to lead them to more than usual understanding. 

Students who successfully complete the Honors Course ar 


given degrees “‘with Honors n—————————— (name of depart 
ment)” or “‘with High Honors in-—————————_ (name of de 
partment).”’ 


Further information concerning the Honors Course may be ob 
tained from the Honors Committee of the Faculty. 
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Honors IN COURSE 


CourRsE Honors are given at the end of each semester to 
undergraduate students who average 85 per cent more credits than 
the hours for which they were registered. The grade in Physical 
Education and Applied Military Science are not considered in 
the award of these honors, save that they must be at least passing. 


_ Course Honors for the first semester are published early in the 
second semester; those for the second semester early in the next 
fall, save that second semester honors of seniors are published 
Commencement Day. 


| 
THE Pui BETA Kappa SOCIETY 


The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
‘California. 

Upperclassmen “‘who are of good moral character, who are 
sandidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are 
distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar- 
ihip” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
the several departments: 


Tuer BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PRIZE: An annual competitive 

prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of organ 
_ playing in the Department of Music. This award is made 
possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
' Class of 1915 of Pomona College. 


THe Rena GURLEY ARCHIBALD H1GH SCHOLARSHIP PrRiIzE: A 
_ prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 

graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest 
' in scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Rev- 
/erend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


THE LLEWELLYN BIxBy MATHEMATICS PRIZE: A prize for 
-. excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
students completing both Mathematics B13 and C115. A 
_ prize of ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 
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THE DoLe Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selected 
by the faculty, is arranged for the close of the second 
semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
dollars, respectively, established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, 


in memory of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by) 


Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


Tue Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign | 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the | 
late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present three prizes of 


ten dollars each are given. 


Tue JENNINGS Prizes: Prizes offered to members of the 


Junior and Freshman classes for excellence in the use of 


written and spoken English. Two prizes for men and two 
for women are awarded in each class, the money available at 


the opening of college in the succeeding fall semester. The — 
total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. Paul R. 


Jennings of San Diego. 


THe KINNEY Prizes: <A prize declamation contest, open to 


the members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end | 


of the first semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Tue LORBEER Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the sub- 
ject, ““How to Keep Well’; open to all who take the course in 


Anatomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen — 


and ten dollars, respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. 
Lorbeer, ’03. 


THE MONCRIEFF ASTRONOMY PRIzE: A prize given to the 


student in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regu- 


larly in class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in — 
the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook | 


kept in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. <A prize of 


ten dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 


THE MupcEe LATIN Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, 


are endowed by friends of the College. 


THE VAILE Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on 
the general subject of Agriculture in Southern California 
open to the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the 
late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes 
of fifteen and ten dollars respectively are given. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
‘es of students who are in pecuniary need, and, by authorization 
( the trustees, is distributed annually through a committee of the 
‘culty. Scholarship aid is given only to students who are or 
iend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, 
440 maintain a high standard of honor, who are economical in 
teir habits, who do not use tobacco, who are regular in their 
endance upon college exercises, and whose scholarship meets 
te following condition: The maintaining, after the first semester 
« the Freshman year, of at least ““C’’ grade. 

| Applicants for aid who have not yet entered College should 
{rward to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid and 
lhbor, a formal application accompanied by two letters, one 
}>m parent or guardian and the other from principal or teacher, 
ving information concerning need, character and attainments. 
hey should also send a certified statement of their scholastic 
cord. All applications for aid must be renewed annually on 
‘before May first. 


‘Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
it to have conformed to the conditions, and is permanently with- 
awn after the second forfeiture due to low standing or unsatis- 
{ctory deportment. 


Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist the 
6llege in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


_ Awards are made from the income of the following funds: 


THE Francis Bancrorr MremoriaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her father. 


A Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows. 


THE MartuHa E. Berry MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP OF $5,000. 
Given by Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Tue H. G. Birtincgs MemorraAL SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given 
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Tue Mase S. Bripces MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $3,500. Given 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in’ 
memory of their daughter. Available for women. 


i 


THE KaTE ConpIT BRIMHALL MEMORIAL MUSIC ScHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs, A. P. | 


THE BristoL Memorial Funp, $400. A fund raised as a 
memorial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


THE HENRY HERBERT BROWN SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $1,000. | 
Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, ee | 
in memory of her son. | 


THE Bessir A. BROowN SCHOLARSHIP FunND, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
ory of Bessie A. Brown. 


A Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918 towards the 
founding of a scholarship. 


THE CHARLES C. CRAGIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $5,038 
Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husbawa 
Rev. Charles C. Cragin 


THE AGNES K. CRAwrFrorp MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by. 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of 
their mother. j 

] 


EBELL CLUB oF PoMONA SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $600. 


A Founp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 


A Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of a | 
Angeles, California. ' 


A Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler of Pasa: 
dena, California. ‘4 


A GENERAL FunpD oF $28,240. 


ALIcE PAuL Harwoop ScHOLARSHIP FuND oF $3,000. Open to 
graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


f 
a 


A Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. Harwood, LL.D., of 
Upland. 


THE THOMAS F. HowARD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $2,000. 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


Kappa DeLtTA Honor SCHOLARSHIP OF $287.50. Given by mem-’ 
bers of Kappa Delta fraternity. 


STELLA M. Kine SCHOLARSHIP FuND FoR WoMEN, $10,000. 
A Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La Verne. 
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4 Funp or $1,800. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, of Nan- 
ding, China. 


‘ae Howarp J. Mitts Funp or $3,000. Given by Mrs. How- 
rd J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
iusband. 


‘HE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Given 
y the Ontario Congregational Church towards the founding 
a scholarship. 


\ Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page ot 
>omona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may 
‘t some time be used for other purposes.) 


“HE ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 
‘2,000. Given by the late Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in 
aemory of their son and brother. 


“ae LypDIA PHELPS MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
}. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


“HE Pirerim CHurRcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,524.94. Given by 
| e Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona towards the 
ounding of a scholarship. 


‘HE PinrgRimM CHURCH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $300. Given 
iy the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational 
hurch of Pomona. 


MAE Joun D. Potter Memoria Founp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
3. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
lusband, ; 

jHE Francis M. Prick Funp oF $1,000. For children of 
aissionaries. 


A Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escon- 
lido, California. 


[ae Water O. SHatro Memoriat Funp, $4,000. Given by 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


HE Ciype H. SHIELDS SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $1,200. Given by 
%. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
vas drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 


[HE SWEET SCHOLARSHIP FUND oF $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


oo or $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E. Thatcher of San 
Jiego. 


\ Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of 
?lymouth, Connecticut. 


N Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los Angeles. 
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The College also administers loan funds established by the 
bequest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. De Kay, Jr., in 
memory of his brother Frelin Campbell De Kay. By means 


of these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, 
and temporarily, with the pressing need of students. 


THE HARMON FOUNDATION extends to four selected students 
its assistance by a loan for tuition. 


THE HENRY STRONG SCHOLARSHIPS (three scholarships of $250 
each), $750. Established by the Henry Strong Foundation 
under the provisions of the will of Henry Strong, late of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Santa Barbara, California. 


AN EMERGENCY Loan FunpD made possible by the gift of $500 
by Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations + 
temporary need among the students. : 


SELF-SUPPORT 


A committee of the faculty endeavors to find employment i 
students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many a 
thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janit 
work, waiting on tables at the Commons, general house wot 
gardening and the like. The most desirable positions are 
general secured by upperclassmen who have proven themsely 
good workers and good students, and those coming to the Colle 
for the first time should be content if any work which they ¢i 
satisfactorily do is secured for them. Students in any ca 
should come prepared to pay all bills for at least one semeste 
Their record during this semester will be a large factor in decidi 
what opportunities for self-help will be open to them. Appli 
tions for aid in securing employment should be addressed to 
Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid and Labor. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about four hundred acres, of 
hich sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in Alumni 
eld, thirty in a prospective athletic field, fifty in the campus 
oper, centering in Marston Quadrangle, and two hundred and 
ty in a newly acquired tract, the gift of Miss Ellen B. Scripps. 


‘There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from a 
ntral heating plant. 


‘The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
‘ofessor Charles B. Sumner, has been removed from its original 
2 and remodeled for administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon- 
‘a, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with 
»re modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
‘chapel, recitation rooms, the Business office, and the offices 
‘the Registrar and the Dean of the College. 


| Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
‘ntains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
-ysics, psychology, mathematics and engineering. 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
sucture, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes for which 
\was built. 

|The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
Ixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service to the student 
ithe direct study of the stars. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. It has 
ith single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accommo- 
(tions for eighty students. The dormitory has all modern con- 
\niences and is completely furnished. 


Harwood Court is a large and adequate dormitory affording 
‘commodations for about two hundred women. 
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The College also owns several cottages, in which similar accom 
modations can be secured. ‘These facilities have been made pos 
sible by large and generous gifts from friends of the College. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The uppe 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a conven 
ient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall cf Music, the gift of Mr. am 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, offers opportunities fo 
the study of music unexcelled in the West. 

The Gymnasium, comprising three commodious structures 
_affords ample equipment for physical training and includes a larg 
swimming pool. 


The Claremont Inn has, besides two large student dining-rooms 
accommodations for eighty guests. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natura 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at presen 
a seating capacity of over 4000. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Hat 
wood, of Upland, contains lecture rooms and laboratories for th 
use of the Department of Botany. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance 0 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldot 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason 
is unsurpassed in structure and equipment for the study of Chem 
istry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology is the gift of Mr. D. C 
Crookshank. It provides amply for the needs of the Departmen 
of Zoology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nin 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratories 
as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 
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*he Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
nardino Mountains consists of five modern cabins, located on 
tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. 
wards. The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a 
on of great and unspoiled natural beauty. 

Jarious smaller buildings add to the completeness of the College 
at. 


THE LIBRARY 


‘he main library, of 59,376 books and 46,550 pamphlets, 
been carefully selected, and represents a working library of 
‘ptional value. 

che College possesses the following library collections in addi- 
‘to the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological Library, 
( Astronomical Library, the New England Collection, the 
son California Collection, and the Viola Minor Westergaard 
‘Collection. 

“he main library, the New England, the Mason California 
ection and the Westergaard Art Collections are housed in 
‘Carnegie Library Building, the Cook-Baker Library in 
‘okshank Hall, the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Brackett 
lervatory. 

The library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
‘tution of Washington, and for the United States Govern- 
ct documents. The library has a well selected list of the most 
able scholastic and general periodicals. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS — 


ater the general direction of various departments the ol 
ing organizations have been formed: 


THE PoMoNA COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 
THE PoMoNna CoLLEGE WoMEN’sS GLEE CLUB | 
THE Pomona CoLLEGE CHOIR 7 
THE PoMoNA COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE PomMoNa CoLLEGE BAND 
THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 
THE SociETY OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS : 
THE History CLus 
Le CERCLE FRANCAIS 
EL CircuLo EspaNou 
IL CircoLo ITALIANO 
DER DEUTSCHE VEREIN i 
THE CosMoPOLITAN CLUB a 
| 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
THE AssociATED STUDENTS. This association coordina! 
all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student bot 
from their own number. All important questions are consider: 
by its executive committee, which is composed of those promine 
in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of t 
Student Life. This body has charge of inter-collegiate as w 
as inter-class relations. Hf 


ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the st 
dent body form a voluntary organization, electing their ov 
officers and committees and holding regular meetings. This. c 
ganization considers and promotes the special interests of t 
women. y 

CHRISTIAN AssocIATIONS. Branches of the Young Mei 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Ast 
ciation have long been influential factors in the life of the Colles 


SUD EN POAC TLVITIES 9y 


jiterary, debating and dramatic organizations are represented 
he following: 

"HE Pomona CoLLEGE DEBATING CLUB 

\LPHA KAPPA 

“HE PoMoNA COLLEGE LYCEUM 

YeELTA LAMBDA 

‘HE Masqurrs 

HI KAPPA SIGMA 

.LPHA DELTA Mu 

HE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 


\THLETICS. The direction and financial management of 
tics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated 
him as an advisory body the Athletics Council, composed of 
» members of the faculty and three students. Under the gen- 
manager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Jumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
he alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
assed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
ts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
‘basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
ses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
sises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of the 
ution. 

\ swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
* equipped with modern appliances, is open to all students. 
‘invariable condition to the use of the pool is a semi-annual 
ical examination. 


‘udents are required to maintain a certain standard of ex- 
nce in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
Jof its athletic teams or other organizations coming before the 
lie. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as | 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-month 
These include: : 

The Annual Catalog. | 

The Annual Register of Alumni. 

The Annual Register of Trustees, Faculty and Students. | 

The Annual Announcement of Courses. | 

) 


The Annual Directory. 


Alumni and departmental publications are: 


The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to t 
interests of the College and Alumni. | 


The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under t 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomo 
College, published under the auspices of the Department 


Astronomy. 


The College Letter, issued by the College for the informati 
of the alumni. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


| 
The Student Life is published daily by the student body | 
is devoted to current affairs. | 
Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. | 
The Metate is published each year by the associated studen! 

| 


and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especial 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by #! 
associated students. 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


‘A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection with 
| office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of mem- 
's of the College who desire to teach after graduation. The 
“pose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available positions 
J to recommend from the applicants registered those who are 
alified for specific positions. 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the College who 
already engaged in teaching, to register their present positions 
1 to indicate whether they desire a change, and if so, under what 
auditions. An effort is made to further the desires of graduates 
(far as made known. The services of the Bureau are entirely 
;tuitous. Communications should be addressed to the Bureau of 
‘ pointments. 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 


NOVEMBER, 1927 


SMrRIentattReme yar he ei Van NYE re le 45 
RE a ek 195 
eR COSI SE ee EL ieee 18] 
CEN CAEN Rh lulls 0 Laie ye 192 
ete Uh a pe A 210 
cial be EES LNT TERE Cea 2S eS: el ere BEE 12 
Total Enrollment Regular Session.................. 835 


SUMMER SESSION 


mmrotudents at Claremont...............--.------------+-c----2-0+- 259 
gular Students at Laguna.............. HOM, alah) bie ee a, 


INDEX 


Administration, 81 
Admission, 28 
as Special Students, 30 
Description of Subjects 
Accepted for, 30 
Requirements for, 28 
to Advanced Standing, 29 
to Freshman Standing, 28 
of Graduate Students, 30 
Alumni Field, 95, 99 
Art, 42 
Assemblies, Public, 81 
Associated Students of Pomona 
College, 98 
Associated Women Students, 98 
Astronomy, 43 
Athletics, 99 


Bills, 85 

Biology, 44 

Blanchard Park, 95 

Bluff Lake Camp, 97 

Board, 85 

Board of Trustees, 15 
Committees of, 16 
Officers of, 16 
Secretary of, 15 

Botany, 45 

Bridges Hall, 96 

Buildings and Equipment, 95 

Bureau of Appointments, 101 


Calendars, 4, 5 
Campus, 95 
Character of the College, 12 
Chemistry, 46 

Mason Hall of, 96 
Choice of Subjects, 33 
Christian Associations, 98 
Church Attendance, 81 
Claremont Inn, 96 
Class Officers, 27 
College Commons, 85 
College Entrance Examination 

Board, 28 

College Physician, 82 
Contents, 6 
Courses, Designation of, 41 
Courses of Instruction, 41 


Courses Required for Admissio 

to Freshman Standing, 30° 
Credit Requirements, 33 
Curriculum, 33 


| 


Degrees— | 
Bachelor of Arts, 33 
Master of Arts, 37 

Departmental Major, 35 as 

Departmental 

Organizations, 98 

Dormitories— 

Men, 84, 95 
Women, 84, 95 


Economics and Sociology, 48 

Education, 50 

Election of Courses, 32 

Engineering Science, 52 

English, 52 

Examination, Entrance, 28 
Medical, 28 

Expenses, 83 

Expenses, Summary of, 85 

Extra Entrance Credits, 31 


Faculty, 17 
Committees of, 27 
Visiting, 26 a 

Fees, 86 i 

French, 55 : 


General Requirements, 82 
Geology, 56 
German, 57 


_ Greek, 58 


Gymnasium, 96 


Harwood Court, 88, 95 

Harwood Hall, 96 

Historical Sketch, 9 

History, 58 

Holmes Hall, 95 

Honors and Prizes, 88 
General Honors, 88 
Departmental Honors, 88 

Honors, Reading for, 35 

Hour Requirements, 33 


Inn, the Claremont, 96 
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lian, 60 Public Assemblies, 81 
zuna Beach Marine Labora-Reading for Honors, 35 
_tory, 96 Registration, 32 

‘in, 61 Religion, 74 

“ture Foundations, 39 Rembrandt Hall, 96 

wrary, 95, 97 Reports, 81 


ation and Surroundings, 12 Requirements for Admission, 28 
| Residence Halls, 83, 84 


p of Campus, 105 Rooms, 84 

;rine Laboratory, 96 

.rston Quadrangle, 95 Scholarships and Beneficiary 
ister’s Degree, 37 Aid, 91 

‘thematics, 61 School of Education, 37 
‘triculation, 32 Self-Support, 94 

/morial Training Quarters, 96 Smiley Hall, 84, 95 

Jitary Science, 63 Sociology, 48 

/ sic, 64 Spanish, 76 


/sic and Art Courses, 36, 86 Special Students, Admission as, 30 
‘sic and Drama Course, 37 Strong Hall, 84 
Student Activities, 98 


)servatory, The Frank P. Students, Summary of, 101 
_ Brackett, 95 Subject Requirements, 34 
en-Air Theater, 96 Summary of Expenses, 85 


tine of Work by Years, 40 Summary of Students, 101 


| Summer Session, 36 
"ursons Hall of Science, 95 Courses of Instruction, 79 


| Beta Kappa, 89 eave lites 2 
‘losophy, 66 Visiting Faculty, 26 


ysical Attention, 81 Recipies nie is 99 
‘sical Education, 67 Niecktea Ena ie ite 

i. ination, ce Teachers’ Certificates, 36 
tical Science and Law, 70 _—_Itustees, 15 

> zes, 89 Tuition, 85 
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Sumner Hall (Admin- 
istration) 


Holmes Hall (Recita- 
tion and Chapel) 


Bridges Hall (Music) 
The Inn and Commons 


Pearsons Hail 
(Science) 


The President's House 
The Library 


Smiley Hall 
Dormitory) 


Rembrandt Hall (Art) 


Harwood Hall 
(Botany) 


Crookshank Hall 
(Zoology) 


Mason Hall 
(Chemistry) 


(Men’s 


Gymnasium 
Buildings 


The Observatory 
Open-air Theater 
Baseball Diamond 
Tennis Courts 


Memorial Training 
Quarters 


Alumni Athletic Field 


Harwood Court 
(Women’s Dormitory) 


Site for President’s 
House 


Studio 
Heating Plant 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence should be addressed as follows, the postof 
address being in every case Pomona College, Clare 
California: 


Requests for catalogs, bulletins and general information, F 
inquiries to the Appointment Bureau and regarding P bblic 
Events and Lectures SECRETARY OF THE Facu} 


Admission of Students 


Business Affairs 


Student Affairs 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE AND DEAN OF Wo 


Regional Service | 
DIRECTOR OF REGIONAL SERV. 


Applications for Faculty Appointments . 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Fac 


Summer Session 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SE 


Alumni Affairs . 
SECRETARY OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATIO! 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1928 


eptember 17, Monday 
eptember I8, Tuesday 
eptember 19, Wednesday Registration Days for Sopho- 
eptember 20, Thursday mores, Juniors and Seniors. 


Registration Days for Freshmen 


eptember 21, Friday Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 

eptember 21, Friday First Semester Classes begin, 
10 :15a.. m2. 

ctober 14, Sunday Founders Day 

ovember 28, Wednesday Thanksgiving Recess begins, 4:05 
p. m. 

ecember 3, Monday Thanksgiving Recess ends, 7:30 
ae 

ecember 21, Friday Christmas Recess begins, 4.05 p.m. 

| 1929 

nuary 7, Monday Christmas Recess ends, 7:30 a.m. 

nuary 14, Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in Dec- 

| lamation, 8:00 p. m. 

muary 23, Wednesday 

| to Mid-year Examinations 

nuary 31, Thursday 

bruary 2, Saturday First Semester ends 

‘bruary 2, Saturday Mid-year graduation 

bruary 4, Monday Registration Day for underclass- 

: men and specials 

bruary 5, Tuesday Registration Day for upperclass- 
men 

bruary 6, Wednesday Second Semester Classes begin, 

f (to0 vam, 

bruary 9, Saturday Matriculation Day 

oruary 22, Friday Washington’s Birthday 

‘nil 5, Friday Spring Recess begins, 4:05 p. m. 

mil 16, Tuesday Spring Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 

Ly 30, Thursday Memorial Day 

hie 6, Thursday 

| to Final Examinations 

te 13, Thursday 

jie 17, Monday Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


e 24, Monday Summer Session begins 
(3ust 2, Friday Summer Session ends 


. 
tember 18, Wednesday Registration Days. Examinations 
tember 19, Thursday for entrance 


{tember 20, Friday Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 


/ 
} 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE history of the development of Southern California from 
a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for a 
cattle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
its multitude of prosperous communities, covers little more than forty 
years; but this brief span of time has been a period of intense 
activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swift progress 
was inaugurated by the completion of a second transcontinental 
railway, in this case piercing Southern California directly from 
the East, together with the sudden awakening to a realization of 
the great agricultural possibilities of the section through irrigation. 
A large immigration and a rapid increase in land values were at 
once induced. New towns sprang up almost in a day and great 
industrial projects characteristic of such a period were at once 
inaugurated. 


While the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
spicuously in evidence there were among the new settlers, never- 
theless, many whose chief concern was for the higher values of 
‘ife and character. Not least among these were those whose 
former affiliations had been with New England and its institu- 
tons. The Southern California District Association of Congre- 
sational Churches, meeting in San Bernardino in 1882, agitated 
he question of founding a college of the New England type. In 
1886 the Association met at Lugonia (now Redlands), when 
he report of the educational committee was an earnest appeal for 
uch a college. At this meeting a larger educational committee 
han usual was appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
nvite proposals of aid toward establishing a ‘‘Christian College 
Mf the New England Type.” In accordance with these instruc- 
ions the committee visited various places from which they had 


eceived offers of aid and gave the matter serious and careful 
onsideration. 


ee 
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In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Angele 
and became the General Association of Southern California. Thi 
General Association immediately gave full power to its committe 
of education, not only to select the College site, but to appoir 
trustees for the prospective institution. Fifteen trustees, one dl 
whom is still a member of the board, were duly appointed; th 
College was incorporated October 14, 1887, under the name a 
The Pomona College; and a site was selected about four mile 


north of the city of Pomona. 


For the immediate needs of the College a small private hous 
was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instruction we 
begun in September, 1888. In the following January an ur 
finished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together wit 
considerable land adjacent, was given to the College and the wor 
was transferred to that place. It was originally supposed the 
this location would be temporary. Later this plan was abar 
doned and Claremont was made the permanent seat of the Co 
lege. By this time, however, the name of ““Pomona College, 


tentatively given, had become so definitely fixed that it has bee 
retained notwithstanding the change of location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. Th 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total numbe 
of college students was forty-seven. For some time the work c 
the Preparatory School was of large importance, but later on th, 
was discontinued owing to the increased growth and importance 
of the College. The maximum number which can now LE 
received is 800 divided equally between men and women an 
among the four classes. This limitation compels the rejection ¢ 
a large number of applications. The original campus of abou 
twelve acres has been enlarged by purchase and by gifts until 
now comprises approximately three hundred acres; and this areé 
together with its buildings, is being developed according to plat 
carefully worked out by competent landscape gardeners and arch 
tects, the whole growth being in accord with one harmonious plat 
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The imperative demand for expansion has led to the careful 
tudy of the ways in which the obvious advantages of the small 
‘ollege could be maintained while still making possible the gath- 
ring together of the equipment that is justified only in a large 
miversity. ‘This study has resulted in the adoption of the group 
lan of affiliated colleges. To this end “Claremont Colleges” 
vas incorporated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new 
nits known as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning 
icripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened 


1 September, 1927. 


All this rapid progress of the institution has been made pos- 
ible by a most generous company of friends who have responded 
obly to the calls of higher Christian education and to the needs 
f young people. From the very beginning the institution has 
een the creation of sacrifice, affection and idealism. To a 
emarkable degree the College has been made possible by a great 
emocracy of high-minded givers, and the character of these 
enefactors is reflected in the daily life and procedure of the 
lollege. 


While the College was originally Congregational in organiza- 
on, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely 
ree from ecclesiastical control and representing different com- 
‘unions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the College Charter to 
jaintain the institution as truly Christian, though unsectarian. 
‘tom the first it has been the policy of all concerned in the ad- 
imistration of the institution to maintain a high standard of 
rilege life and work, and to put the emphasis upon quality in 
e development of strong and serviceable Christian manhood and 
‘omanhood. Thus the purpose for which the College was 
vunded is expressed in its motto, “Our Tribute to Christian 
‘vilization.” 


CHARACTER OF THE COLLEGE 


OMONA COLLEGE is located at Claremont on tl 
Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five mil 
from Los Angeles. It is connected by the Pacific Ele 

tric Railway with Pomona, which is four miles distant, on 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of j 
orchard-covered valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by lof 
mountains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate bac 
ground rising to the height of ten thousand feet, its situation | 
one of rare beauty. The genial southern climate invites to ov 
door life and exercise the year round, while the deep canyor! 
the rushing streams and the long trails to the heart of the hi, 
allure to the rewarding intimacies of nature. The town of Clar 
mont, which now numbers about two thousand inhabitants, ow 
its existence to the College, and has the attractive features of t 
typical college community. The location and situation, with 
easy reach of the great and growing metropolis of the Southwe: 
and yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, is unique 
wholesome and stimulating in full measure to simplicity a 
thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasms of which life. 
capable. 


The College is pre-eminently a company of workers. Fro 
the very beginning it has maintained a reputation for interest | 
thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. The pr 
cedures of the College are established in the purpose of appealit 
to students who appreciate the seriousness of the College oppc 
tunity. To this end, the standards of admission are una 
high. Not only is the number limited, but as defined elsewher 
only students who have finished their preparation with a hi 
grade of promise are received. It is the distinct purpose to Ba 
the membership in the institution itself a scholastic honor. Tl 
inevitably involves a sacrifice of certain values which would 


| 
| 
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mporarily pleasurable but which are not consistent with the 
ost remunerative purposes. 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scholarship should 
tt only be high but also broad and inclusive. Pomona College 
‘not a professional school. It insists that the best preparation 
‘ life includes not only the ample, generous and complete train- 
ig of the college course, such as is here given, but also at a later 
‘riod a thorough and definite professional specialization. It 
's farther insisted that this best and most complete training is 
acticable for a much larger number of young people than com- 
only feel that they have the resources of time and money for it. 
he College is eager to co-operate in the problems of such aspir- 
3 students; it has also been singularly successful in permeating 
‘ body of students with these ambitions, and the remarkable 
‘ecess of its graduates is due in no small degree to the fact that 
arly seventy per cent of all who have graduated have taken 
‘bsequent professional training. 


_ To the end that the College may be adequate for the broadest 
‘ellectual citizenship and service, a certain number of courses 
(resenting typically the differentiated fields of knowledge and 
vestigation are required, and particular emphasis laid upon 
lyse topics which relate to the history of thought, the organiza- 
(n of society and the bases of truth and righteousness. These 
(arses are required of all, whether staying a longer or shorter 
tie in the institution, as being important to the main purpose for 
lich the College exists. While these few courses are required, 
lire is around them ample field for selection, according to the 
‘dent’s individual interest and purpose. 


| The College recognizes the fact that social training is also 
“essential part of education. It is believed that the co-educa- 
taal character of the College greatly increases the culture of the 
‘dent body in this respect. Working together on the highest 
bels of life, men and women are most likely to associate in 
t tual respect and dignity. It is practically the unanimous testi- 


| 
} 
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mony of the graduates of this College that these relations add | 
the genuine wholesomeness and rounded worth of the student 
life. While emphasizing social values and opportunities, tl 
College, however, recognizes them as interests which must be hel 
subordinate to the main business of study and work. For th 
reason limitations which sometimes may seem narrow are la 
upon the social life of the college community. Fraternities ar 
sororities, in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extrav 
gant social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no ) 
should seek the institution who is not willing to make surrender ‘ 
some personal pleasures in the interests of the common colle; 

| 


earnestness and simplicity. 


Once more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes 
origin and support to men and women of Christian ideals; it ca 
not, therefore, be other than loyal to these interests. Instead | 
maintaining a separate Christian life, the College also urgent 
lays upon its students the obligation of allegiance to that wid 
democracy of service and uplift which is represented in t 
Christian Church. The College is, nevertheless, emphatical 
broad in its hospitality to modern thought. It holds that no st 
dent should go out of the College unaware of the throbbing qué 
tions of the day or unprepared to face the winds of free diset 
sion; therefore, it welcomes all honest expression of opinion, pt 
ting faith in the power of truth to hold its own in the arena | 
open debate. It thus seeks to resource the coming generation wi 
a leadership of intellectual capacity, directed will and Christi! 


character. 
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HARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 


President, 1928 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


YRUS GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo Alto 


President Emeritus, 1890. 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College. Student, Andover 
Theological Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


DWIN Mience NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton. Foundation, 
Emeritus, 1888. 


| B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer- 
| sity; Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Be cuate Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Univer- 

| sities, 


RANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Chairman of the Faculty, Professor of Astronomy on the 
Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation and Director of the 
Observatory, 1888. 


_B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dart- 
/mouth College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


AEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, Emeritus, 1889. 


i B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton Ccllege; Ph.D., Boston 
_ University. 


'gorRGE Gate HitcHcock 721 College Ave. 


Professor of Physics, 1892. 


| B.A., University of Nebraska, Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 
and Cornell Universities. 


(AcE ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 


_ Associate Professor Mathematics, 1909. 
Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 
| BS., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


liLTON ErRAsTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 


Editor of College Publications, 1902. 


| B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; 
B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 


| 
‘ranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each 
fe denotes the beginning of original term of service. 
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‘ 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard A: 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 


B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard U- 
versity. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities 


CHARLES GRACCHUS NEELY 739 College A. 


Professor of Constitutional History and Law on the Dar’ 
Herbert Colcord Foundation, Emeritus, 1911. 
B.L., University of Illinois. 


WILLIAM ATwoop HILTON’ 1293 Dartmouth A, 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halsteac 
Foundation, 1905. | 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


RoBERT Day WILLIAMS Mills Ave. N. of Mesa A. 


Professor of Experimental Psychology, 1909. 


B.S., Pomona College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale dp 
versity. Graduate Student, University of California. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Bh. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 


B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvél 
University. 


RALPH HAINE LYMAN 357 W. Tenth | 


Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing 
Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hacke, 
William B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtlai 
Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other American masters and wi 
Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEATH JONES 125 W. Eleventh ; 


i 
1 


Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. 


B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Gradui? 
Student, Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Stude 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Barcelona. | 


| 


WILLIAM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth + 
Dean of the College and Assistant Professor of Educa 
tion, 1919. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate S+ 
dent, Edinburgh University. ' 


HoMER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison A’. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 


B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Miche 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder 
University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of Mi 
gan. | 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1928-1929. 
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X0BERT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of Philosophy, 1920. 


B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; 
D.D., Amherst College. 


XAYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 
1921. 


B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor 
College and Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College, 


}RUCE McCULLEY 236 College Ave. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


VILLIAM Kirk’ 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


| Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foun- 
dation, 1922. 

 B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
VILLIAM PoLk RUSSELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
| Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foun- 


dation, 1904. 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. 
Graduate Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


\EORGE SAMUEL BURGESS | 154 E. Tenth St. 


| Professor of Law, Secretary of the Faculty and Director 
of the Summer Session, 1918. 


B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 
(UGENE WHITE NIxon 1034 Harvard Ave. 


| Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


_ B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, Illinois, California 
, and Columbia Universities. 


MRRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth St. 


_ Professor of History, 1924. 
H Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity. 


COLAND R. TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Physics, 1925. 


| B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colo- 
| rado College. 


USSELL McCULLocH Story 127 W. Eighth St. 


Professor of Political Science, 1925. 


_ B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Har- 
| Vard University. 


bsent on leave, 1928-1929. 


| 


. 
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CHARLES TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard Avy 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. 


Wiiuis Hotmes KERR 470 W. Seventh £ 


Librarian, 1925. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Gradua 
Student, Edinburgh University. | 


PHILIP ALEXANDER MUNZ 1165 Indian Hill Bly, 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent 
Foundation, 1917. | 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph. I 
Cornell University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. | 


AUBREY AUGUSTUS DouUGLass 275 W. Tenth § 


Professor of Education, 1926. 


B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Clark Universit! 
Ph.D., Clark University. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard Av 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Found 
tion, 1926. | 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Pht 
University of Michigan. | 
GEorGcE A. SANFORD 438 W. Twelfth £ 


Professor of Military Science, 1926. 
B.A., Kenyon College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


| 
ALFRED OswALD WooDFORD 639 Yale Ay 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessi— EpirH GIBSON 860 Dartmouth Av 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundatio 
1927, | 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washingtc 
Graduate Student, California and Columbia Universities. i 
CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blv 
Professor of Chemistry, 1927. 


B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Universit 


MorrIiLu L. ILsLey 143 E. Tenth © 


College Physician, 1928. 
B.A., Colby College; M.D., Johns Hopkins University; DrPl 
| 
; 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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OBERT JOHN TAYLOR 1279 Yale Ave. 


Director of Extension Work in Religious Education and 
Acting Professor of Comparative Religion, 1923. 


B.A., Hamline University; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; D.D., Hamline University. 


“Homas D. Exiot 1277 College Ave. 
Acting Professor of Sociology, 1928. 


B.A., Washington University; M.A., University of Pennsylvania; 
Ph.D., Columbia University. 


OSEPH PIJOAN’ Cor. Via Zurita and Via La Selva 


Adjunct Professor of Hispanic Civilization and Lecturer 
on the History of Art, 1924. 


, Lic. Architecture and Letters, University of Barcelona. Student, 
_ University of Rome. 


\ 


sEORGE WILLIAM HUNTER 210 E. Mesa Ave. 


Adjunct Professor of Biological Science, 1926. 


| B.A., Williams College; M.A., Williams College; Ph.D., New York 
_ University. 


)DWARD McCHESNEY SAIT 1336 E. Villa St., Pasadena 


Adjunct Professor of Political Science, 1928. 


_ B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., 
\ Columbia University. 


ALTER ALFRED ALLEN 272 E. Second St. 


Associate Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 
| and Instructor in Organ, 1912. 


| B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, Ameri- 
| can Guild of Organists. 


OWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 


Associate Professor of Engineering, 1920. 
_C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


VERETT SAMUEL OLIVE 136 W. Seventh St. 


Associate Professor of Piano, 1923. 


B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, 


Simpson College. 
_ Pupil of Moritz Mayer-Mahr 


and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


torr Curtis LINCOLN 365 E. Eighth St. 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 


| BA., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and 
Harvard University. 


‘>sent on leave, first semester, 1928-1929. 
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BENJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College . 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 


B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston ania 
sity: Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brov 
and Harvard Universities. 


JosEPH WADDELL. CLOKEY 351 E. Ej;ghth ¢ | 


Associate Professor of Organ, 1926. 


B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory ; 
Music. 


DIETRICH NEUFELD 807 College Ay 
Associate Professor of German, 1928. | 
Ph.D., University of Jena. 
ELIZABETH KELLEY 157 E. Tenth. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 19) 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. | 


RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth; 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering 
Emeritus, 1907. 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College 
University of California. 


CLIFFORD Nott HANpD 1045 Yale A 


Director of Religious Interests, 1919. 


I 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.. 
University of Southern California. Graduate Student, Univers 
of California. 


ARTHUR BABCOCK 1133 Yale A 


Assistant Professor of Singing, 1921. 


Graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music. Member) 
faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music. Pupil 
Sbriglia, in Paris. ; 


RALPH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh | 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. | 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 


Mary Brooks EYRE 246 Dartmouth A 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1924. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Stanford University. 


REGINALD R. Bacon 480 Alexander A 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 192¢ 
B.S., Agricultural College of Utah. Captain, U. S. Army. 
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MLLIAM HENRY CooKE 219 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Professor of History, 1927. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford 
University. 


OGER WILLIAMS TRUESDAIL 430 W. Sixth St. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1927. 


B.A., University of Redlands; M.S., University of Oregon; Ph.D., 
University of Washington. 


\UL LUTHER KARL Gross! 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1926. 


B.S., University of Chicago; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. 


ZANCIS GARRITT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 

_B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 
ILVIN HEATH 270 W. Twelfth St. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 

B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 
BERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 
ILLIAM ALBERT Noyes, JR.’ 709 College Ave. 


Acting Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1928. 
‘B.A., Grinnell College; D.Sc., University of Paris. 


‘BLE CLAIR WEST 460 W. Tenth St. 
Instructor in Piano, 1905. 

'B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody roe eae 

iof Music, Baltimore. Pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 

SA FRIEDA Bissir1 256 W. Sixth St. 
Instructor in French, 1920. 

'B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


ARION JEANETTE EwINc 487 W. Sixth St. 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. 


B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston Uni- 
versity. 


ANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 120 E. Eleventh St. 


_ Instructor in Philosophy, 1925. 
BA., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


I semester, 1928-1929. 


| 
Mary D. BIGELow Miramar and Mills Ave 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1925. | 
Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 
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MaArGARET Husson Marylind Av 
Instructor in Spanish, 1925. 

B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 
EARL JAY MERRITT Smiley Ha 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class 
Adviser, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Jay PLoweE 1403 Alta Vista, Los Angel! 
Instructor in Flute, 1925. 


MARJORIE CARVER WEIRICK | 
1704 La Senda PI., So. Pasader 


Instructor in Cello, 1925. 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate, Institute of Musical Art. Pu 
of Hans Willeke in New York. | 


Hope TABER ForpD CLOKEY 351 E. Eighth § 


Instructor in Voice, 1926. 
B.A., Oberlin College. 


THomas MontTacuE Beccs 1250 Amherst Av 


Instructor in Art, 1926. 


B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pra 
Institute. | 


Haro.p Davis 248 E. Twelfth £ 


Instructor in English, 1927. | 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. | 


Mito LivincsTon Woop 428 Yale Av 


Instructor in English, 1927. 


Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Harvard University. Gradua 
Student, Harvard University. 


JESSE JOSEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomo 


Instructor in Public School Music, 1927. 


B. Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens al 
DeWitt Durgin Lash. 


Ramsay Lorp Harris 1102 College as 


Instructor in English, 1927. 
B.A. Colgate University; Graduate student, Rochester Theolentc 
Seminary, Universities of Rochester, Redlands and Southern - 
fornia. | 
} 
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Hattie C. McCoNNAUGHEY 260 E. Seventh St. 


Cataloger, 1924. 


B.A., Hillsdale College; B.Pd., Hillsdale College; Graduate Student, 
University of Michigan and Pomona College. 


MarY CAROLINE BLAISDELL 159 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1927. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., George Washington University. 
NORMAN THEODORE NEss 490 W. Central Ave. 
| Instructor in Economics, 1928. 

B.A., Carleton. College; M.A., University of California. 

OREN M. HENDRICKSON 487 Harrison Ave. 
Instructor in Romanic Languages, 1928. 

B.A., Pomona. College. 

EMILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 256 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in German, 1928. 
_ B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State French School. 


dowarD BENNETT KasTER 260 E. Third St. 

| Instructor in Astronomy, 1928. 

| B.A., University of California. Graduate Student University of 
California. 


SERNICE VAN GELDER 127 E. Twelfth St. 
| Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
“OREN ADAIR 452 W. Eighth St. 


Instructor in Music, 1928. 


SUMMER SESSION 1928 
Visiting Faculty 


fottis P. ALLEN 


Lecturer in Education. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. Graduate, Santa 
Barbara State Teachers College. Assistant Superintendent and 
| Director of Child Welfare, San Bernardino. 


{ILDRED RIccIARDI 


Instructor in English. 


i B.A., Washington State College. Student at the University of 
Mexico. Director of Immigrant Education, Santa Ana. 


CLASS OFFICERS AND FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1928-1929 


CLASS OFFICERS 


GreneraALt—Nicholl 

SENIOR—Denison, Robbins 

Juntor—Ewer, Robinson 

SopHomore—Iredell, Woodford | 
FresHMAN—Nicholl, Gibson, Merritt 


COMMITTEES 
ADpMINISTRATION—Brackett, Ewer, Tileston, Lyman, Munz, Gibson, 


Apmission—Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Williams. 2 
ATHLETIC Councit—Nixon, Strehle, Russell, Lincoln and three st 
dent representatives. 


ATHLETIC CONFERENCE—Russell, Lincoln, Nixon. 


CLASSIFICATION—Fitts, Williams, Robbins, Berry, Iredell. | 
CoLtLteGE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Denison, Merritt. | 
Horace Kennedy, Pres. Assoc. Students ; Mary Jo Phillips, 
Vice-President Assoc. Students, ex- -of ficio consulting mem: 
bers on call. i 


Convocation—Brackett, Nicholl, Burgess, Story. 


a 


Courses or Stupy—McCully, Burgess, Woodford, Tileston, Rog 
Fitts. 


HeattH—llsley, Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson, Eyre, Hunter. | 


Leis cAoen: Robbins, Frampton, Nixon, Story, Munz, Wood) 
or 


Lectures, Pustic Events AND COMMENCEMENT—Scott, Nicholl) 
Burgess, Lyman, Howard. | 


: r i 
Lisrary—Duncan, Kerr, Ewing, Lincoln, Jones, Robinson, Burgess 


Pusiications—Hand, Bernard, Kerr, Burgess, Lincoln, Glen Tur, 
ner. | 


ReLicious INTERESTS INCLUDING CHAPEL—Brooks, Scott, Lymar 
Nicholl. 


Rooms—Burgess, Nicholl, Story. 
StupentT A1ip—Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Cooke. 


ADMISSION 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHopDS oF ADMISSION 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly and 
jotably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for 
pecial distinction in whatever later callings they may choose. 
[o this end candidates for admission to any class must present 
atisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, both in character 
nd in scholarship. Testimonials of character and a letter of 
onorable dismissal from the last institution attended are required. 

It is further advised that applications be made as early as 
ossible, inasmuch as the College cannot under present conditions 
uarantee the admission of more than two hundred to the freshman 
ass, the trustees having limited the total attendance to eight 
undred. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
eshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
om time to time regarding the best preparation for admission. 
! this respect the good offices of the College are freely at the ser- 
ce of all interested inquirers. Formal applications should be 
teompanied by a fee of two dollars and fifty cents. A medical 
tamination conducted by an authorized physician, under the 
rection of the College, is required of all students. 


i 
‘An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of 


tification of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
ve dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 
| WApplicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one of 
ree ways, as follows: 
First: Examination by the College. 
'Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
vard. 
SE rninations are given by the College Entrance Examina- 
in Board at certain times and places, which may be learned 
(om the Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 
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Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 

Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted with 
out examination on presentation of a certificate signed by th 
principal or proper official and showing in detail the requisit, 
completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the prince 
pal should be filled out and returned as early as possible afte 
the completion of the high school year. | : 


ENTRANCE UNITS 


Fifteen units of recommended work is the normal requiremer. 
for admission. In rare cases an applicant offering twelve recon 
mended units, supplemented by special recommendations of pri 
cipals and references and by scholastic aptitude tests of a quali 
indicative of ability to do college work with success, may ki 
accepted. 

i 


A “unit” represents a course of study in one subject of hig 
school grade involving five forty-five minute recitations per wee 
or an equivalent for a school year. Laboratory periods should k) 
at least twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally acceptec 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by uni 
for courses in allied subjects. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS REQUIRED | 
English, 3 units 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS RECOMMENDED 


Although English is the only subject specifically required, aq 
plicants will find it to their advantage to present the following di 
part of the fifteen units required: at least 2 units of one foreig 
Janguage; | unit each of history, algebra, geometry, and labor’ 
tory science; and 3 or more units of electives from the followin, 
subjects, English, foreign language, history, mathematics, an 
laboratory science. ? 

Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of 
semester’s residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) 


=n 
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1ose who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to matri- 
ulate and are enrolled as in partial standing. No student in 
artial standing is recommended to college standing in another 
istitution. The final acceptance of entrance units js based upon 
te character of the work done in class at Pomona College as 
ell as upon the grade of the units presented, 


ADMISSION To ADVANCED STANDING 
‘Students who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
mitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
joper officials and giving full specifications concerning the na- 
te of the courses taken and the time spent in each, together with 
eir rank in each subject. They are assigned hours and credits 
\ the basis of their credentials, but such assignment is provisional 
itl ratified by the Classification Committee. This ratification 
‘not given until after the required semester’s residence, at which 
ae the Committee has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, 


‘both, to the qualifications shown. 
I 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


‘Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty- 


2 years of age, may be admitted as special students to courses 
i which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This 
vision applies particularly to those equipped for advanced 
dies in special departments. The privilege of classification as 


cial students is not open to those who seek admission to College 


| 


ithis way as a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance 
\collegiate requirements laid down for regular students. Special 
WJents are not candidates for a degree. 


Credit, varying in amount with the individual courses, is granted 
‘graduate work in approved High Schools. 


' REGISTRATION 
All students are required to register on one of the regularly 


lounced days of registration preceding the opening of the 
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class work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is charge 
for later registration and a payment of one dollar for any chang 
in the list of subjects chosen. This latter payment is remitted | 
the case of new students registering for the first time, provide 
the changes are made within a week of the opening day of tl 
registration period. | 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which the 
are formally registered. | 

Students are not received later than the last day set for chan, 
of schedule. 


MATRICULATION 


| 

Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requir 
ments and the proven ability to carry college work. To this et 
the standing of all new students is provisional until after the 
have been in residence for one semester. Att that time those a 
matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with t! 
spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactory quality \ 
work during their semester of residence and whose entrance un 
are acceptable. ) 
Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligi 
for recommendation to college standing in another institutt 
until they have been matriculated. Students are matriculat), 
only after they have come into full standing. All students a 
be matriculated before attaming to Junior standing. { 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after the Christm 
recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident students mv 
fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the followi} 
semester. | 

Changes from this schedule may be made upon the payment / 
a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such a schedule at t 
appointed time subjects the student to a fee of two dolla 
Students may not elect less than twelve hours of work withe 
the special permission of the Classification Committee. 
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DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


_ The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor 
f Arts under the following hour and credit requirements. 


Hour REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required for 
raduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lecture 
sriod, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. A 
citation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory 
*riod covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
complete the course in four years one must take an average ot 


fteen hours of academic work per semester throughout the four 
vars. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


‘In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain 
mber of hours, but also attain an average of at least C grade 
those hours. To this end a certain number of credits js ascribed 
"each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The scale 
50 adjusted that the number of credits required for graduation 
incides with the number of hours. Details regarding credits 
| published in The Manual of Procedure. 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 

In the selection of his work the student is given a large range. 
le only limitations are such as will insure to him, on the one 
id, the breadth of view which may be gained by an introduc- 
‘7 study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the 
er, that concentration along some chosen line of work which 
ill develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge 
Lome particular field. To this end the following general re- 
‘ements for graduation have been approved. 


| 
| 


oe 


Le 


2. FOR THE UPPER DIVISION: 
f, 


2. Limtirep Etective: 60 hours, election subject to the folle- 


of the college. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
FOR THE LOWER DIVISION: 
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Speciric REQUIREMENT: 4 hours of Physical ene | 


1 

(Activities. ) 
Note: For two of these hours work in Military 5¢ 
ence may be substituted. | 
2. Liuirep Exective: 48 hours; election subject to the f¢ 
lowing principles of distribution: f 
4. Not less than 12 hours of work in each of the followii 
sections (A, B, C). | 
b. Not less than 6 hours additional in each of two of the 
It is further provided that each student's progra 
during these two years shall give recognition (by not l« 
than 6 hours of work) to each of five of the more limit! 
groups (I-VII). i 
Section A. 
Group I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). \ 
II. English; Public Address. i 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Gree} 
Latin. | 
Section B. } 
Group IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. i 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astre: 
omy; Geology; Engineering Science. j 
Section C. t 


3. Free ELectiveE: 12 hours; election to be made from cours 


Law; History \ 
VII. Philosophy; Psychology; Religion. F 


Group VI. Economics and Sociology; Political Science : 


in any of the above named departments, General Hygie 


(Physical Education 5), and the courses in Military $- 
ence. | 


Speciric REQUIREMENT: 2 hours of Physical Educatit 
(Activities. ) i 


ing principles of distribution : i 
a. Each student shall complete during each semester? 


a) 


his junior year at least one course (not less that4 


= 


mental groups: t 
Groups I to VII, as above. i 

Group VIII. Education; Physical Education. 
Group IX. Military Science. [ 
b. Each student shall complete for graduation not 
than 36 hours of C and D work at least 12 of whit 
shall be of D rank. a) 
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CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the student who wishes to work out a collegiate program 
th some considerable emphasis on a particular subject or field 
re are prescribed (in addition to the “General Requirements 
Graduation’’) certain groupings of courses and lines of study. 
i Not less than eighteen hours of Upper Division (C and D) 
rk in the field of concentration; six of these eighteen hours must 
lof D rank, and six of them must be taken during the senior year. 


2. Sufficient Lower Division (A and B) work in the special 
d and in allied fields to ensure adequate preparation for 
tying successfully the Upper Division work aimed at. 


: 


3. (In most cases) A reading knowledge of at least one foreign 
guage—usually French or German. 


4. (In some cases) A final “comprehensive examination” 
ering the entire field in which the student’s concentration lies. 


Che application of these regulations involves to such a degree 
cognition of differences between fields of learning and between 
individualities of students that no brief statement should be 
‘ight of as complete. Persons interested are therefore advised 
onsult as early as possible the departmental or divisional 
jilties in charge of the fields of their special interests. 

Honors 
vhe four-year course offered by the College leads, as a rule, 
he bachelor’s degree in ordinary, or rite. Students of ability 
nvited to undertake the achievement of the degree with honors. 
honors offered by the College are of two classes and the pro- 
‘ts leading to them are correspondingly of two types. In case 
ach, however, the premium is given to initiative, originality 
‘independence of thought. 

‘'y the end of his freshman year each student is required to 
Ge between candidacy for the degree in ordinary and candi- 
¢ for the degree with honors. (Students in ordinary who wish 
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to change to the rating of honors students after the beginning | 
the. sophomore year are permitted to do so, provided that th: 
showing in scholarship is sufficiently good to gain the approy 
of the Honors Committee, which has charge of the entire matt, 
Also, honors students who fail to maintain the grade of schol. 
ship demanded by the Honors Committee will be demoted to ': 
rating in ordinary.) The basic idea is that of enlisting the init 
tive, and consequently the full power, of the student in the ent- 
prise of his own education. The honors student is permitted) 
register for twelve hours each semester in place of the standd 
fifteen, the higher quality of his achievement being regarded as 
sufficient offset for the reduced quantity when counted toward ‘ 
total requirement (126 hours) for graduation. He is 4 
greater freedom and is invited into especially close relations” 

his teachers. He is one to whom much is given and of whom mi 
is expected. If, and when, he completes his collegiate progr 
to the satisfaction of the Honors Committee, under whose sup 
vision he works, he receives from the College his degree cum law’ 
magna cum laude, or summa cum laude, the measure of hot 
given being dependent on the merits of his case. 


To the student of unusual ability there is extended at i 
beginning and at the middle of his junior year the additicil 
privilege of “‘reading for honors” in the field of his special intes 
under the personal direction of a professor of his own choosiss 
the arrangement being one of mutual agreement, the of 
coming from either side, supervision of the entire matter resiig 
with the Honors Committee. Here again, there is a reductiorit 
the quantity of the student’s program for the sake of quality, ‘d 
a very great increase in the freedom accorded the student and di 
intimacy of relationship with his teachers. Candidates 1 0 
pursue this special type of program with satisfaction to the Cae 
mittee are graduated with Honors or High Honors im tat 
respective fields of specialization, the measure of honor again bt : 
dependent on the merits of each case. 


— ae ae 
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For more detailed information regarding these two types of 
ograms leading to honors at graduation students are referred to 
‘special statement published as a pamphlet by the Honors 
ommittee. 

CoursEs IN Music AND ART 


‘The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in the 
epartments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Music. 
te influence of the College is greatly enriched by the con- 
outions made through these departments to the cultural life of 
: Institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the great musicians 
the world are heard, all students being supplied with admis- 
nto their concerts. Great enlargement of life comes through 
imate acquaintance with these arts, both in theoretical and ap- 
ad forms, and the College urges all regular students to include 
m, at least to some degree, in their cultural couyses, credit 
yard the B.A. degree being granted on conditions specified 


Ter the detailed description of the courses. 
| TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The College meets the requirements of the State Board of 
‘ucation for the State Certificate, enabling those recommended 
the Bollece to teach in the public elementary and junior high 
dols of the State of California. 


| SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session presents a series of selected courses from 
college curriculum for the benefit of undergraduate and grad- 
2 students. It provides in addition an enlarged program in the 
»artment of Education for the special benefit of teachers who 


‘1 to secure the various types of certificates for teaching in 
i» . 
fornia. 


| 


fn the Laguna Beach division of the summer session, the Depart- 
tof Zoology conducts work under especially fortunate cond:- 


P at the Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. 


ion, Director. 
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Music AND DRAMA COURSE 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportun 
of hearing and seeing the great artists of the day whose pul 
appearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the Colle 
introduces each year a group of the most distinguished masters 
the various departments of achievement. For the concerts a 
other entertainments thus afforded an annual ticket is furnist 
to every student. 
LECTURE FOUNDATIONS : 

THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION : 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed : 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for | 
purpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay 4 
intimate participation in college life notable educators fr 
other institutions. By this means such educators are annui 
in residence in Pomona College. The opportunity of inti: 
contact with distinguished instructors thus afforded to un¢ 
graduates is a unique privilege, often surpassing the privile 
of the classroom of the institution from which these dull 
come. 
THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION | 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in Cha 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of si 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. ‘h 
lecturer upon this foundation commonly shares in the regia 
classroom work related to the history, geography, politics 0 
religion of the region in which he has been actively at q 
This vivid representation of the missionary life is one of the 
stimulating features in the spiritual program of the College. | 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION | 

The Clark Foundation makes it possible for the Collegit 
offer each year a lecture or course of lectures in the general i 
of religion. 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a 
arse indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, 
signated by A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or 
phomore year; B courses are either those which follow the 
courses of earlier years or the more advanced beginning 
irses; C and D courses are advanced courses given to Juniors 
1 Seniors, D courses being the more difficult. The natural 
‘uence of courses is from A to B, B to C, and C to D, anda 
dent may not enter a C or D course without previous work in 
‘same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; 
se numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; 
se numbered over 200 are not open to students of less than 
jor standing. Properly qualified Seniors may be enrolled in 
2 courses with the consent of the instructor. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 


n departments where one-hour courses are offered, two such 
tses should be completed to secure the counting of hours and 
lits towards graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general 
iber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they 
Ya common subject and the entire sequence should be taken. 
|however, they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, BlIb, 
tough the course extends throughout the year, independent 
‘lit is given for the work of the first semester and the first 
‘se may be followed by some allied subject instead of the next 
‘se in the sequence. Entrance to the second semester course 


Vi permission of the instructor. 


ill courses are three hours each unless otherwise designated. 


/ 
| 
| 
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Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Ty 
courses with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken cc 
temporaneously unless the numerals are preceded by dif fere 
letters (as M or W), showing that the classes meet on differ 


days of the group. 
} 


7:30 8:30 9:55 10:55 1:15 2:15 3%! 
MITES SoM | Tl Vio vi 
7:30 8:30 9:30 10:30 1:15 2:15 333 
TRScn ll IV... Vi Mi 


|! 
) 


| 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on t 
day of the group. | 


| 
| 


j 


ART | 


A fee of $18 is charged for each hour of credit excel 
courses B100, Cllla, C111b, D219a, D219b. | 


Ala-Alb. Design. BEC: 


A study of the elements of design in primitive art and histc 
ornament, and their application to various types of original cc: 
mercial designs. 2 hours. Class, TTh, VI; laboratory, Th, / 
VIII, or A. , 


A2a-A2b. Drawing. BEC! 


Study of the theory of perspective with practice in out-d 
sketching. Still-life in charcoal and work in pen-and-ink \¢ 
color are included. 2 hours. Class, TTh, XII Laboratory, Th 
PLY NOF AL I, 


Blla-Bllb. Drawing and Design. BES 


Drawing from still-life and cast combined with work in w ve 
color and tempera. Pictorial composition is studied as app: 
to illustration in black and white and color. 2 hours. Chs 
TTh, IV; laboratory, TTh, VI, Vill or A, 1) 


B100. Art Interpretation. BES 


A course for students wishing to know how art applies in evy 
day life. A study of art in the home and community. 2 ho 
WF, VIII. 19 
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‘Ila, Cl11b. History and Appreciation of Art. PIJOAN 


A general history of art from the stone-age to the present. The 
art of primitive peoples and the Orient, the Classic, Early 
Christian, Byzantine and Medieval periods will be studied in the 
first semester, and the Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, 
Romantic, Realistic and Contemporary art in the second. (With- 
drawn in the first semester 1928-1929.) ITI. 


20a-C120b. Advanced Drawing and Design. BEGGS 


A course in still-life painting in oil. The composition of easel 
pictures and mural decorations is considered. Problems involv- 
ing the theory of the design of mosaic, stained-glass and fresco 
are also offered. 2 hours. Class, TTh, X; laboratory XII, XIV 
or A. 


119a-D219b. Teaching of Art. BEGGS 


A general course in methods of art teachers in public schools. 
The principles of design, color and drawing demonstrated by 
problems. 1 hour. M, V. 


ASTRONOMY 


a-Blb. General Astronomy. BRACKETT and KASTER 


A non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts of 
astronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory; 
designed for students who have only elementary preparation 
in physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two 
pours a week; lecture and observatory, amounting to one 
period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. VII. 

VW. Essentials of Astronomy. BRACKETT and KASTER 


A special course in the essentials of the subject, designed for 
students who have a working knowledge of analytic geometry 
pend calculus and of the more important principles of physical 
jietence. Classroom, two hours a week; lecture and observatory 
‘mounting to one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00. First 
semester. JV. 


" 


02. Cosmogony. BRACKETT 


systems of cosmogony and evolution. Kantian, Laplacian and 
»ther historical theories compared with modern hypotheses 
yased upon present knowledge of the constitution of the stars 
md their motions. Prerequisite: Astronomy Bl or C101. 
»decond semester. JV. 


13a. The Sun. BRACKETT 


A more detailed study of the sun and its constitution, including 
bservations with the 40-foot horizontal telescope. Laboratory 
ee, $5.00. First semester. V/JIJ. 
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C103b. Variable Stars and Binaries. BRACKET 


Systematic observational study of certain variable and binar 
stars, with construction of light curves, and discussion of thei 
classification and origin. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Second semes 
fee ul LT, 


D104. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. KASTE] 


Some phase of theoretical or practical astronomy, such as th 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude. Classroon 
one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting to tw 
periods a week. First semester. Fee, $5.00. 


D105. Celestial Mechanics. KASTE 


Applications of the principles of mechanics to the motions c 
heavenly bodies, with special problems such as the computatio 
of orbits or the determination of the circumstances of ecligg 
Second semester. JA. 


Note: Either the Series D104 and D105 or D106 will fb 
offered each year as demand warrants. Both will not be of fere 


D106a-D106b. Astrophysics. BRACKET 


A practical course in the spectrographic study of the sun an 


stars. Laboratory fee, $8.00 per semester. 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy. BRACKET 
Investigation in a particular field such as variable stars or sol: 
physics, or in some phase of astrophysics. Each semester. 1 
4 hours. May be repeated for credit. A. 


BIOLOGY 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. HILTON, MUNZ and ASSISTAN” 


A general course for either those who intend to take furth 
biological work or those who wish but one year. It may {i 
taken for credit only by students who have had no high scho 
biology, eat or zoology. Class, TTh, VIII; laboratot 
MTWTh, or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. | 


C105. Beene MU? 
j 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture ai 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequist 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, W, i 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breaka’ 
deposit, $5.00. Alternates with C107. i 


C107. Genetics. Mur 


Course covering modern developments in the study of hered’ 
and evolution and the application in plant and animal breedit 


| 
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and in improvement of mankind. Prerequisite: one year of 
biological work. First semester. Class, MW, I; laboratory, 
W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Alternates with C105. 
(Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


108. Bionomics. HILTON 


A course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological work. 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Second 
semester. 2 hours. MV, I. 


219. Teaching of Biological Sciences. HUNTER 


For those who expect to teach Botany, Zoology or Biology. 
Discussions of teaching methods in the biological sciences to- 
gether with a consideration of material and equipment needed 
for such work. Second semester. 2 hours. TTA, JI. 


BOTANY 


2la-B21b. General Botany. MUNZ 


A general treatment of structure and life-processes of plants, 
‘giving a picture of plants as living organisms. A survey of 
the plant kingdom, giving the steps in the evolution series. 
Both laboratory and field work. Prerequisite: Biology Al or 
‘high school biology or botany or zoology. Class, MW, VII; 
Jaboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 a semester. 


121. Plant Histology and Anatomy. MUNZ 


‘Study of plant anatomy with special reference to the vascular 
and other tissues from the evolutionary point of view. Pre- 
Tequisite: General Botany. First semester. Class, TTh, I/; 
laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Alternates with 
C123. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


! 23. Plant Physiology. MUNZ 


‘Nutrition and life-processes in the plant; a discussion of such 
topics as absorption, conduction, transpiration, photosynthesis, 
‘respiration, fermentation, etc. A foundation course for work 
‘in horticulture and agriculture. Prerequisite: General Botany. 
Second semester. Class, T, JI; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Lab- 
oo” fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternates with 


126. Taxonomy. MUNZ 


Study of our local flora and of classification methods. Much 
i work, with trips to coast, mountains and desert for study 
‘of plants in their native conditions. Prerequisite: General 


| 
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Botany. Second semester. Class, M, J; laboratory, MW, 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00. Alternates with D128. ( Omit- 
ted in 1928-1929.) | 

| 


D128. Comparative Morphology. MUNZ 


Comparative morphology of green plants, especially of the 
Bryophytes and Pteridophytes. Prerequisite: General Botany: 
Second semester. Class, MW, I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4: 10, 
Laboratory fee, $7.00. Alternates with D126. 


D131. Botanical Problems. MUNZ 


Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
the department. Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. May be re- 
peated for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for regis-| 
tration. Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each hour of credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. ROBINSON: 


Intended especially for those who are planning no further work 
in chemistry, but with Chemistry B2 may serve as preparatior) 
for advanced courses. The course covers in a historical anc 
non-mathematical way the fundamental concepts of the naturé) 
of matter, the principles of chemical behavior and the place oj 
chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory. V. Fee, $2.00 a 
semester to defray expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


B2. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry ROBINSON, GROS‘ 


To accompany or to follow Chemistry Alb; intended, in lieu of 
Chemistry B3, for those who are planning to take more ad: 
vanced courses in chemistry. Laboratory work similar to tha’ 
of B3a,b, and also assigned problems and studies of chemical) 
behavior. Either semester. 2 hours. Laboratory, 
4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


B3a, B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemistry 


Prerequisites: Entrance Chemistry, or consent of instruckoil 
Descriptive chemistry according to the general plan of the 
periodic system, including also the development of moder 
ideas of electrons, atoms, molecules, and ions, and such theo’ 
retical aspects of physical chemistry as the gas laws and th’ 
behavior of matter considered on a partially mathematical basis. 
Class, TTA, IJ. Laboratory, Tor Th, is 1o-4ei0; Laboraaal 
fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B6. Qualitative Analysis. TRUESDAI 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3 or Al and B2. A lecture and lab 
oratory course designed to give the student a knowledge of th’ 
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fundamentals underlying the properties and uses of the metallic 
elements, as well as the systematic qualitative analysis of the 
more common metals and acids. First semester. Class, Th, 
10.00 laboratory, two periods; TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
10.00. 


7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. TRUESDAIL 


To be preceded or accompanied by Chemistry B6. Designed 

to give the student training in some of the fundamental 

and simpler methods of both volumetric and gravimetric 

analysis. Class period used to discuss the principles and prob- 

lems involved in quantitative analysis. Each semester. Class,T, 

VIII; laboratory, two periods: TTh or WF, 1:15-4:10. WLabora- 
tory fee, $10.00. 


110a, C110b. Organic Chemistry. ROBINSON 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3b, or Al and B2. A study of the 
compounds of carbon, including, in the first semester, a survey 
_ of the principal classes of carbon compounds and their charac- 
teristics; and in the second semester, a study of synthetical 
| methods and of the atomic forces at work in the reactions of the 
‘carbon compounds. Numerous biological and industrial appli- 
cations are cited. Class, JJ; laboratory, 1: 15-4: TO Lea ars 
hours. Laboratory fee, 1 hour, $6.00; 2 hours, $10.00 each 
' semester. 


Til. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. TRUESDAIL 


- A continuation of B 7, designed to give the student a more com- 
_prehensive course in the theory and practice of volumetric and 
‘ gravimetric analysis. Second semester. Class, Th, VIII; labora- 
| tory, two periods; TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


113. Special Quantitative Methods, GROSS 


Prerequisite: Chemistry Clll. First semester. Three labora- 
tory periods, A, from which time is taken for conferences. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


M 


114. Advanced Organic Chemistry. ROBINSON 


Prerequisite: Chemistry C1l0b. Devised to give additional ex- 
) perience and insight into the laboratory methods of organic 
chemistry, either preparative or analytical. Laboratory and con- 
ference, A. Each semester, 2 or 3 hours. May be repeated for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per hour. 


BP D115b.. Biological Chemistry. TRUESDAIL 


Prerequisites: Chemistry B7 and C110. Lectures and reports 
‘on the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, body tissues, 
blood, secretions, putrefaction and the physiological processes 
‘such as digestion, absorption and assimilation of food, general 
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enzyme action, metabolism and the fundamental principles of 
nutrition. The laboratory work consists of qualitative and 
quantitative experiments on the lecture material. Class, WF, 
III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


D119a, DI19b. Physical Chemistry. GROSS 


Prerequisites: Differential and Integral Calculus, Chemistry 
B7 and a C course in either chemistry or physics. A general 
review of elementary physical chemistry, followed by an inten- 
sive study of thermodynamics and its application to certain 
topics in the study of solutions, ionized solutes, equilibria, 
phase rule, thermochemistry and electrochemistry. Class, TTh, 
VIII; laboratory, 1:15-4:10, T. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 


D121a, DI21b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


A study of chemical history and modern chemical literature, 
with frequent oral and written reports. One hour each. Class, A. 


D201a, D201b. WR eentele a Chemistry. THE STAFF 


This course is included in the chemistry curriculum to give the 
advanced student the opportunity to become acquainted with 
investigational methods used in the field of chemistry. Prob- 
lems in Physical, Analytical, Organic, or Biological Chemistry 
may be undertaken with the consent of the instructor under 
whom the student wishes to work. 2-6 hours. A. Each semes- 
ter. Fees, $3.00 per hour. 


D219. The Teaching of Chemistry. ROBINSON 
Second semester. 2 hours, A. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 


structor. | 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


A reading knowledge of French or German is required of 
students concentrating in Economics or Sociology. 


ECONOMICS 


Bla-Blb. Elements of Economics. DUNCAN 


A basic course in the general principles of Economics. Required | 
for students expecting to concentrate in Economics. This. 
course required before taking other courses in Economics. Two, 
sections. I, III. 


B29. Statistical Methods. NESS, 


Theory and method, including averages, frequency distribution, 
dispersion, correlation, and graphical methods. Second semes-! 
ters S17, Laboratory periods, Th and F. 1:15-4:10. Labora-' 
tory fee, $4.00. 


} 
| 
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B3la-B31b. Accounting. NESS 
MF, VII and T or W, 1:15-4:10. 
C105. Money and Banking. NESS 


History and principles of Money and Banking, with particular 
attention to recent developments in the field of banking. First 
semester. VJ, 


Cl 06. Public Finance. DUNCAN 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial 
administration, with special attention to the theory and practice 
of taxation. Second semester. JV. 


C108. Problems of Labor. KIRK 


_ A study of labor organizations; labor legislation; scientific 
management; methods of promoting industrial peace. Second 
semester. V. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


C109. Transportation Problems. NESS 


_ An historical and analytical study of transportation principles 
| and problems, with particular reference to railway transporta- 
tion in the United States. Second semester. JJ. 


C110. Corporation Finance. DUNCAN 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, includ- 
ing some study of cooperative organizations. It is recommended 
_ that a course in accounting precede this course. First semester. 


IV 


DII1. Investments. NESS 


| A study of the fields of speculation and investment; problems 
) of investment and analysis. Economics C110 prerequisite. Sec- 
ond semester. V/JJI. 

/ 


D115. Principles of International Trade. NESS 
_ First semester. J. 


D116. Agricultural Economics. BURGESS 


_ A study of the application of economic principles to certain 
' problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
marketing and prices. Second semester. J. 


DI 17. Economic Problems of the Orient. DUNCAN 


' A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
| Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
| Enrollment restricted to those expecting to concentrate in Social 
| Science and to others by special consent of instructor. First 
Semester. VJ. 
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D119. Monopolies and Trusts. BURGESS 


A study of the economic and legal status of monopolies. Firs 
semester. JJ. 


D125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the 


United States. PITMAN 
(See History.) 
D210a, D210b. Economic Theory. FETTER 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and will in- 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its de- 
velopment. The course aims to synthesize the student’s work in 
Economics and culminates in the comprehensive examination re- 
quired for those concentrating in Economics. 2 hours. A. | 
a 

SOCIOLOGY 


Bola BOIb * Blements of Secale ELION 


First semester: Analysis of original and acquired factors ir 
social behavior; of social processes and achievement; and of 
social control and progress. Second semester: Conservation o/ 
social resources; the evaluation of social efficiency; normal and 
subnormal standards of living; the maldistribution of wealth) 
measures for the maintenance of family integrity and of the 
NE of living; the basis of social work. Two sections. 4 
and VJ. 


C125. The Control of Poverty. KIRK 
(Omitted in 1928-1929.) 4 
C127. Criminology. ELIO1 


The nature and evolution of crime; causes of crime; criminal. 
procedure; origins and evolution of punishment and treatment | 
the prevention of delinquency. First semester. V. ) 


wy 


C128. Social Aspects of Child Welfare. “EL 


Protection of maternity and infancy. Fundamentals of norma) 
development and the social agencies to provide them; health 
safety, play, education, employment, care of maladjusted chil: 
dren. Second semester. /. 


D112. Social Psychology. EWEF 
(See Psychology D112). 
D227. Advanced Studies in Sociology. ELIOT 


Research in urban social problems and agencies. Individual of 
group investigations in such fields as social hygiene, recreation 
juvenile courts, immigration, crime, the family. First semester 
TTT. 
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2228. Social Theory. ELIOT 


Class discussion based upon Park and Burgess’s Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology. Individual projects in such fields as 
psychological sociology, group behavior, social control, popula- 
tion problems, historical sociology, comparative social theory. 
Second semester. JJJ. 


EDUCATION 


| With the close of the collegiate year, training for elementary 
ertificates will be discontinued in Pomona College. Students who 
esire to secure elementary certification after June, 1929, are 
‘rongly advised to investigate the proposed year of post-graduate 


vaining in Claremont Colleges. 


‘103. Principles and Problems of American Education. 
DOUGLASS 


The purpose of this course is to introduce the student to the 
most important problems in American education and to acquaint 
him with certain approaches to the solution of these problems. 
Although primarily a beginning course for prospective teachers, 
it is also designed for those not expecting to teach but who 
desire an understanding of the American school system. Both 
semesters. First semester, / ; second semester, IV. 


H7. Educational Psychology. EWER 


|| Practical applications of psychology to education. The inherited 
| mature of the learner; principal features of the learning 
fk process; principles of educational discipline; methods of mental 
| measurement. Both semesters. First semester. VJII; second 
: Semester. V. 


104a, D104b. History of Education. NICHOLL 


The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present. The second semester is devoted 
to a discussion of modern problems and principles growing out 
» of historical changes, with special reference to the development 
of education in the United States. 2 hours. WF, VII. 


— - —— 


117. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. 
WILLIAMS 


} A study of the principles and methods of intelligence testing 
‘with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the Stanford 
‘Revision of the Binet Tests. Second semester. VJII. 


ll 19. Classroom Methods and Management. DOUGLASS 


'The technique of classroom procedure. This course is adapted 
\ eiaemed to the needs of prospective secondary-school teachers, 
‘and should be carried in conjunction with Practice Teaching. 
‘Both semesters. First semester, XJJJ; second semester, XJ). 
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D125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education. EY] 


A study of the development of the child mentally, physica 
and morally. First semester, JV. 


D210. Practice Teaching. DOUGLA 


A course in actual practice teaching, including regular confe 
ences with the supervisor. Open to those completing credent 
requirements during the current year. Students should caz 
Education D119, Classroom Methods and Management, in cc 
junction with Practice Teaching. 4 hours. A. 


D215. Principles of Secondary Education. DOUGLA 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and prz 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high school, t 
senior high school, and the junior college. A general course f 
teachers and officers of secondary schools. First semester, J 


D217. Problems in Education. 


Stress is placed upon current educational problems and liter 
ture. Students may consider such individual problems as w 
aid them in filling gaps in their training. 2 or 3 hours. Seco 
semester, T, 4:15-6:05. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


A2a, A2b. Engineering Drawing. TAYL 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing. Includes letteri1 
use of instruments, orthographic projection, intersection 


solids, development of surfaces and the making and interpreti 
of working drawings. 1 or 2 hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10, | 


B3a, B3b. Engineering Drawing. TAYL 
Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, machine al 


} 


structural details. Prerequisite: Engineering A2 or its a | 
lent. 1 or 2 hours, TTh' or 'F. > 1715-4240: 


Cli2a, Cl12b. Engineering Drawing. TAYL! 
Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. : 
hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. 

SB11. Surveying. TAYL| 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mz 
ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given durif 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona Colley. 
Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 hours. ] 


is 


° i 
D113a, DI13b. Analytic Mechanics. TAYL! 
A study of force and motion with special reference to enginet 


ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
calculus. VII. 
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17. Hydraulics, TAYLOR 
(Omitted in 1928-1929. Offered in 1929-1930.) 
19. Mechanics of Materials. TAYLOR 


(Omitted in 1928-1929. Offered in 1929-1930.) 


ENGLISH 


‘Writing and Speech are emphasized features of all lower 
sion courses. 


a-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
don together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
mportant literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
ind speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departmental 
sourses. Men: WF, III; section meetings at IV. Women:TTh, 
'V; section meetings at JIJ. 


' Shakespeare. FRAMPTON 


{ general course, including some consideration of Shakespeare’s 
ife and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, the 
hief stress falling, however, on a study of the greater plays 
vith a view to enabling the student to read Shakespeare with 
ympathetic appreciation. Second semester. V-: 


1, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. 
LINCOLN and woop 


Vide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry and 
‘says especially, with lectures on its significance as an ex- 
‘ression and interpretation of general English life. JV. 


1, B7b. Types of Drama. DAVIS 


me will permit. Offered to men and women in alternation; in 
928-1929 registration is limited to women. J. 


, B9b. Types of Prose Fiction. HARRIS 


‘tudies in the various phases, as tale, romance, novel and short- 
‘ory, through which fiction writing has passed from medieval 
mes to our own. Offered to men and women in alternation; 
1 1928-1929 registration is limited to men. J. 


. English Composition. WooD 


_ general course with emphasis on expository writing. First 
‘mester, JJ; second semester, JI. 


| 
| 
| 
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C102. Chaucer. LINCOLN 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
Offered to men and women in alternation; in 1928-1929 regis- 
tration is limited to men. Second semester. VJI. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
McCCULLEY 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
England and on the Continent. Permission of the instructor 
must be secured before registration for this course. JJ. 


C105a, Cl05b. American Literature. LINCOLN 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex- 
pression of our national characteristics and sentiments. Of- 
fered to men and women in alternation; in 1928-1929 registra- 
tion is limited to women. JJ. 


C107. Contemporary Poetry. LINCOLN, 


A course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry with 
directed practice in the writing of verse. First semester. VI. 


C111. Short-Story Writing. FRAMPTON 


Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of con- 
temporary short-stories. First semester. JV. | 
C112. The Essay. HARRIS 


A writing course with some study of recent essay literature. 


Second semester. i 
Det LST 


D121e-Di2ib.° The Enelish bancuses DAVIS 


A study of the English language at the various stages of its de- 
velopment from Anglo-Saxon times to the present, emphasis 
falling on those features of it that explain the forms and usages 
of today. Offered especially for those seeking teacher’s certitfi- 
cation in English. 4 hours. V7, and one other hour, A. 


D123a, D123b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
FRAMPTON 


Lectures and readings tracing the historical development 0} 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the wor! 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through it: 
decline to the closing of the theatres. V JJ. 


D125a, D125b. Shakespeare. McCULLE} 
A study of Shakespeare’s complete works. J/. 
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2127. Literary Criticism. FRAMPTON 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of 
outstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised crit- 
ical writing. First semester. T, X and XJI, and F, IX. 


128. Dramatic Writing. 


Studies in the technique of play construction together with prac- 
tice in dramatic composition. Prerequisite: English B7 or 
equivalent. Second semester. (Omitted in 1928-1929). 


)215a, D215b. The Development of English Literature. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
| Lectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed toward a 
| synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of litera- 
| ture and allied subjects; the course culminates in the compre- 
i hensive final examination required of persons concentrating in 
' English. Prerequisite: English C103 or an equivalent. Regis- 
_ tration for the second semester is conditioned upon a grade of 
i B or better in the first. M, XI, and W, XI and XIII. 


1218. The Great Victorians. | MCCULLEY 


_ The “major prophets,” Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold, receive 
‘chief emphasis. The work of other eminent Victorians is in- 
vestigated and discussed in relation to these central figures and 
to the general social life of the period. Prerequisite: English 
_ C103 or an equivalent. Second semester. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


1230. Creative Writing. FRAMPTON 


» Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
| matters and fields of literary interest. Second semester. T, X 
mend X/JJ, and F, IX. 


FRENCH 


) 
Jla-Alb. Elementary. 
f JONES, BISSIRI, HENDRICKSON, WAGNER 


Stress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
translation of French prose; dictation, conversation and easy 
, composition. Five sections. J/, VJ, VII. 

| 


3a-B3b. French Novel of the Nineteenth Century. 
f BISSIRI, HUSSON, HENDRICKSON 


A study of the prose writers of the nineteenth century. Selec- 
(tions from representative authors; Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, 
| Loti, Sand, Coppee. Composition, summaries and reports in 
French. Four sections. J, I/, FT TK 


| 
| 


| 
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B4a-B4b. Grammatical Analysis. BISSIR 


An intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idiomati 
French, original compositions, conversation, reading of cor, 
temporary French. Class conducted largely in French. Pré 
requisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 hours. TTh, VIII. | 


C105. Classic Drama. BISSIF 
A study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliere, wit 
collateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Prerequisite 
French B3 or equivalent. Two sections. First semester. 7. 


C106. Seventeenth Century Prose. BISSIF 
Study of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyere, Descartes, Pascal 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Mmes. de Sevigne, La Fayette and Mait 
tenon; lectures and collateral study in French upon the #4 
of Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted j 
French. Second semester. V. 


C107a-C107b. French Conversation. nl 


Practical course in French conversation based on modes 
colloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and B4 or equir 


alent. 1 hour. 7, X 
D109. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. J ONE 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteen’ 
century, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire ar 
J. J. Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by membe! 
of the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Requir¢ 
for French major unless D111 is taken. First semester. J] 


D110. Romantic School. JONE 


An intensive study of the French poets of the early nineteen’ 
century. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Musset, at 
others. Collateral readings and lectures upon the period. Pr 
requisite: French C105 and C106. Required for French maj! 
unless D112 is taken. Second semester. J/. 


D111. Le Moyen Age. JON) 
Poetry of the Middle Ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. Le 
tures upon the literary history of the period. Required f 
French major unless D109 is taken. First semester. (Omitt 
in 1928-1929.) 


D112. La Renaissance. | JON} | 
Ronsard and the Pleiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetry | 
Marot. Lectures. Required for French major unless D1i0} 
taken. Second semester. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


D219. The Teaching of French. BISSI| 
Discussion of textbooks and methods. Technical: Fren! 
phonetics. First semester. 2 hours. A. \ 
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| GEOLOGY 
$1. Physical Geology, Dynamic and Structural. | WOODFORD 


| Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Class, 
two hours a week; laboratory or field work, one period a 
week. First semester. Class, WF, I; laboratory, W or Th, 
' 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


32. Historical Geology. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology Bl. Second semester. Class, WF, J; 
ag or field work, W or Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
— $3.00. 


3. Determinative Mineralogy. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First 
semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 hours. ZA. Laboratory 
| fee, $4.00. 


ll 05. Crystallography. WOODFORD 


| Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
_ upon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
_ istry or of Physics. First semester 2 hours. WF, V. 


110. Petrology. WOODFORD 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: 
| Geology B1, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
‘two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 

104. Field Geology. WOODFORD 
' Prerequisite : Geology B2, C110. A summer course of three or 
isix weeks. 3 or 6 hours. A. 

111. Optical Mineralogy. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: Geology C105. First semester. Two class and 
one laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00. 

112. Petrography. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: Geology Dlll. Second semester. One class 
jand two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


i 4 D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 


| WOODFORD 
‘3 hours. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 

| GERMAN 

4a-Alb. Elementary German. NEUFELD, WAGNER 


‘The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 


} 


| 
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training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits’ 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gram- 
mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and literature 


Three sections. IJ, V. ! 


B3a-B3b. Advanced German. NEUFELD, WAGNEF 


More advanced German language study through intensive read’ 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
extended reading in the field of the student’s individual interest 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention t¢ 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria an¢ 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. Twi 
sections. “211, Vf. | 


C113a-C113b. German Literature and Life. NEUFEL] 


A survey of German life and thought. Contemporary art ani 
history. Works of general interest such as the Nibelungenliec 
the lyrics of the troubadours, the writings of Martin Luther ani 
some of the best modern German since the Reformation. VII) 

\ 


C109a-C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth ! 
Century. NEUFEL 
Rapid reading of typical works from the time of Goethe unt 
the present. Contact established with other European litera 
movements of the period. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite 
German B3 or equivalent. J. i 


One of the following courses, to be elected only with the cot 
sent of the instructor, may be offered if there is sufficiel 


demand. ! 
D115. Goethe and His Times. NEUFEL 
Either semester. A. 
D217. Middle High German. NEUFEL 


Either semester. A. \ 
i 
js 


GREEK : 
1 
Bla-Blb. Elementary. ROBBI! 

First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English a 


tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literatur) 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. V/UIUII. f 


B3a, B3b. Selections from Greek Literature. ROBBI! 
Selected readings from Herodotus, Plato, Homer and 


tragedians. Study of the Greek theater and stage antiquities. 
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C117. History of Greece. ROBBINS 


| Lectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, civiliza- 
» tion and achievement of the Greeks from prehistoric times to 
the Roman Conquest. First semester. J’. 


HISTORY 
: A reading knowledge of French or German is required of 
‘students concentrating in History. 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. PITMAN 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is 
paid to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces 
of change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understand- 
ing of contemporary problems. Normally a prerequisite for 
advanced courses in history. /. 


i 
i 


| : 
B5a, B5b. American History. COOKE 


__A general survey from the early explorations to the present 

| tracing the development of the American people in its economic, 

_ social, and governmental aspects. Some attention is paid to his- 

torical method and to biography. First semester to the admin- 

istration of Jackson. Second semester, the Jacksonian period 
to the present. JJ. 


B7a-B7b. English History. PITMAN 


' A survey of the development of the main features of civiliza- 
| tion in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon 
| the evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as 
} well as the growth of political institutions. Thus the course 
iia as largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. First 
semester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Britain 
/ and the Empire since 1660. V/JUI. 


C108. Problems in International Relations. SAIT 


(See Department of Political Science and Law.) First semes- 
cer, JI, 


109. Westward Expansion of American Society. COOKE 
_ A study of frontier society in its geographic, economic, social 
/ and governmental aspects, and of the influence of frontier 
' conditions and institutions on the character of American society 


__and politics. First semester, VJ. (Omutted in 1928-1929). 
-113a-C113b. Modern European History. COOKE 


| Following an introductory survey of the forces operating in 
_ the society of the eighteenth century a study is made of the 
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French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. First semeste 
to 1878. The development of European nations is traced : 
its political and cultural aspects with emphasis upon inte 
national relations, the World War, the League, and problems ¢ 
reconstruction. VJI. 


C117, C118. History of the Greeks and Romans. ROBBID 
(See Departments of Greek and Latin for description.) V. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. DUNCA 
(See Department of Economics and Sociology for description 


D119. American Diplomatic History. COOK 


An examination of American diplomatic practice in such méz 
ters as neutrality and freedom of the seas, fisheries, comme 
cial relations, the Monroe Doctrine, recognition of new go 
ernments, expatriation and protection of citizens abroad, if 
migration, disarmament, arbitration and international associ 
tion. First semester. VJ. | 


D125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the Unit 
States, PITM/ 

A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditic 
which helped determine the character and importance of t 
major political and social problems of American colonial al 
national history. Lectures, investigation of topics, and repor, 


fi 
y 
: 


D131. WHispanic American History. PIJO/ 
Special fields selected for study and investigation, such as | 
period of the great discoveries, the Spanish settlement of on 
fornia, Spanish institutions in America. Second semester. | 

| 1 


D219. Teaching of History and the Social Sciences. coo! 


Reports and discussions on the meaning and content of ?? 
social studies, their inter-relations, their contributions, and thi 
place in secondary and junior high school curricula. Practice} 
the organization of courses, selection of bibliographies, and % 
examination of methods of teaching are essential features of § 
course. This work is correlated with practice teaching. Secc 
semester. 2 hours. A. 


D231la-D231b. Historiography. PITMAN and C00: 


An examination of the development of historical writing, avi 
ability of sources, and the emergence of new methods and vie 
points for the investigation and interpretation of historical p 
nomena. Lectures, student reports, and discussions. Prima. 
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_ for students concentrating in history. 2 hours. A. (Withdrawn 
1928-1929.) 


_ For courses in American Government and Constitutional Law 
ze the Department of Political Science and Law; for the history 
f education, see Department of Education; for philosophy of the 
tate and history of philosophy, see Department of Philosophy; for 
nurch history, see Department of Religion; for history of art, see 
lepartment of Art. 


| 
\ 


ITALIAN 


l 
$31a-B31b. Elementary. JONES 


{ 
' Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciation. 


! Composition and dictation. XJ. 

? 

133. Boccaccio and Petrarch. JONES 
Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boccaccio. 
_ Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A. 


l 34. Dante. JONES 


| Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pur- 
| gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports in 
Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. A. 


135, I Poeti dei secoli XVIII e XIX. JONES 


‘ i 

_A study of the foremost Italian poets and dramatists of the 
| last two centuries. Collateral readings and reports in Italian. 
» First semester. A. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


4136. Il Cinquecento. JONES 


A study of the Italian epics of the sixteenth century. Readings 
| from Bolardo, Ariosto, Tasso and others. Collateral readings 
) and reports in Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second 
| semester. A. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


LATIN 


ila-Alb. Elementary. ROBBINS 


' An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language 
| with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and the 
| Romanic languages. VJJ. 


\2a-A2b. Cicero, Ovid and Vergil. ROBBINS 


| Cicero, Orations I and IV against Catiline and the Oration 
' for Archias; selected passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
| Vergil’s Aeneid. VII. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


: 
| 
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B3a, B3b. ‘Cicero, Pliny and Horace. ROBB 


| 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of | 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early emp: 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and myth 
as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics, 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. JJ. 


C105a-C105b. Composition. ROBB. 


Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and ci 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the cla 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may | 
re-elected with credit and is required of students majoringi 
Latin. A. 1 hour. 
j 

, 

C107a, Cl107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. ROBB‘ 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and det 
opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catuls 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. IV. (Omitted in — 
! 


C118. History of Rome. ROBB. 


Lectures, assigned readings and quizzes on the history, * 
ganization and achievement of the Romans from the foun! 
tion of the Eternal City to the reign of Justinian. Sec 
semester. /V. 


D109a, D109b. Roman Philosophy and Satire. ROBB§ 


Selections from the philosophical works of Cicero, Lucreis 
and Seneca; contribution of Rome to the history of philosopy, 
Selected poems of Martial, Persius and Juvenal; history'f 
the origin and development of satire. Alternates with Co 
iV 


4 
D219. The Teaching of Latin. ROBB'S 


Designed for those who plan to teach Latin in the secondy 
schools. First semester. 2 hours. A. (Omitted in 1928-19.) 


D220. History of Roman Literature. ROBB§ 


A study of Roman Literature with emphasis upon the Roni 
historians, Livy and Tacitus. Second semester. 2 to 4 hours. 
(Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


MATHEMATICS f 


The courses in Mathematics designated A2, A4, A5 and ‘ 
are intended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter vi 
credit for three and a half or four units of commended wi 
in Mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometry 1) 
take Mathematics B13. Mathematics A5 is intended primarily } 
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‘ose who do not expect to take further work in the subject. 
thers should take Mathematics A4 and A2 or B3, according to 
iy preparation and need. 


12. Plane Trigonometry. TAYLOR and BERRY 


| Elements of plane trigonometry with practical problems. Each 
; Semester. First semester, 7; second semester, VJ. 


4. Algebra. BERRY and TAYLOR 


l , A semester course in second year algebra, designed for those 
{ who have studied algebra only one year. First semester, VJ; 
| second semester, l’. 


5a-A5b. Elementary Analysis. BERRY 


_A theoretical and historical study of some of the more in- 
| teresting principles of mathematical analysis. IJ. 


 B3b. Algebra. RUSSELL 


/ Fundamental operations and quadratic equations; complex 
| numbers; ratio, proportion and variation; binomial theorem; 
, elementary functions; series; logarithms; theory of equations. 
| Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra. V. 


13a, B13b. Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 
RUSSELL and BERRY 


’ An elementary course in the principles of coordinate geometry 
i and introduction to differential calculus. Designed to follow 
t Mathematics A2, A5 or B3. VJ, I. 


115a-C1l15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. RUSSELL 
A continuation of Mathematics Bl3a, Bl3b. JV. 


(119. Theory of Equations. RUSSELL 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations, employing 
| determinants, elimination and linear transformations. First 
semester. JI. 


120. Differential Equations. RUSSELL 


'A general course in the theory and solution of differential 
equations. Second semester. JJ. 


W21la-D121b. Higher Analysis. TAYLOR 


An introduction to the realm of higher mathematics, includ- 
| ing the intensive study of some particular subject, such as the 

theory of numbers of real functions, designed to develop in- 
‘ dependence and power in mathematical reasoning. J/J/. 
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| 


D127. Projective Geometry. TAYLO] 


A deductive study of the principles of projective geometr: 
with special attention to the foundations of geometry. ( Omitte 
in 1928-1929.) 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, 0 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The four-year course 1 
divided into the basic course, which consists of the first two year: 
and the advanced course, which consists of the last two year: 
Enrollment in either course is voluntary but, when a student ha 
elected either the basic or advanced course, completion of suc. 
course is a prerequisite for graduation. } 

} 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male student 
who are American citizens. The advanced course is open to sé 
lected students who have completed the basic course or its equiv] 
alent, and who enter into an agreement to attend one summer ir 
struction camp for a period of six weeks. . Students who hav, 
completed two full academic years in a junior R.O.T.C. unit wi 
normally be admitted to the second year of the basic course. Stu 
dents who have completed three full years in a junior R.O.T.C 
unit may be admitted to the advanced course in their freshma, 
year. { 


Students in the basic course are furnished uniforms withot 


charge. Students in the advanced course receive an allowance fror 
the Government amounting to about nine dollars per month for tw. 
college years and receive nominal pay during the period of attend 
ance at summer camps. Upon completion of the advanced cours 
students may be commissioned as second lieutenants in the Officer: 
Reserve Corps. 
Ala-Alb. First Year, Basic Course. : SANFOR 


National Defense Act and the R.O.T.C.; military courtesy an 
discipline; drill and command; rifle marksmanship; scoutin 
and patrolling. 1% hours. Class, M, III. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. . 


‘ 


B3a-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. BAGD| 


Automatic rifle; musketry; drill and command; scouting an 
patrolling; combat principles of the rifle squad. 1% hour! 
Class, Th, VIII or 'F, IX. Drill, M) 1215-3205, ' 


C105a-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. BACO! 


Map reading and military sketching; interpretation of aeric 
photographs; drill and command; machine guns; 37mm gun an 
trench mortar; combat principles of the rifle section and platoot 
3% hours. JI/I or VII and M, 1:15-3:05. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
] 
| 
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107a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced Course. SANFORD 


Infantry weapons; military law and Officers’ Reserve Corps 
regulations; military history and policy; military correspondence 
and administration ; field engineering and camouflage; drill and 
command to qualify the student to perform the duties of platoon 
and company commanders; combat principles of the rifle and 
machine gun companies and howitzer platoon. 3% hours. JV 
and M, 1:15-3:05. 


= 


Music 


=——_ 


THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Courses in the Theory and Appreciation of music are granted 
‘edit on the same basis as other college studies and proficient 
4dents may major in either theoretical or applied music under 
‘nditions arranged in consultation with the head of the depart- 
ent. 


a a. — ee 


‘laAlb. Elementary Harmony. ALLEN 


“A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
_ dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
' Harmonization of melodies. A2 is recommended. Prerequisite: 
Wiiementary knowledge of the pianoforte. Two sections, J, JJ 


2a, A2b. Ear Training and Sight-Singing. ADAIR 


1A study of scale tones and their relationships together with a 
development of rhythmic appreciation. Melodic and harmonic 
, dictation with a view to discriminative listening and proficiency 
pin sight-reading. Recommended for all harmony _ students. 
Two sections. 3 hours’ recitation. 2 hours’ credit. V and 
LEX. The section at JX is open only to students who have had 
/one year of harmony. 


| AWA 
3a-B 3b. History and Appreciation. ALLEN 


A course tracing the development of music from ancient times 
'to the present; biographical sketches of famous composers with 
fa description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid in ap- 
/preciation, are given frequently. Victrola and Duo Art. 2 
hours. MF, 


SaeBSb. avec Harmony. ALLEN 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encour- 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
.Mmelodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VJ. 


fa, B7b. Choral Singing. LYMAN 


The study and production of choral music, especial attention be- 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
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and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sin; 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and < 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fr 
days from 9:30 to 10:10 and at an additional hour to be a: 
ranged . 1 hour. The course may be repeated for credit. 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. ALLE 


A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with a 
aim to develop technique in voice leading. Two and _ thre 
part inventions. Creative work in the simple forms of Fre 
Composition is undertaken during the course. Prerequisite 
Miusic BS. Vii | 


C113a-C113b. Orchestration. cua 


A study of orchestral instruments, their capabilities and lim 
tations, and their use singly, and in groups; arranging of con 
positions for Symphony. “American” and “Theatre” Orche 
tra; the study of scores; the theory and practice of conductin 
This course is especially designed to meet the needs of a sti 
dent desiring the State Certificate. Prerequisite: Music B 
XIII. | 


D108a, DIO8b. Free Composition. ALLE 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles followed | 
the Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 
D219. Public School Music Methods, COLEMA 


Selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methoi 
of developing sight-singing and other technical problems, 
brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bib’ 
ography of material. Class work includes actual tags 
practice. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC | 
The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit t 
ward the Bachelor of Arts degree only upon the written reco 
mendation of the Chairman of the Examining Committee and t! 
Head of the Department, and upon the subsequent favorable acti’ 
of the Classification Committee. This recommendation is bas 
upon the degree of ability and advancement shown in Proficien! 
Tests. In addition the work in applied music must be accof 
panied or preceded by Harmony Al. A second year or more | 
credit is possible when the applied course is accompanied or pf 
ceded by Harmony B5. A minimum of two half-hour lesso' 
weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allowed. b 
college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) gra¢ 
Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may be count 
toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is able ? 


1 
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at a Frotal of 8 fetes Si “Dy” Senior) ierade onth in any 
ject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. Proficiency 
ts are required only of students desiring credit toward the 
chelor of Arts degree. For further details see Music Bulletin. 


Nice LYMAN, BABCOCK, H. CLOKEY 
gan J. CLOKEY 
ino OLIVE, WEST, ADAIR 
olin and Ensemble UNIACKE 
ite PLOWE 
aloncello WEIRICK 
ind Instruments FREDERICK 
PHILOSOPHY 
vl Introduction to Logic. IREDELL 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the 
nature and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deduc- 
tive and inductive fallacies. Each semester. VJ. 


3. Ethics. DENISON 


A study of the nature of morality, the problem of human free- 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of 
social and individual judgments on moral questions. An examina- 
ion of conscience and reason. First semester. V. 


5a, C125b. History of Philosophy. IREDELL 


A study of the main currents of thought from the earliest 
areek thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The 
2ourse is designed to be a general and cultural introduction to 
philosophy through history. VJ. 


‘27. Introduction to Philosophy. DENISON 


An introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
dhilosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
Second semester. V’. 


a] 


33. Philosophy of Evolution. DENISON 


iA study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exami- 
jation of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in their 
scientific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleology, 
‘reative evolution, and the place of man and value in the order. 


first semester. VI. 


| 
| 
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D116. Locke, Berkeley and Hume. | IREDEL| 
A critical and intensive study of the major works of the aboy 
English philosophers with especial reference to their influenc 
on later thought. First semester. V/JJ/I. 


D118. Theory of the Self in Contemporary Philosophy. | 
IREDEL 


A critical survey of contemporary views about the nature of th 
self, considering such problems as the definition of the tern 
the nature of self-knowledge, and the place of selves in realit) 
Second semester. VIII. 


D120. The Philosophy of Art. DENISO 


A study of the nature of art, of its bases in human nature an, 
its value as a means of interpretation of the universe togethe 
with an examination of the meaning of beauty. Second seme; 
ter. III. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


t 


D122. Philosophy Since 1900. DENISO! 


A study of contemporary philosophic thought through son 
of the main modern thinkers with special reference to tl 
dominant ideas of the civilization of today. First semester. J]. 


D124. Philosophy of Religion. DENISO. 


An examination of the human aspects and the metaphysic! 
foundations of religion, the relation between scientific and r/ 


ligious conceptions of God, the world and immortality. Secor 


4 


semester. JIT. 


D132. Philosophy of State and Law. DENISO_ 
A philosophical study of the nature and function of the sta 
and its basis in human nature, together with an examinati 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order of i) 
ternationalism and of law. Background in Social Psycholog 
Sociology, Economics or Political Science required. Secoi 
semester. IV. i, 


D230. Investigation of Specific Philosophical Problems. 


DENISON and IREDE! 
Admittance by consent of the instructors. Each semester, . 


| 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MEN AND WOMEN 


A student may count toward graduation not more than 0: 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Low i 
Division years, and not more than one-half hour per semester du 


ing his Upper Division years. a 
a 
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| 26. School Hygiene and Supervision. KELLEY 


This course presents a brief survey of the psychological basis 
‘for teaching health. Problems of health supervision and_the 
principles involved are dealt with. The standard course in First 
Aid leading to the Red Cross Certificate is included. First 
semester. 2 hours. MV, III. 


!27. Playground Theory and Activities. HEATH 
First semester. 2 hours. MW, IX. 


28. Playground Dancing. KELLEY 
| Prerequisite : Physical Education C127. 2 hours. Second 
)semester. MW, IX 


1130. Kinesiology. BIGELOW 
_A study of the mechanism of joint movement; its application to 


‘selected activities. Prerequisite: Zoology D135. (Omitted in 
| 1928-1929.) 


[ 31. Theory and Application of Remedial Exercises. 
BIGELOW 


Study and treatment of functional and structural abnormal 
anatomical conditions. Prerequisite: Physical Education D130. 
‘(Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


[ 33. Teaching of Health. KELLEY 


‘This course applies the principles given in Physical Education 
‘C126. The practical problems in leadership of various age 
‘periods in order to establish interest and self-direction in their 
4own health problems are considered. Second semester. 2 hours. 
(MW, III. 


MEN 
‘ A physical examination is given to all entering students, to- 
gher with a series of physical efficiency tests. Upon the basis 
QO these tests and examinations each student is assigned for the 
fst semester of his freshman year to courses in sports, gymnastics 
© corrective exercises, according to his physical needs; for the 
Sond semester he is given work in either Self Defense or Gym- 
Ntic Exercises. In the first semester of the sophomore year the 
Simming Test must be met; all who fail to pass it will be assigned 
ticlasses in Swimming. 


4a-Alb. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 
NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRITT 


Required, Freshman year. % to 1% hours. A. 


4la-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % hour. A. 


| 
; 
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A5. General Hygiene. NIXO 


A general course in the study of personal hygiene and publ 
health. Each semester. 2 hours. TTh, VI. 


B3a-B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. 
NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI7 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% hours. A. , 


B4a-B4b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI} 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomo) 
year. % hour... A. 


C105a-C105b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MER@ 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% hours. A. 


C107a-C107b. Sports. NIXON, HEATH, STREHLE, MERRI)) 
Required, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 


D135a-D135b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising | 
Athletics. MERRITT, HEATH, STREHI| 
Open to Senior men only. 2 hours. A. 


D219. Teaching of Physical Education. NIXC 


Theory of teaching physical education in elementary and s¢ 
ondary schools. Brief study of history and theory of physic 
education, of the various systems now in use, with empha 
on the California system. Second semester. 2 hours. T ) 


VII. 


! 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering st 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allow! 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Gymnast) 
Natural Dancing or Remedial is required for one winter season | 
the Freshman or Sophomore year. The same program with t! 
addition of Games and Stunts may be elected for the second win | 
season. Students may have freedom of election in sports in so 1 
as medical and physical examinations warrant, but must inclu’ 
during the Freshman and Sophomore years one individual spo) 
one team or group sport and one season of either clogging, | : 
natural dancing. | 


A5. General Hygiene. : cei 
2 hours. Each semester. 7TT7h, VJ. | 


w 
Alla-Allb. Gymnastics. VAN GELDER, BIGELOW, KELL’ 
Required, Freshman year. % hour. MW, VII or XII. | 
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12a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. 
KELLEY, BIGELOW, VAN GELDER 
Required, Freshman year. % tol hour. 2A. 


13a-B13b. Gymnastics. VAN GELDER, BIGELOW, KELLEY 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. TTh, VIII or XIV. 
14a-B14b. Sports and Dancing. 
KELLEY, BIGELOW, VAN GELDER 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1 hour. A. 
115a-C115b. Sports and Dancing. 
: KELLEY, BIGELOW, VAN GELDER 
| Required, Junior year. % to 1% hours. A. 
117a-Cl17b. Sports and Dancing. 
KELLEY, BIGELOW, VAN GELDER 
| Required, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 


119a-D119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


Sports. KELLEY, BIGELOW, VAN GELDER 
hour. F, XI. 
4 
219. Theory of Physical Education. BIGELOW 


Present day objectives and principles of physical education; 
‘their relation to general education. Organization, adaptation, 
j and general principles of teaching activities. First semester. 2 
‘hours. A. 


PuysIcs 


Ja-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 
TILESTON and HITCHCOCK 


_A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the facts and theories of physics, with 
their practical application to modern life. The lectures will be 
‘illustrated by numerous experimental demonstrations and the 
subject will be developed from the basis of the electron struc- 
‘ture of matter. V7. Fee, $5.00 each. 


| 


2a-B2b. General Physics. TILESTON 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave mo- 
‘tion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course 
‘is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of physics and is planned especially for those students 
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who expect to continue their technical studies in physics, chem 
istry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometr) 
Consent of instructor necessary for registration in case 0 


Freshmen. JI. | 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. TILESTO 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated i 
Course B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th. Lh 
4:15. 1 or 2 hours. Fee, $3.00 each hour. 


Cllla-Cll1b. Electricity and Magnetism. TILESTO 


A course of advanced work in theoretical electricity and maj 
netism, a study of the fundamental laws underlying resistanc 
self and mutual inductance, and capacity in both direct and a’ 
ternating current circuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physi 
B2a-B2b, B4a-B4b. 3 hours. A. 


D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. TILESTO 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; i 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instrument 
measurement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and ¢ 
pacity. Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, phi 
tometry and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics Cllla-Cll: 
preceding or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 hours. A. Fe 


$4.00 each hour. 


D120. Problems for Investigation TILESTON and HITCHCOC 


For majors in the department. May be repeated for cred, 
Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. A. Fee, $1.00 to $8.00. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND Law 
iP 

A reading knowledge of one foreign language, preferab) 
French or German, is required of students concentrating in Poli 
cal Science. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala-Alb. The Foundations of Government. sTol 


The genesis and nature of political control in society; its fun 
‘tions and techniques in relation to groups and to individual 
government as manifested in structure and behavior; the maj. 
problems of relationship, organization, and administration pr 
sented in modern state life. Prerequisite for all other cours 
in Political Science and Law. 2 hours. MW, VII and WF, 4 
with a third hour at the pleasure of the instructor. A. 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. SA 
The character, institutional forms, and political practice of t 
principal contemporary foreign governments with special atte 


fi 
i 
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tion to English government. First semester. American govern- 
ment including a study of the principles and problems of Ameri- 
can national, state and municipal polity. Second semester. Pre- 
requisite: Political Science Ala-Alb. JV. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Prerequisite: Political Science B3a-B3b or the consent of the 
‘instructor. 


103. Municipal Problems. STORY 


Survey of modern experience in the organization and adminis- 
tration of urban communities. Analysis and causal explanation 
applied to selected problems of American municipal government, 
‘with special attention to conditions in California cities. First 
‘semester. J/I. 


104. Political Institutions. SAIT 


Consideration of the more important institutions of popular gov- 
‘ernment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingly com- 
‘plex conditions. Second semester. VIII. 


105. Introduction to Law. BURGESS 


The development of American law and legal institutions with 
‘some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
‘common legal relationships. First semester. J). 


08. Problems of International Relations. SAIT 


The formulation and control of foreign policy in a democracy; 
the treaty-making power; contemporary problems arising from 
competitive national interests including the control of economic 
imperialism; the “outlawry of war”; and international organiza- 
ition. First semester. JJ. 


101. Public Opinion. STORY 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toward 
public policy; the function and scope of individual and group 
Participation in public affairs; the modes of formulating and 
expressing public opinion and making it effective in law and 
policy. Second semester. JJ//. 


02. Political Parties. SAIT 


Analysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
cepted in large democratic communities with diversified social 
‘and economic interests. First semester. VJJ/I. 


il. Constitutional Law. BURGESS 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
he decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
ander. Second semester. JV’. 
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D118. International Law. she 


The nature, sources and development of international law; it 
function in the international community; the rights and dutie 
of states; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protectio: 
of rights; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court 0 
International Justice. Second semester. II. 


D230-D231. Survey and Inquiry. STOR 


Note: The following courses announced in related depar’ 
ments may be offered for approval in the program of anyone plar 
ning to concentrate in the field of political science: 


Course Semester Period I nstruct( 


Economics C106. Public Finance. 2 IV DUNCA, 
History D119. American Diplomatic . 
History. ‘ VI COO!) 
History D219. Teaching of History 
and the Social Sciences. 2 A COOL 
Philosophy D132. Philosophy of the ; 
State. Z IV DENISC( 
Psychology D112. Social Psychology. 1 IV EW 
PsYCHOLOGY 

B1 or B3 is prerequisite to all further courses in the depal 
ment. 
Bl. Elements of Psychology. EWER, EY! 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles | 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, | 
stinct and will. The relation of mental processes to the nl 
vous system and to action. Each semester. First semest) 
Ewer, I/I, Eyre, V; second semester, Ewer, VI; Eyre, -V. i 


\ 


B3a-B3b. Elements of Psychology. WILLIA? 


A more comprehensive course than Bl, including classrot 
experiments and demonstration in addition to text book, ref* 


I 
ence books and lectures. JV. | 
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8. Applications of Psychology. WILLIAMS 


A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying all 
_applied psychology together with their application in various 
fields. Second semester, Williams, -J/J. 


106. Problems of Psychical Research. EWER 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 
‘of scientific psychology. The subjects considered include 
-hyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hyp- 
“notism, contemporary occultism and_ spiritualism. Second 
, semester. VII. 


107. Educational Psychology. EWER 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The in- 
herited nature of the learner; principal features of the learning 
_process; principles of educational discipline; methods of mental 
‘measurement. Each semester. First semester, VJII; second 
‘semester, V’. 


109. Advanced Psychology. WILLIAMS 
A study of the various systematic points of view in contempor- 
ary psychology, principally those of structuralism, function- 


‘alism, behaviorism and mentalism. Second semester. J. 


(16. Comparative and Genetic Psychology. WILLIAMS 


An intensive study of the methods used and the results ob- 
‘tained in the fields of animal and infant psychology. First 
‘semester. VJ]. 


(18. Experimental Psychology. “WILLIAMS 


‘A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in 
psychological investigations. First semester. Class, MF, V; 
laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


112. Social Psychology. EWER 


/Mental processes underlying social order and progress: the indi- 
jvidual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. First 
‘semester. IV. 


117. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. 
WILLIAMS 


JA study of the principles and methods of intelligence testing 
with special emphasis upon the methods of giving the Stan- 
ford and Herring Revisions of the Binet Tests. Second 
(semester. VIII. 


24. Abnormal Psychology. EYRE 


The principles which constitute the normal mind. Functional 
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types of mental disorder, and their causes; measures for tl 
recognition and prevention. Second semester. JV. 


D125. Mental and Physical Hygiene in Education. E) 
(See Education, D125.) First semester. IV. 


D240. Investigation of Psychological Problems. | 
WILLIAMS, EV 


A study of certain psychological problems. The topics cha 
from year to year. 2 hours. First semester, Williams; sec 
semester, Ewer. 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. SC\ 
(In cooperation with the Department of English) | 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and tae 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the n 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departme 
courses. Men: WF, III; section meetings at IV. Won 
TTh, IV ; section meeting at J/J. | 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. a 


Exercises in voice development and platform deportn: 
Training in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangemen| 
material, psychological adaptation of material and pea! 
specific audiences. 2 hours. MV, V. | 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Reading. sc 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of I 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of a va 
selection of literary types. 2 hours. TTh, VI. | 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. Sc} 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical 
plication of these principles in class debates. Debate subi 
for the year analyzed and debated. 2 hours. A. i 


C13la-C13lb. Advanced Public Address. sq) 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addré 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 ha 
WF, VIL. 


C134a, C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. 0) 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard if 


with emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. , 
pretative reading of these plays in class. Recital program 
fore the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivi? 


2 hours.) DUR Vise. 


ti 
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RELIGION 


11. Orientation in Religion. BROOKS 


_A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpreta- 
tion of religion and of the contribution of religion to civiliza- 
tion. 2 hours. Each semester. VJ. 


3a, B3b. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Religion. 
! BROOKS 
~2hours. TTh. VIII. 


6. Introduction to New Testament. HAND 


A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author- 
_ship, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the docu- 
{ments which comprise the New Testament. First semester. 
-2hours. TTh, XII. 


7. The Teachings of Jesus. HAND 


“Special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 
‘of Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concern- 
"ing his own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Sec- 
ond semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. 


8. The Evolution of the English Version. HAND 


A study of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
» has come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
| oe First semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1928- 
1929. 


9. The First Interpreters of Jesus. HAND 


A study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
they have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second 
|semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


i 04a, C104b. Christian Origins. BROOKS 


| The purpose is to understand the program of Jesus in rela- 
tion to present day problems. A survey of the transformation 
‘in Christianity in the age of the Apostles. V. 


09a, C109b. The Religious World. BROOKS 


+ This course surveys the origin and growth of religious ex- 
 Perience, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the 
/Tise of modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in 


1 social reconstruction. J/J. 


| 25. History of Religions. TAYLOR 


WA study of the nature of religion, with special reference to 
‘the essential facts of early religions, and a more thorough 
jistudy of existing non-Christian religions, their chief teachings 
and influences. First semester. VI. 
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C126. History of Christianity. TAYLOR 


A study of the chief facts of Christian history, with reference 
to the great leaders and teachings of Christianity. A study 
of successive movements through which God has worked out 
his purpose. Second semester. VI. | 


C133\ Principles bE Relimouseidua am TAYLOR 


A study of the psychological, pedagogical, and sociological 
principles underlying the practical work of religious education, 
with special reference to the ultimate and immediate aims of 
religious education in the modification of human nature, and 
the necessity of conscious personal participation in vital social 
experiences as the bases of all educational religious values. 
First semester. JV. a 


C134. Materials and Methods of Religious Education TAYLOR 


This course emphasizes the necessity of the scientific approach 
in teaching religion. It includes a study of the criteria for 
evaluating the curriculum of religious education, the method, 
principles of interpreting and teaching religion, and the re- 
lation of religion to the sciences. Second semester. IV. 


| 
: 


| 

SPANISH | 

| 

A21la-A21b. Elementary. HUSSON 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation. Dictation, reading 
from easy modern texts. VJ. 


B23a-B23b. Nineteenth Century Novel. HENDRICKSON 


Selections from Pérez Galddés, Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Benavente. 
Collateral readings and reports, review of grammar, conversa- 
tion. Prerequisite: Spanish A21 or equivalent. V. 


C125. (bis.) Contemporary Drama. HUSSON 


A study of Benavente, Linares, Rivas, and other leading drama- 
tists of the present century. Collateral readings and reports in) 
Spanish. Second semester. VIII. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


C126. Drama of the Golden Age. HUSSON 


Readings from Calderén, Lope de Vega, Tirso, J. R. de Alar-. 
con. Lectures in Spanish upon the history of Spanish literature. 
Collateral readings and reports. Required of those majoring in 
Ps Languages and specializing in Spanish. Second semes+ 
cera a i 


C127a-C127b. Spanish Composition. HUSSON 
Intensive drill in oral, and especially in written composition. 


Prerequisite: Spanish B23. TTh, IV. j 
| 
| 
| 
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)128a-D128b. La America latina JONES 


' A comprehensive study of the geographical, historical and social 
_ phases of the leading Latin American nations. Prerequisite: 
| Spanish C125 and C126. JJ. 


)129. Spanish Prose Classics. 


' La Celestina. El Lazarillo. El Quijote. Prerequisite: Span- 
_ ish C126. First semester. VI. (Omitted 1928-1929.) 


130. The Spanish Epic. 


_ The early Spanish ballads. El Poema del Cid. A study of the 
earliest manifestations in Spanish literature. Prerequisite: 
Spanish C126. Second semester. VJ. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


9219. The Teaching of Spanish. HUSSON 


: Second semester. WF, III. 


! ZOOLOGY 
33a-B3b. The Human Body. GILCHRIST 


A course in the structure and function of the human body. 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must at- 
tend both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; labora- 
tory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


11, BI2. General Zoology. HILTON, GILCHRIST 
_ A general course which deals with the classification, general 
_habits and distribution of animals. The first semester con- 
' gsiders the invertebrates, in the second attention is given to the 
' comparative structures of back-boned animals. Prerequisite: 
_ Biology Al, or Zoology B3 or equivalent of one of these. 
' Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T or W. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
' fee, $6,00 each. 

2110. General Physiology. GILCHRIST 
A study of function: including such topics as protoplasm, 
) metabolism, irritability, and behavior. Prerequisites: Inorganic 
| Chemistry and Zoology B3 or Bll. First semester. Lectures, 
tenth, VIII. Laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 
Alternates with C111. 


2111. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIST 
A study of the classification and ecology of invertebrates 
‘ (other than land arthropods), with especial reference to the 
‘ local fauna. There will be a number of field excursions to 
\ nearby fresh waters and to the coast. Prerequisite: Zoology 
' Bll. First semester. Lectures, TTh, VIII. 4:15; laboratory, 
| I or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory ‘fee, $3.00. Alternates with C110. 
( Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


2112. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. GILCHRIST 
A lecture, field, and laboratory study of vertebrates, with 
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special reference to the local fauna. A considerable proportis 
of the course will be devoted to birds. Prerequisite: Zoolo; 
Bll. Second semester. Lecture or field excursion, TTh, I 
ania pe T or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Alternat 
with C118. 


C118. Entomology. HILTO 


A general course in the structure and classification of insec 
Each student makes his own collection for identification at 
study. Prerequisite: Zoology Bll. Second semester. Cla 
period, T, VIII; laboratory, W and Th, 1:15-4:10. Laborato: 
fee, $6.00. Alternates with C112. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) 


D113. Histology. HILTO 


The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especial 
of vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Th 
course is very helpful to special students of zoology or ps 
chology as well as those preparing for medicine. Prerequisite 
Zoology B3 or Zoology Bll, B12. Class, T, IV. Laborato 
by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Labor, 
tory fee, $8.00. (Omitted in 1928-1929.) | 


D114. Neurology. HILTO 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of tt 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Th 
course is especially helpful for special students of psycholog 
as well as those intending to study medicine. Prerequisit¢ 
Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Laboratory t 
appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Laborator 


fee, $6.00. | 
D117a, D117b. Embryology. GILCHRE 
| 

| 


The first semester deals with maturation, fertilization an 
early development. The second semester is concerned with tt 
formation of organs. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or Bll an 


Bl2. Class, A; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fe 
$8.00 each. ‘ 


D131. Zoological Literature. HILTO! 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recet} 
Zoological literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Secon 
semester. 1 hour. F, J 


D135. Zoological Problems. HILTON, GILCHRIS| 


This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to unde! 
take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomolog) 
Anatomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with loci 
insects or other animals or they may be of a general natu 
dealing with life functions and structures. Either semester. | 
to 3 hours. A. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fe! 
$2.00 per hour. 


110. 
15. 


33. 
116. 
117. 


1106. 
We 


107. 
‘119. 
130. 
104b. 
1108. 
1114, 
IT17. 
118. 
125. 
101. 


| 


i 


, 02. 


——s 


— ae 


1206. 
212. 


—_i- 
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SUMMER SESSION 1928 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CLAREMONT DIVISION 


ART 
History and Appreciation of Art SPALDING 
CHEMISTRY 
Elements of Nutrition ROBINSON 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Greek and Roman Mythology ROBBINS 

Roman Private Life ROBBINS 

Greek History ROBBINS 
ECONOMICS 

Public Finance DUNCAN 


Social and Economic Problems of the Orient DUNCAN 


EDUCATION 

Educational Psychology WILLIAMS 
Classroom Methods and Management DOUGLASS 
School Law ALLEN 
History of Education in the United States §NICHOLL 
F:ducation for Citizenship NICHOLL 
The Junior High School FITTS 
The Measurement of Intelligence WILLIAMS 
Educational Tests and Measurements WILLIAMS 
Growth and Development of the Child EYRE 
Content and Methods of Teaching English in 

Elementary Schools FITTS 
Content and Methods of Teaching the Social 

Studies in Eelementary Schools COOKE 
Public School Finance DUNCAN 


Philosophy of Education NICHOLL 
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SD215. 
SZ 17; 
SD218. 
SD220. 


SBI1. 


SA51. 
SB8. 


SC120. 


SAT. 
SB3. 


SC114. 
SC117. 


SC101. 
SC102. 


SAI. 
SAZ. 
SA4. 
SB13. 


Violin 
Piano 
Organ 
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Principles of Secondary Education 
Seminar in E:ducation 


School Organization and Administration 
Organization and Supervision of Instruction 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

Field Surveying. 
Camp) 

ENGLISH 


English for Foreign Students 
From Ibsen to O’ Neill 


Six Novelists of the Nineteenth Century 


FRENCH 
Elementary French 
Intermediate French 
HIsTORY 


Personalities of Contemporary Europe 
Greek History 
(See Classical Literature SC117) 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
School Library Administration 
Book Selection 
MATHEMATICS 


Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
College Algebra 
Analytic Geometry 


Music 


DOUGLAS: 
DOUGLAS: 


ALLE} 
ALLED 


(At Bluff Lake Summer 


TAYLO! 


RICCIARD 


HARRI 
HARRI 


JONES or BISSIR 
JONES or BISSIR 


} 
4 


COOK! 


RUSSEL 
RUSSEL. 
RUSSEL 
RUSSEL: 
| 
UNIACK 
WES 
CLOKE 


\ 
} 


i 
h. 
! 
f 


bAZ. 
3C110. 


3D120. 


5B2. 


3C102. 
3D118. 


—_——_-— 


3B8. 
3C107. 


3DI17. 
3D124. 


: 
iA31. 


1C134. 


\B6. 
1133. 


}C125. 


BIL. 
BIS, 
Clé. 


i 
| 
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PuHysIcs 
An Interpretation of Physical Science 
Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements 
Problems for Investigation 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Constitution of the United States 
Political Parties 
An Outline of International Law 


PsyCHOLOGY 


Applications of Psychology 
Educational Psychology 

The Measurement of Intelligence 
Abnormal Psychology 


PuBLic ADDRESS 
Fundamentals of Speech 
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TILESTON 
TILESTON 
TILESTON 


FAIRMAN 
FAIRMAN 
FAIRMAN 


EYRE 
WILLIAMS 
WILLIAMS 

Eye. 


SCOTT 


Interpretative Reading of Dramatic Literature sCoTT 


RELIGION 


Introduction to New Testament 
Principles of Religious Education 


SPANISH 


‘A21a and b. Elementary Spanish 
'B23a and b. Intermediate Spanish 


Nineteenth Century Literature 


LAGUNA BEACH DIVISION 


General Zoology 
Marine Zoology 
Human Biology 


HAND 
TAYLOR 


HUSSON 
HUSSON 
JONES 


HILTON 
HILTON 
HILTON 


ADMINISTRATION 
PusLic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for tl 
consideration and expression of the common college interests. 


On Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9:30 a. m. a bri 


devotional chapel service is held. 


On Tuesday of each week at 11:30 a. m. an assembly peric 
is provided for the use of the Associated Students. 


Approximately once each month during the college year 
special convocation is called for the consideration of topics | 
vital interest to the whole institution. Full attendance of bo 
faculty and students is expected at these exercises. | 


The policy of the College is to urge the students to associa 
themselves for worship with the Claremont Church or those 
neighboring communities. For this reason there 1s no regul 
appointment for College worship on Sunday, though many fort 
of religious activity are maintained in . connection with ¢ 


churches. 


REPORTS ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Once each week a report is called for from each instructor, 
which he is asked to indicate such of his students as are doi 
failing work. } 

At or near the middle of each semester a report is made of | 
students doing failing or unsatisfactory work. This report 
made with special care and refers to the average standing of 
student for the half-semester preceding. | 


At the end of each semester a complete report is made on 
students. This report becomes part of the student’s record a! 


indicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he f 


been registered. 
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PHysICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
o the College and the advantages of unusual attention and 
ypportunity are offered. The climate of Southern California 


ffers an out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given 
9 athletics in all seasons. A regular physician is on the 


aculty of the College, under whose direction every student 
in entering has a physical examination. Regular work in physical 
ducation is prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in 
*hysiology and Hygiene are given. A large swimming pool is 
ovided, access to which is free to all students, subject only to 
semi-annual physical examination. The medical advice of the 
Dollege physician is ordinarily available free of charge to all 
tudents, subject to certain conditions of hours and location of 
esidence, the College meeting these bills; provided that all 
jursing, surgical dressing, and medicines as well as medical 
ervice in chronic or protracted illness are at the expense of the 
‘l or injured. The College, however, reserves the right to dis- 
‘ontinue this individual medical service at any time without 
fevious notice. As a natural result of all this attention the health 
f the College is such as to give special assurance to all consider- 
ig attendance at Pomona. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
1¢ institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ppointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholar- 
1p, or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or 
‘8 proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
uudent body, may be dismissed without specific charges. 

| It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room at 
'e College residence halls and board at the College dining-rooms. 
,ny other arrangement for room or board must have the approval 
ff the proper Dean. Lists of approved rooms for men are kept 
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at the office of the Dean of the College; for women, at the 
office of the Dean of Women. All rooms in the College resi- 
dence halls are rented for the College year. Unless there is a 
written agreement to the contrary, it is assumed that rooms in 
private houses are rented for one semester. Change of rooms i 
made only by permission of the Deans. 


To avoid misunderstanding between students and householders, 
it is advised that agreements regarding rooms be put in written 
form. 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It i: 
important, therefore, that all absence through the college yeai 
should be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on whieh 
days are centered particular and vital phases of the common 
life, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home ot 
elsewhere be avoided. 


EXPENSES 


RoomMs IN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLs. A deposit of 
$10.00 is necessary to secure a room and should accompany the 
application for the room. This amount is retained as a breakage 
fee, from which deductions will be made for individual and 
communal damages to the building, the balance being returned 
at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to new students in 
order of application. ) 


The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls dur- 
ing the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are closed. 


: cf 
The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the opening 


of the College year and closed the second day after commence 


ment. 


; 


Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings, includ: 


| 
| 
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ing rug for the floor; the only articles to be furnished by the 
student are towels, and linen and covers for a single bed. 


The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
sirable occupant. 


RESIDENCE HALLS FoR MEN. Smiley Hall, the dormitory 
for men, has both single rooms, and suites of three rooms accommo- 
dating two students. Each occupant pays $100.00 for the 
College year. 


It is expected that the first unit of a new group of dormitories for 
men will be ready for occupancy by September, 1929. This 
unit will be large enough to house all men of the Freshman class 
and according to the present plans for administration—which as 
yet are only tentative—all men of the Freshman class except such 
as are living at home with their parents will be required to reside 
n this dormitory. Description of accommodations and charges 
herefor will be announced at an early date. 


RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WoMEN. Harwood Court, the 
beautiful residence hall for women, in which is included the 
lormitory known as Strong Hall has both single and double 
ooms, as well as suites for two or three students. For each in- 
lividual the charge is ordinarily $150.00 for the College year. 
na few cases rooms are $130.00 each, if occupied by two 


students; $200.00 if occupied by one. 


| The cottages have double rooms, each student paying from 


$80.00 to $150.00 per year, according to the location of the 
‘oom. 

| Boarp. Women occupying College residence halls or cot- 
ages are expected to board in the Women’s dining-room, and 
ooms are rented in these buildings only in conjunction with the 
dvance payment for board. Freshman women not resident in 
heir own homes are also expected to board in the Women’s dining- 
‘oom. 
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The rates for board are the lowest consistent with good qualit 
of food and service. The costs for 1928-1929 were $270.00 
Arrangements may be made to pay by installment at a slightl 
higher rate than by the semester. All board bills are payable : 
advance. 

In addition to the College dining-room there is a cafeter 
dining-room seating approximately one hundred students. Tt 
quality and cost of food in the two rooms are the same. 

A large dining hall, capable of seating four hundred men, 
planned in connection with the first unit of the new dormito! 
group referred to above. Although plans for the administratic 
of this dining hall are as yet tentative, it is expected that all m 
students not actually living at home with their parents, will | 
required to board in this dining-room. 

Men or women wishing to board at other approved plac 
than the College dining-room or the cafeteria may do so f 
permission of the proper Dean, except as specified above. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSES. The necessary expense for tl 
College year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expens 
which are purely personal, is about $750.00. 


Bits. All College bills are due each semester in advan 
and must be paid by the student at the time of registration. J 
refunds are made to those leaving before the end of the semest 
except that in the case of those leaving before the middle of # 
semester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laborato 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for goc 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is r 
turned. No refund is made on a room payment unless the roo 
is re-rented to someone not then rooming in a college residen 


hall. 


Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated wi 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills 
four p. m., of the fourth day preceding Commencement if th 


are to receive their diplomas with their class. | 
| 
| 
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TUITION 


GENERAL CHARGES 


Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
and Drama Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per 
AIEEE YR SP GRR ae ed a $150.00 


Tuition for students carrying less than twelve hours of 
work, for each such hour, per semester exclusive of 
MISE RCUCTOLURNTIVIICROS ss eck cess o Woh sa ak ew alone 12.50 


4zaboratory fees, as stated after description of courses. 
CHARGES IN Music AND ART" 


For those paying regular tuition: 
‘or one half-hour private lesson in music per week, 


EEE LESS MES ce hielo Ales vcin baa nleitca Wate mk che tie elne eae $ 45.00 
for each half-hour private lesson in excess of one per 
EA TEBE TEM UBT: 2 5 seeds) aston vi aia ears ae 4 rans ah staclwe eee ak 40.00 
‘or each class lesson per week in art, per semester...... 18.00 


For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 
7vork, exclusive of work in music or art: 


‘or one-half hour private lesson in music per week, per 


EE APRESS is Slever ist tra prada ara 8 RU AiR Mae Oe A oc 60.00 

‘or each half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per 

EMERG B Ts Ste oh a gsc Ye au stata Oia elk Gey Ven seals elute wishes 40.00 

‘or each class lesson in art per week, per semester, for 

SMELT EIOQB BOM he 155 arch ole la ciuls as Gets eek eis elace ca, Se wee 25.00 

Bere euditional lesson’. 2.0) 5. ose ce cee cece cn neen 18.00 
FEES 


\pplication fee, $2.50. 

araduation fee, $10.00. 

vaboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
| for a given course is stated in connection with the description 


e . 
| of that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced courses 


only does it exceed $10.00. 


\ visitor's fee of $5.00 is required from those visiting a course 
‘of study and $3.00 for each additional course. 
BREAKAGE DEPosITS 


‘acteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
hemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


tudents may register for Applied Music at any time, equitable 
‘arges being arranged upon application. 


| 


; 
: 
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Practice fees for the use of College pianos and organs: 


PIANO 


One-half hour daily, per semester (voice students) -.........-- $ 3.50 
One hour daily, per semester.............--- 2-22-22 00e00-----00--* 6.00 


Additional hours at the same rate. 


GRAND PIANO 


One hour daily, per semester............------------222---------+-=- $ 9.00 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


GREAT ORGAN IN BRIDGES HALL 

One hour weekly, per semester................-----------------+------ $ 7.50 
Additional hours at the same rate. 

PRACTICE ORGAN 4 

One hour weekly, per semester......--..2.....).5) eee ee $ 3.00 

Additional hours at the same rate. 

PEDAL ORGAN 


One hour daily, per semester............ $9.0€ 
Additional hours at the same rate. | 


PRACTICE FEE, VIOLIN OR VIOLONCELLO 


Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester.......-..-- $ lt 
Additional hours at the same rate. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 


Honors AT GRADUATION 


' Honors at graduation and the courses leading to them are 
xplained under Curriculum. | 


THE Pur BETA Kappa SOocIETY 
| The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
California. 


| Upperclassmen ‘‘who are of good moral character, who are 
tandidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are 
listinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar- 
hip” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


/ 
| PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
fhe several departments: 


|THE BarpARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 
) prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of organ 
‘playing in the Department of Music. This award is made 
, Possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class 
» of 1915 of Pomona College. 


THe Rena GurLeEY ARCHIBALD HicH ScHoLARSHIP Prize: A 
| prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
| Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


Tue Liewettyn Bixpy Matuematics Prize: A prize for ex- 
 cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
dents completing both Mathematics B13 and C115. A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


THE Dote Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selected 
\ by the faculty, is arranged for the close of the second semester. 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of his 
| brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole 
and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 


THe Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present three prizes of ten 
dollars each are given. 


THe JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the end of 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two men 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written and 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the women 
showing the most gain during each semester in these respects. 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. Paul 
R. Jennings of San Diego. 


Tue KINNEY Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to the 
members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of the 


first semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dol- 
lars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Tue Lorseer Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 

“How to Keep Well’; open to all who take the course in An- 

atomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen and 

ce oat respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. Lor- 
eer, 703. 


THE MoncrieFF ASTRONOMY PRIzE: A prize given to the stu-— 


dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 


cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 


is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 
Tue Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 


First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, — 


are endowed by friends of the College. 


THE VAILE Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California open to 


the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr. 
Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of fifteen 
and ten dollars respectively are given. 


ICHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
s of students who are in pecuniary need, and, by authorization 
the trustees, is distributed annually through a committee of the 
ulty. Scholarship aid is given only to students who are or 
znd to become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, 
© maintain a high standard of honor, who are economical in 
ir habits, who do not use tobacco, who are regular in their 
zndance upon college exercises, and whose scholarship meets 
following condition: The maintaining, after the first semester 
the Freshman year, of at least ‘““C’’ grade. 


Applicants for aid who have not yet entered College should 
ward to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid and 
bor, a formal application accompanied by two letters, one 
m parent or guardian and the other from principal or teacher, 
ing information concerning need, character and attainments. 
ey should also send a certified statement of their scholastic 
ord. All applications for aid must be renewed annually on 
before May first. 


Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
_to have conformed to the conditions, and is permanently with- 
wn after the second forfeiture due to low standing or unsatis- 
tory deportment. 


Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist the 
lege in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


Awards are made from the income of the following funds: 


ROMBIE ALLEN ScHOLARSHIP Funp or $500, income available 


anually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School of On- 
‘tio, California. 


HE Francis BANCROFT MEMORIAL Funp, $1,500. Given by Mrs. 
be T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
ather. 


\ Founp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows. 
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Tue MartHa E. Berry MeEmoriAL SCHOLARSHIP OF $5,000. 
Given by Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Tue H. G. Bitttncs MEMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
her husband. 


Tue Mazer S. Bripces MemMoriaAL SCHOLARSHIP, $3,500. Given 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in 
memory of their daughter. Available for women. 


Tue Kate Conpir BrimHALL MemortaL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, 


Tue Bristol Memoria Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


Tue Henry Hersert Brown SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $1,000. Given 
by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
ory of her son. 


Tue Bessie A. Brown ScHOLARSHIP Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of Bessie A. Brown. 


A Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918 ee the 
founding of a scholarship. 


Tue Cuartes C. Cragin MEMoriAL Séuomapee Funp, $5,025. 
Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, 
Rev. Charles C, Cragin. 


Tue Acnes K. Crawrorp MemorraLt Funp, $1,000. Given by 
iets R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
mother. 


ExpeL_t CLus oF PoMonA SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $800. 


A Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 


A Funp oF $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los An- 
geles, California. | 


A Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler of Pasa- 
dena, California. 


A GENERAL Funp oF $29,430. 
THe MANETTE Hanp MEMorrIAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $1,200. ° 


ALicE PauL HAarwoop SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $4,000. Open Fi 
graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


A Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. Harwood, LL.D., of 
Upland. 


Tue Tuomas F. Howarp MemoriAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $2, 000. 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, : 3 
fornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


| 
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<apPpA DELTA Honor SCHOLARSHIP OF $467.50. Given by mem- 
yers of Kappa Delta fraternity. 


STELLA M. Kinc ScHoLarsHiIP FunpD FoR WoMEN, $10,000. 
\ Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La Verne. 
\ Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 


Cue Howarp J. Mitts Funp oF $3,000. Given by Mrs. Howard 
|, Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her husband. 


THE OnTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Given 
yy the Ontario Congregational Church towards the founding 
f a scholarship. 


\ Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, 
Talifornia. (Three thousand dollars of this may at some time 
ye used for other purposes.) 


{THe ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, 
'2,000. Given by the late Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in 
nemory of their son and brother. 


CHE Lyp1A Puetes Memoria Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
2. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 

CHE Pircrrim CHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,524.94. Given by 

he Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona towards the 

ounding of a scholarship. 


(ae Pircrim CyurcH WoMEN’s AuxILiary Funp, $400. Given 
vy the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of Pomona. 


Tae Jonn D. Potrer MemoriaL Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
p. % “a of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
\usband. 


CHE Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of 
‘aissionaries. 


\ Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escon- 
ido, California. 


CHE Wa ter O. SHaAtTto MemoriAL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
Ars. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


“HE Ciype H. SuHIeELDs SCHOLARSHIP Fun», $1,200. Given by 
it P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
vas drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 


“HE SWEET ScHOLARSHIP Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
weet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


“HE HANNAH Tempest SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Income 
0 be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
4 accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
dannah Tempest Jenkins. 
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A Funp oF $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E. Thatcher of San 
Diego. 


A Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of 
Plymouth, Connecticut. 


THe CiLarA B. WATERMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF 
$5,000. 


A Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los Angeles, 


The College also administers loan funds established by the 
bequest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. De Kay, Jr., in 
memory of his brother Frelin Campbell De Kay. By means 
of these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, 
and temporarily, with the pressing need of students. 


THE Harmon FounpaATION extends to four selected students its 
assistance by a loan for tuition. 


THE Henry Stronc SCHOLARSHIPS (three scholarships of $250 
each), $750. Established by the Henry Strong Foundation 
under the provisions of the will of Henry Strong, late of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Santa Barbara, California. 


Tue Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1000 by 
Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
porary need among the students. 
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SELF-SUPPORT 


A committee of the faculty endeavors to find employment for 
idents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
us helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
ork, waiting on tables at the Commons, general house work, 
rdening and the like. The most desirable positions are in 
neral secured by upperclassmen who have proven themselves 
‘od workers and good students, and those coming to the College 
: the first time should be content if any work which they can 
tisfactorily do is secured for them. Students in any case 
ould come prepared to pay all bills for at least one semester. 
aeir record during this semester will be a large factor in deciding 
rat opportunities for self-help will be open to them. Applica- 
ins for aid in securing employment should be addressed to the 


dairman of the Committee on Student Aid and Labor. 
| 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about three hundred acres, 
which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in Alu 
Field, thirty in a prospective athletic field and fifty in the cam 
proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 


There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated fron 
central heating plant. 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Professor Charles B. Sumner, has been removed from its origi 
site and remodeled for administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of M 
son, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity © 
more modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mai 
to chapel, recitation rooms, the Business office, and the offi 
of the Registrar and the Dean of the College. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearso 
contains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments 
physics, psychology, mathematics and engineering. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impos 
structure, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes for Mi 
it was built. 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Liew 
Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service to the stud 
in the direct study of the stars. | 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. y 
both single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accamy 
dations for eighty students. The dormitory has all modern c! 


e . 
veniences and is completely furnished. 


Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory, accom) 


dates about one hundred and eighty women. a 
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The College also owns several cottages, in which similar accom- 
ndations can be secured. ‘These facilities have been made pos- 
ile by large and generous gifts from friends of the College. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
ted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upper 
ior contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a conven- 
it auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall cf Music, the gift of Mr. and 
irs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, offers opportunities for 
+ study of music unexcelled in the West. 


‘The Gymnasium, comprising three commodious structures, 
lr . . ee . 

ords ample equipment for physical training and includes a large 
simming pool. 

\ 


a Claremont Inn has, besides two large student dining-rooms, 
sommodations for eighty guests. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
sting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present 
axeating capacity of over 4000. 


‘The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Har- 
Pe of Upland, contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the 
| of the Department of Botany. 


The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
l-epresents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldon 
ry, "17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 


Snsurpassed in structure and equipment for the study of Chem- 
Sy. 
| he Crookshank Hall of Zoology is the gift of Mr. D. C. 
»okshank. It provides amply for the needs of the Department 
Zoology. 


| 
The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine 
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private rooms for special workers and two general laboraton 
as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five modern cabins, located 
the tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. 
Edwards. The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in 
region of great and unspoiled natural beauty. 


Various smaller buildings add to the completeness of the Colle 
plant. 


THE LIBRARY 


The main library, of 63,646 books and 48,670 pamphle 
has been carefully selected, and represents a working library 
exceptional value. | 


The College possesses also the following library collect« 
administered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biologi 
Library, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyn 
Memorial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, | | 
New England Collection, the Mason Library of California a 
Western American History, the Viola Minor Verran ii 
Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 


The main library, the New England and the Mason Califor 
Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections ‘ 
housed in the Carnegie Library Building, the Cook-Baker Libr) 
and the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall, the Astronomi 
Library in the F. P. Brackett Observatory, the James A. Lyni 
Memorial Library in the Chemistry Building. 


eS 


The library is a depository for the publications of the Calne 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Gove’ 
ment documents. The library has a well selected list of the i 
valuable research and general periodicals, including many i 
files. 


| 
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DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


_ Under the general direction of various departments the follow- 
ag organizations have been formed: 


' THE Pomona COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 

- THE Pomona CoLLeceE Women’s GLEE CLUB 
' Tue Pomona CoLLecE CHoIR 

THE Pomona CoLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE Pomona CoLLecE BAND 

Tue AsTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 

_ THE Society OF Pure AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Tue History CLus 

_ Le Cerc_Le FRANCAIS 

| Et CircuLto EsPANoL 

It CircoLo ITALIANO 

Der DEUTSCHE VEREIN 

THE CosMOPOLITAN CLUB 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


i 


_THE AssociATED STUDENTS. This association coordinates 
| student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body 
‘om their own number. All important questions are considered 
"its executive committee, which is composed of those prominent 
such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of the 
vudent Life. This body has charge of inter-collegiate as well 
inter-class relations. 


_ASSOCIATED WoMEN STUDENTS. The women of the stu- 
mt body form a voluntary organization, electing their own 
‘ficers and committees and holding regular meetings. This or- 
\nization considers and promotes the special interests of the 
men. 

| CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Branches of the Young Men’s 
jaristian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
‘ition have long been influential factors in the life of the College. 


| 
| 
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Literary, debating and dramatic organizations are represent 
by the following: 


THE PoMoNA COLLEGE DEBATING CLUB 
ALPHA KAPPA 

THE Pomona COLLEGE LYCEUM 

DELTA LAMBDA 

THE MASQUERS 

Put Kappa SIGMA 

ALPHA DELTA Mu 

THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 


ATHLETIcs. The direction and financial management « 
athletics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associate 
with him as an advisory body the Athletics Council, composed « 
three members of the faculty and three students. Under the ger 
eral manager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been develope 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and w 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tenn 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hocke 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, tl 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athlet 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of uy 
institution. | 
A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, at 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to all student 


An invariable condition to the use of the pool is a semi-annu 
medical examination. 
Students are required to maintain a certain standard of e 
cellence in all their studies in order to represent the College ¢ 
3 ‘ . ° < j 

any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before th 


public. } 


) PUBLICATIONS 


_ The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
f the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-monthly. 
“hese include: 

| The Annual Catalog. 

| The Annual Register of Alumni. 

The Annual Register of Trustees, Faculty and Students. 

| The Annual Announcement of Courses. 

"The Annual Directory. 


‘ Alumni and departmental publications are: 


The Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 


ollege and Alumni, combining the Quarterly and the College 
‘etter. 


| The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under the 
aspices of the Department of Zoology. 


ihe Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona 


ollege, published under the auspices of the Department of 
\stronomy. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
| The Student Life is published daily by the student body and 


‘devoted to current affairs. 


| Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. 
The Metate is published each year by the associated students, 
d contains material appropriate to a college annual. 


‘The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
1 new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
‘sociated students, 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection wit 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of mem 
bers of the College who desire to teach after graduation. Th 
purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available position 
and to recommend from the applicants registered those who ar 
qualified for specific positions. | 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the College wh 
are already engaged in teaching, to register their present position 
and to indicate whether they desire a change, and if so, under wha 
conditions. An effort is made to further the desires of graduate 
so far as made known. The services of the Bureau are entire! 
gratuitous. Communications should be addressed to the Bureau o 
Appointments. . 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
November, 1928 
Seniors 2. 17! 


LCST Core MUO Mei nes MMR rR IAKND ERK UNV eC a 191 
Sophomores | oe.0..000 0 19 
Freshmen 2000 20! 
Specials 00 a ' 

Total Enrollment Regular Session.................- 77: 


In addition to the above, 49 Claremont Colleges students an’ 
62 Scripps College students are taking some work in Pomon 


College. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Regular Students at Claremont......................--.--------seeeeee 26) 


Regular Students at /Laguna......)(2..0...... 3i 
Regular Students at Bluff Lake... 
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Visiting, 25 

Fees, 85 

French, 51 


General Requirements, 81 
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Graduation Requirements, 32 
Greek, 54 
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Harwood Court, 83, 94 
Harwood Hall, 95 
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Holmes Hall, 94 

Honors and Prizes, 87 
Honors, 33 

Hour Requirements, 31 
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tory, 95 
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Lecture Foundations, 36 
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Library, 94, 96 
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Marine Laboratory, 95 
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Mathematics, 58 

Matriculation, 30 

Memorial Training Quarters, 95 
Military Science, 60 

Music, 61 

Music and Art Courses, 35, 86 
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Open-Air Theater, 95 


Pearsons Hall of Science, 94 
Phi Beta Kappa, 87 
Philosophy, 63 
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Physical Education, 64 
Physical Examination, 27 
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Prizes, 87 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1930 


15, Monday 

16, Tuesday 
17, Wednesday 
18, Thursday 


19, Friday 
19, Friday 


14, Tuesday 
11, Tuesday 


19, Wednesday 
26, Wednesday 
1, Monday 


17, Wednesday 
19, Friday 


1931 


5, Monday 
16, Friday 


31, Saturday 
2, Monday 
3, Tuesday 


4, Wednesday 
14, Saturday 
13, Friday 


10, Friday 
21, Tuesday 
21, Tuesday 
29, Friday 
15, Monday 


Registration Days 


Opening Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes be gin, 
10:15 a. m. 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
10:30 a. m. 

Special Armistice Day Musical 
and Military Ceremony, 10:30 
a att 

Convocation — World Affairs — 
715° ps nr. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p. m. 
Thanksgiving Recess ends, 7:30 
a.m: 
Christmas Music, 7:15 p. m. 
Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 

Convocation — College Policy — 
9:30 a. m. 

First Semester Ends 


Registration Day for Underclass- 
men and Specials 


Registration Day for Upperclass- 
men 


Second Semester Classes begin, 
Dd ae te 
Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 10:30 a. m. 
Convocation—Pomona in _ the 
World of Music—9 :30 a. m. 
Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 
Spring Recess ends, 7:30 a. m. 
Convocation, 10:30 a. m. 
Memorial Convocation, 4:30 p. m. 
Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


14, Monday 
15, Tuesday 
16, Wednesday 


18, Friday 


Registration Days 


Convocation 9:00 a. m. 
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DIRECTORY OF 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Cuar.tes K. Epmunps, Ph.D., President. 209 Sumner Hall. 


Frank P. Brackett, Sc.D., Chairman of the Faculty. 
209 Sumner Hall. 


WiuraM E. Nicuott, M.A., Dean of the College. 
9 Holmes Hall. 


Jessie E. Gisson, M.A., Dean of Women. 112 Sumner Hall. 
Ernest E. Jones, B.A., Treasurer. 3 Holmes Hall. 
GrorcE S. SUMNER, Ph.D., Controller. 3 Holmes Hall. 


GeorcE S. Burcess, J.D., Secretary of the Faculty. 
101 Sumner Hall. 


Cuartes T. Fitts, M.A., Registrar. 9 Holmes Hall. 
Wiis H. Kerr, M.A., Librarian. 50 Library. 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, B.A., Assistant to the Presideam 
209 Sumner Hall. 


Mary J. Burton, B.A., Publicity Assistant. 212 Sumner Hall. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


_ Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in South- 
m California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
ounding of a ‘‘Christian College of the New England type.” 
Inder the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing group of fifteen were appointed members 
if the first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Con- 
regational Churches of Southern California. 


| Besides the present President of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
xeorge W. Marston of San Diego, and the late Dr. Charles B. 
jumner, who served as Secretary of the Board for thirty-eight 
ears, the other original trustees were: 


Mré. Henry Kirk White Bent of Pasadena 
Mr. Nathan W. Blanchard of Santa Paula 
Judge Anson Brunson of Los Angeles 

Mr. Elwood Cooper of Santa Barbara 
Rev. James T. Ford of San Bernardino 
Rev. James H. Harwood, D.D. of San Diego 
Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena 

Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. of Oakland 

Mr. Henry A. Palmer of Oakland 

Mr. Seth Richards of Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Charles B. Sheldon of Pomona 

Mr. Andrew J. Wells of Long Beach. 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887; and a site 
as selected about four miles north of the city of Pomona. But 
Meet the immediate needs a small private house was rented in 
omona, and in it the work of instruction was begun in September, 
388. In the following January an unfinished hotel in Claremont 
aow Sumner Hall), together with considerable land adjacent, 
as given to the College and the work was transferred to that 
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place. It was originally supposed that this location woulc 
temporary. Later this plan was abandoned and Claremont 
made the permanent seat of the College. By this time, how: 
the name of “Pomona College’’ had become so definitely f 
that it has been retained notwithstanding the change of locatio. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total nur 
of college students was forty-seven. For some time the wor 
the Preparatory School was of large importance, but later on 
was discontinued owing to the increased growth and import 
of the College. The maximum number which can now be 
ceived is 750 divided equally between men and women 
among the four classes, a limitation which compels the rejec 


of a large number of applications. 


The imperative demand for expansion has led to the cai 
study of the ways in which the obvious advantages of the s 
college can be maintained while still making possible the ¢ 
ering together of the equipment that is justified only in a | 
university. This study has resulted in the adoption of the gi 
plan of affiliated colleges. To this end ‘“‘Claremont Colle: 
was incorporated October 14, 1925, and the first of the 
units known as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Brow 
Scripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, was op 
in September, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college. 

From the very beginning, Pomona College has been the crez 
of sacrifice, affection and idealism. The College has been n 
possible by a great democracy of high-minded givers, and 
character of these benefactors is reflected in the daily life 
procedure of the College. | 

While the College was originally Congregational in organiza 
it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely 
from ecclesiastical control and representing different commun 
but pledged, nevertheless, under the College Charter to mai 
the institution as truly Christian, though unsectarian. 
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she College is pre-eminently a company of workers. From the 
beginning it has maintained a reputation for interest in thor- 
1 scholarship rather than in large numbers. The procedures 


he College are established in the purpose of appealing to 
ents who appreciate the seriousness of the College opportunity. 
this end, the standards of admission are unusually high. Not 
‘is the number limited, but as defined elsewhere, only students 
-have finished their preparation with a high grade of promise 
received. It is the distinct purpose to make the membership 
le institution itself a scholastic honor. 


t is the habit of the College to urge that scholarship should not 
+ be high but also broad and inclusive. Pomona College is 
a professional school. It insists that the best preparation for 


includes not only the ample, generous and complete training 
he college course, such as is here given, but also at a later 
od a thorough and definite professional specialization. The 
lege has been singularly successful in permeating its body of 
lents with these ambitions, and the success of its graduates 
ue in no small degree to the fact that nearly seventy per cent 
all who have graduated have taken subsequent professional 
ning. 

The College recognizes the fact that social training is also an 
ntial part of education. It is believed that the co-educational 
racter of the College greatly increases the culture of the student 
y in this respect. Working together on the highest levels of 
men and women are most likely to associate in mutual respect 
‘dignity. It is practically the unanimous testimony of the grad- 
ss of this college that these relations add to the genuine whole- 
eness and rounded worth of the student’s life. While empha- 
ng social values and opportunities, the College, however, recog- 
ss them as interests which must be held subordinate to the main 
iness of study and work. 


The proper determining purpose of the College is to help each 
Jent to secure for himself a correct correlation of the scientific 
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methods and the facts it discovers with the age-long spiritual aspit 
ations and interpretations which constitute religion. In every fiel 
and in every scholastic exercise the student is encouraged t 
assimilate, digest and interpret for himself the facts observed o 
presented. The College does not ask its students to adopt an 
given set of religious interpretations of life but it does ask eac’ 
student to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a critica 
study of those arrived at by others, past and present, as an in. 
dispensable part of his higher education. Hence, it welcomes al 
honest expression of opinion, putting faith in the power of trut) 
to hold its own in the arena of open debate. It thus seeks t_ 
resource the coming generation with a leadership of intellectua 
capacity, directed will and Christian character. ! 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona and Scripps Colleges 
Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and twent, 
acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about te 
in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus proper, centerin 
in Marston Quadrangle. 


There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from th 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wit o- 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D. one of the Founders of Pontinid 
College, has been removed from its original site and remodeled fo : 
administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon 
son, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with mor 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly t 
chapel, recitation rooms, the Business Office, and the offices of a 
Registrar and the Dean of the College. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposin, 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 
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The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, accom- 
‘nodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is completely 
‘urnished with all modern conveniences. 


_ The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
or Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
tudents besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
wo additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upper class- 
en ready in September 1930; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for 
Aen, the gift of Mr. George W. Marston and others, named in 
aemory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a member of the Board of 
“rustees from 1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will 
tat 450, there are three smaller dining rooms for the use of special 
roups as required. 


Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which in- 
ludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eighty 
omen 


The College also owns several cottages, in which similar accom- 
sodations can be secured. These facilities have been made 
ossible by generous gifts from friends of the College. 


| The Claremont Inn has, besides two large student dining-rooms, 
ccommodations for eighty guests. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
oted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upper 
nor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a convenient 
aditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
irs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facilities 
.t the study of music. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
tting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present a 
ating capacity of over 4000. 


‘The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords simple 
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equipment for indoor physical training supplementing the variou 
playing fields for men and for women. 


The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance 0 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. | 
represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldo 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friend: 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim 
ming pool for men. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearaial 
contains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments o 
physics, psychology, mathematics and engineering. 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewelly 
Bixby, ’01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direc 
study of the stars. 


The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Hai 
wood, contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of th 


Ni 


Department of Botany. 


The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Maso 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crooh 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Department of Zoolog! 


| 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has ni 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. | 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the Se 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tra’ 


of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edward 


The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of grei 
and unspoiled natural beauty. | 
The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clar' 


mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in the 


service. . 
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THE LIBRARY 


| The Library, of 70,041 books and 55,556 pamphlets, has 
veen carefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional 
alue. 


| The College possesses also the following library collections 
aiinistered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
brary, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman 
Memorial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the 
New England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library 
California and Western American History, the Viola Minor 
Vestergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 


| The main Library, the New England and the Mason California 
libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections are 
oused in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Library 
ad the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall, the Astronomical 
brary in the F. P. Brackett Observatory, the James A. Lyman 


lemorial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall of 
hemistry. 


| The Library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
astitution of Washington, and for the United States Government 
pcuments. The Library has a large and well selected list of the 


ost valuable research and general periodicals, including many 
mplete files. 


The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 4100 volumes 
neluding the George Burton Adams Library of English History 
id the Nollen Library of German Literature) is at present housed 


the Carnegie Library building and is available to all students 
id instructors. 


|The library of Scripps College, at present about 4000 volumes, 
thoused in the library building on the Scripps campus, and its 


lhources are available on application to the Pomona College 
lrary authorities. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed | 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for t] 
purpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay al 
intimate participation in college life notable educators from oth 
institutions. By this means such educators are annually in re 
dence in Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate conta! 
with distinguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is, 
unique privilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroc| 
of the institution from which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the le: 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in Chir, 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of so 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lectur 
upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroa 
work related to the history, geography, politics or religion of t? 
region in which he has been actively at work. This vivid rep: 
sentation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulaty 
features in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION 
The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Cla, 


makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecturer 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music AND DRAMA COURSE 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity f 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day whose public appe~ 
ance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College introdu’s 
each year a group of the most distinguished masters in the varus 
departments of achievement. For the concerts and other enterte!- 
ments thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to every stud. 
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THE Put BETA Kappa Society 
_ The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
Valifornia. 
' Upperclassmen “who are of good moral character, who are 
‘andidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are 
‘istinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar- 
ip” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


b 


) 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEorRGE W. MARSTON, LL.D. Preside 
Evt'P. CLARK V ice-Preside 
FRANK H. Harwoop Vice-Presidit 
ERNEST E. JONES Secretary and Treasur 
CHARLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. President of the Colle: 
GEORGE S. SUMNER, PH.D. Control’ 

HONORARY TRUSTEES i 
CHARLES E. HaRWOOD, LL.D. Uplai 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN Pasadei 


The President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 
Term of Office Expires June, 1930 


DonaLp G. APLIN Highlal 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy Long Bea 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullerta 
Ext P. CLARK Los Anges 
Joon M. Curran Santa Barba 
GrorceE W. Marston, LL.D. San Die 

Term of Office Expires June, 1931 i" 
James S. Epwarps Redlats 
WittiAM B. Himrop Los Anges 
ARTHUR J. McFADDEN Santa Aa 
RALPH J. REED Los Anges 
JouHn W. SNYDER San Dio 
ButTLer A. WoopForD Claremit 

Term of Office Expires June, 1932 if 
ARTHUR S. BENT Los Ange 
Grorce L. EASTMAN Hollywe 
Epwin F. HAHN Pasadia 
Harvey S. Mupp Los Ange 
JoHN TREANOR Los Anges 
Rupotey J. Wic Pasadia 

Term of Office Expires June, 1933 
SUSANNA BrxsBy BRYANT Los Angis 
ARTHUR M. DOLE Pomia 
CHARLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. Claremit 
WILLIAM S. Mason Evanston, | 
Dett A. SCHWEITZER Los Ang’s 
JostaH SIBLEY, D.D. Pasadja 

Term of Office Expires June, 1934 1 
LUTHER FREEMAN, D.D. Pom 
Epwarp C. Harwoop Pasad 4 
FRANK H. Harwoop San Dis 
Mary McLean OLNEY Berkey 
W. R. H. Wetpon South Pasadia 


Frep M. Witcox Lamanda P : 


FACULTY 


HARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 


President, 1928 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


YRUS GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo Alto 
: President Emeritus, 1890. 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College. Student, Andover 
Theological Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


DWIN CLARENCE NorToNn 145 W. Seventh St. 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 
Emeritus, 1888. 
! B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and “Yale 
' University; Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological 


I Seminary. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and 
- Oxford Universities. 


RANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Chairman of the Faculty, Professor of Astronomy on the 
Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation and Director of the 
| Observatory, 1888. 


| B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., 
Dartmouth College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


} 


4EBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 
_ Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, Emeritus, 1889. 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston 
- University. 


Z0RGE GALE HiTcHcockK 721 College Ave. 


Professor of Physics, 1892. 


| B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 
_ and Cornell Universities. 


Gace ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 
| Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 

| Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 

'BS., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 

! 

) 


‘LTON Erastus CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of German, 


B.A., Knox College; M.A.. Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; 
a Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 
! 


‘le Sage in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each 


i Emeritus. 
| : 
ik denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


| 
| 
) 


Soe -aee 


eS Lee 
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MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON’ 927 Harvard Ay, 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. | 
B.A., Illinois College: M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harveai 
University. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universiti, 


CHARLES GRACCHUS NEELY 739 College Ay 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law on the Danie, 


Herbert Colcord Foundation, Emeritus, 1911. i 
B.L., University of Illinois. i 


WiLtiaM Atwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth A. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halsteac 


Foundation, 1905. i 
B.S., Cornell Univer sity; Ph.D., Cornell University. i 


RoBERT Day WILLIAMS Mills Ave. N. of Mesa A. 


Professor of Experimental Psychology, 1909. 
B.S., Pomona College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., ¥e 
University. Graduate Student, University of California. | 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Bh. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. | 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvid 


University. 
RavteH Haine LYMAN 357 W. Tenthi i 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music 
1917. 


B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton adil 
William B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtlé 
Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other American masters and W 
Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEATH JONES 125 W. Eleventh 


Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. | 
B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. raf 
Student, Universities of Chicago, ‘Geneva and Barcelona. Stud 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Barcelona. 


WILLIAM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth! 


Dean of the College and Assistant Professor of Eduee 


tion, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Coluinbia University. Grad! 
Student, Edinburgh University. 


Homer ELMER RosBIns* 487 Harrison A» 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michig! 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Graduate Student and _ holde1) 
University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University ' 
Michigan. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1930-1931. 


———$F$$—$ 


FAGULEY EAA 


OBERT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of Philosophy, 1920. 

1 B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover. Theological Seminary; 

_ D.D., Amherst College. 


‘AYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 
1921. 


B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor 
College and Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


RUCE McCuLtey 821 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


7ILLIAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Social Economics on the Heury Snyder Foun- 
dation, 1922. 


B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


4 ° 
ILLIAM PoLk RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foun- 
dation, 1904. 

-A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. 
Graduate Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


ZORGE SAMUEL Burcess 154 E. Tenth St. - 


Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
| B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


JGENE WHITE Nixon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
| Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
A 


B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, Illinois, California 
‘and Columbia Universities. 
} 


/ANK WESLEY PrTMaNn’ 116 E. Twelfth St. 


__ Professor of H istory, 1924. 


;Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale 
‘University. 


(LAND R. TiLEsTon 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
| Professor of Physics, 1925. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., 
Colorado College. 


‘SSELL McCuLLocu Story 127 W. Eighth St. 


i 


_ Professor of Political Science, 1925. 


‘B.A., Monmouth College: M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 


‘sent on leave, 1930-1931. 
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CHARLES TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard Ave 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. , 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduat | 
Student, Harvard University. . 


Wituis HoLMes KERR 470 W. Seventh St 
Librarian, 1925. i 

B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduat 
Student, Edinburgh University. i 
Puitip ALEXANDER MuNz 1165 Indian Hill Blvd 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent | 


Foundation, 1917. i 
B.A., University of Denver, M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D 
Cornell University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. _ 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard Aw 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Founda- | 


tion, 1926. | 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; PhT_ 


University of Michigan. 


ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 443 W. Tenth S) 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 


B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. , 


a 
; 
; 


JessiE EpITH GIBSON 246 Dartmouth Av 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 
1927; ‘ 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washingtc 
Graduate Student, California and Columbia Universities. \4 
: ; 
CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Bly 

Professor of Chemistry, 1927. 4 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopki; 
University. \4 


EDWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard A 


Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. . 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southel 
California. Graduate Student, University of Oregon. iP 


Epwarp McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh i 


Professor of Political Science, 1928. iF 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.» 
Columbia University. i 


p’ ALARY FECHET 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1930. ) 
Major, Infantry, U.S. Army. Graduate U.S. Military Acaden)- 


Student at Army War College. 
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WALTER ALFRED ALLEN 256 E. Second St. 
: Associate Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 
and Instructor in Organ, 1912. 

| B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American 
Guild of Organists. 


EVERETT SAMUEL OLIVE’ 136 W. Seventh St. 
t Associate Professor of Piano, 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. 


Pupil of Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mime. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


ZLLIOTT Curtis LINCOLN’ 472 W. Tenth St. 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and 


Harvard University. 
3ENJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 


| B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; 
_  Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and 
Harvard Universities. 

OSEPH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 


/ Associate Professor of Organ, 1926. 


B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 


MIETRICH NEUFELD La Verne 


Associate Professor of German, 1928. 
Ph.D., University of Jena. 


f 


WLIZABETH KELLEY 860 Dartmouth Ave. 
, Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 

VALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 


| Associate Professor of Astronomy, 1929, 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 


ames W. CROWELL 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Associate Professor of Spanish, 1929. 


B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell 
_ University. 


| STEWART BuRGEsS 


Associate Professor of Sociology, 1930. 
B.A., Princeton University; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


bsent on leave, first semester, 1930-1931. 
bsent on leave, second semester, 1930-1931. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mary Brooks EYRE 1134 College Av 


Associate Professor of Psychology, 1924. 
B.A., Stanford University: M.A., Stanford University. 


ROBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth £ 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering,| 

Emeritus, 1907. 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College a. 
University of California. 


CLIFFORD Nott HAND 1045 Yale Av 
Assistant Professor of Religion and Editor of College Maga- 
gine, 1919. 


BoE Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; Mu 
University of Southern California. Graduate Student, Universi 


of California. | 
ARTHUR BABCOCK 1133 Yale Av 


Assistant Professor of Singing, 1921. | 
Graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music. Member? 


faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music. Pupil fi 
Sbriglia, in Paris. } 
RALPH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh a 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. | 

Pupil of Franz Milcke. 
REGINALD R. BACON 480 Alexander Ay 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1927 
B.S., Agricultural College of Utah. Captain, U. S. Army. 


WituiamM Henry CooKE 226 W. Eighth i 


Assistant Professor of History, 1927. ie 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanfd 
University. | | 


RocER WILLIAMS TRUESDAIL 430 W. Sixth ; i 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1927. if 
B.A., University of Redlands; M.S., University of Oregon; Ph.» 
University of Washington. 


FRANCIS GARRITT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard Al 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 19 

B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of Califorr. 
CoLvIN HEATH 270 W. Twelfth. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


| 


4 
‘ 
rv 


RoBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Fomona College. i 


1a 
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RANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 120 E. Eleventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 
Jary D. BIGELow Miramar and Mills Aves. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1925. 
' Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 
‘OSA FRIEDA BissIRI 1035 Harvard Ave. 
| Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
| B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 
HOMAS MonTAcuE Beccs 424 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
' B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt 


Institute. 
DiTH PIERPONT STICKNEY Claremont Inn 


Assistant Professor of History, 1930. 
B.A., Vassar College; M.A., University of Southern California; 


_ Ph.D., Stanford University. 
|ARION JEANETTE EwInc 487 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 


_B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston 
_ University. 


[ARGARET Husson 236 College Ave. 


| Instructor in Spanish, 1925. 
| B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 


RL Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 


| Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class 
Adviser, 1925. 


| B.A., Pomona College. 


[XROLD Davis 248 W. Twelfth St. 


[ ; , 
| Instructor in English, 1927. 
| B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Jss—E JosEpH CoLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 
Instructor in Public School Music, 1927. 

| B.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and 

DeWitt Durgin Lash. 

‘.MSAY Lorp Harris Smiley Hall 


| Instructor in English, 1927. 


. B.A., Colgate University. Graduate student, Rochester Theological 


(Seminary, Universities of Rochester, Redlands and Southern 
California. 
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Hattie C. McCoNNAUGHEY 260 E. Seventh § 


Library Cataloger, 1924. 
B.A., Hillsdale College; B.Pd., Hillsdale College. Graduate Studen 


NorRMAN THEODORE NEss 355 Harvard Av 
| 


Instructor in Economics, 1928. 
University of Michigan and Pomona College. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California. 


EMILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 1035 Harvard Ay 


Instructor in German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Gradua 
Student, Columbia Univ ersity, Middlebury College, Sorbonn 
Universite de Paris. 


Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixth & 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. | 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


FREDERICK TIPPING 


Instructor in Piano, 1929. 
Associate of London College of Music. 


Exsa Haury 430 Harrison 


Instructor in Voice, 1929. 
B.A., Salem College. Pupil of Clifford Lott, George Fenguss, 
Carl Eppert, Richard Hageman, and Louis Graveure. 


THEODORE G. KENNARD 218 W. Twelfth 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1929. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


GoRDON WILSON’ PSE: Teall 


Instructor in Classical Language and Literature, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges.’ 
MILTON GARDNER | 
Instructor in Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona Colle?. 
Associate, Langley Field and Bureau of Standards. 


LEON HowarpD 


Instructor in English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Clear 
Ios ak Da Johns Hopkins University. : 


CuRTIS HAUPT 


Instructor in Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Grade 
Student, University of California. | 


1Wirst semester, 1930-31. 
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TIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE 146 E. Seventh St. 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
' B.A.,° Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics 
| Yale University. Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


\UBREY AUGUSTUS DOUGLASS 275 W. Tenth St. 


Lecturer in Education, 1926. 


Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark 
University. 


| 
} 
JoRACE JEREMIAH VoorRHIS San Dimas 


Lecturer in History, 1929. 
B.A., Yale University; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


ASSISTANTS 


JOROTHY HOLVERSON 


Assistant in English. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


iORDON WILSON’ 


Assistant in Classical History and Language. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


.LIZABETH CROW 
Graduate Assistant in Botany. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


- 


/UCILE EDWARDS 
Graduate Assistant in English. 


[ELEN GREEN 


Graduate Assistant in Zoology. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


econd semester, 1930-1931. 


CLASS OFFICERS AND FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1930 - 1931 
CLASS OFFICERS 


GEeNERAL—Nicholl 

Sent1orR—Denison, Williams 
Juntor—Kirk, Lincoln 
SopHoMorE—Iredell, Woodford 
FRESHMAN—Nicholl, Gibson, Merritt 


COMMITTEES 


ADMINISTRATION— Lileston, Lyman, Story, Nixon, Munz. 
ApMISssIon—Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Williams. 


ATHLETIC Councit—Nixon, Strehle, Russell, Nicholl and three stt 


dent representatives. ! 


ATHLETIC CONFERENCE—Russell, Nicholl, Nixon. 
CLASSIFICATION—Fitts, Williams, Berry, Whitney. 


CotLEcE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Merritt. 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, 
ex-officio consulting members on call. 

ConvocaTion—Brackett, Nicholl, G. S. Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 1 

CoursEs or Stupy—McCulley, G. S. Burgess, Iredell, Tileston, Fit’ 

| 


i) 


EnciisH—Davis, Duncan, Iredell, Robinson. 
HeattH—llsley, Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson, Eyre, Gilchrist. 
! 


Honors—Woodford, Robinson, Nixon, Story, Crowell, Cooke. | 


« 


Lecrures, Pustic Events AnD CoMMENCEMENT—G. S. Burge! 
Nicholl, Lyman, Davis, Howard. | 


Lrsrary—Duncan, Kerr, Ewing, Lincoln, Hilton, G. S. Burgess. 


Pustications—Hand, G. S. Burgess, Lincoln, Harris, Cleverdo 
Maple, Burton, Glen Turner. | 


ReLiciIous INTERESTS INCLUDING CHAPEL—Brooks, Nicholl, Lyman) 
Rooms—G. S. Burgess, Story, Hilton. } 
ScHoLARSHIPs—Story, Iredell, Gibson, Nicholl, Robinson. 
Stupent Aip—Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Cooke, Merritt. | 


| 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 
It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
ade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achievement 
whatever later callings they may choose. To this end candi- 
ites for admission to any class must present satisfactory evidence 
_ their fitness for college, both in character and in scholarship. 
‘estimonials of character and a letter of honorable dismissal from 
(2 last institution attended are required. 

It is further advised that application be made as early as pos- 
ole, inasmuch as the College cannot under present conditions guar- 
itee the admission of more than two hundred to the freshman 
iss, the trustees having limited the total attendance to seven 
Indred and fifty. 

The College welcomes tentative application from prospective 
lsshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
lim time to time regarding the best preparation for admission. In 
ts respect the good offices of the College are freely at the service 
‘all interested inquirers. Formal applications should be accom 
raied by a fee of two dollars and fifty cents. A medical exam- 
i:tion conducted by an authorized physician, under the direction 
cthe College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
fittion of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty-five 
¢ lars on the tuition of the first semester. 

ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 

Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one of 
tlse ways, as follows: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
Eard. 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examination 
Eard at certain times and places, which may be learned from the 
Fyistrar or from principals of secondary schools. 


| 


| 
| 
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Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 

Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted with 
out examination on presentation of a certificate signed by the prir 
cipal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite complete 
courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the principal should t 
filled out and returned as early as possible after the completion ¢ 
the high school year. | 


| 


ENTRANCE UNITS 


Fifteen units of recommended work is the normal requiremel 
for admission. In rare cases an applicant offering twelve recor 
mended units, supplemented by special recommendations of princ ( 
pals and references and by scholastic aptitude tests of a quali 
indicative of ability to do college work with success, may | 


accepted. 


A “‘unit’”’ represents a course of study in one subject of hi 
school grade involving five forty-five minute recitations per we 
or an equivalent for a school year. Laboratory periods should 

{ 


at least twice the length of recitation periods. 
inte Lae \ 
Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepte 


though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by um} 
for courses in allied subjects. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECT REQUIRED 
English, 3 units | 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS RECOMMENDED , 

Although English is the only subject specifically required, i 
plicants will find it to their advantage to present the followings 

part of the fifteen units required: at least 2 units of one fore 

language; 1 unit each of history, algebra, geometry, and laboraty 

science; and 3 or more units of electives from the following s/ 

jects: English, foreign language, history, mathematics, and lab 


tory science. 


For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge oft 
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ist one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
rman. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
ry much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
owledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
_ advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
{I do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
gh School if possible. 


Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
nesters residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) ; 
ose who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to matric- 
ite and are enrolled as in partial standing. No student in partial 
nding is recommended to college standing in another institution. 
|e final acceptance of entrance units is based upon the character 
the work done in class at Pomona College as well as upon the 


de of the units presented. 
Students who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
nitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the proper 
\cials and giving full specifications concerning the nature of the 
ses taken and the time spent in each, together with their rank 
teach subject. They are assigned hours and credits on the basis 
their credentials, but such assignment is provisional until ratified 
the Classification Committee. This ratification is not given until 
yr the required semester’s residence, at which time the Com- 


ttee has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, to 
E qualifications shown. 

| ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty-one 
“ts of age, may be admitted as special students to courses for 
‘ch, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This pro- 
yn applies particularly to those equipped for advanced studies 


npecial departments. The privilege of classification as special 
tlents Is not open to those who seek admission to College in this 


Y’ as a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance or col- 


| 
| 
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| 

legiate requirements laid down for regular students. Special st 
dents are not candidates for a degree. : 
Credit, varying in amount with the individual courses, is grante 
for graduate work in approved High Schools. | 
| 


REGISTRATION 

All students are required to register on one of the regular, 
announced days of registration preceding the opening of the cla 
work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is charged for lat 
registration and a payment of one dollar for any change in the!) 
of subjects chosen. This latter payment is remitted in the case 
new students registering for the first time, provided the changes a) 
made within a week of the opening day of the registration perio 
Students are admitted to those courses only for which they ¢ 
formally registered. 
Students are not received later than the last day set for chan} 


of schedule. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requiremes 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end } 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they he 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are matri 
lated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of # 
College, who have done a satisfactory quality of work during th 
semester of residence and whose entrance units are acceptable. | 

Quality of work satisfactory for matriculation has been defi} 
by the Faculty, thus: i 

‘*Matriculants must have carried the work of their first seme! 

‘ of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they must) 
Freshmen, have earned at least 12 credits, and if Sophomores!! 
upper classmen, at least as many credits as the number of hours! 
which they were registered. Students in any class carrying less ti 
12 hours must have made as many credits as the hours for wi 


—— = 


———— 


they were registered.” 
Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first semeste? 
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yidence may be matriculated only after they have met all the 
|Juirements for two semesters. 

‘Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
[ recommendation to college standing in another institution until 
}y have matriculated. All students must be matriculated before 


gaining to Junior standing. 
ELECTION OF COURSES 
‘On or before the first Saturday in January after the Christmas 


‘ess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident students must 


jout a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the following 
(ester. 


‘Changes from this schedule may be made upon the payment of 
ee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such a schedule at the 
\ointed time subjects the student to a fee of two dollars. Stu- 
lts may not elect less than twelve hours of work without the 
cial permission of the Classification Committee. 

The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in Theoreti- 
and Applied Music. The influence of the College is greatly 
tched by the contributions made through these departments to 
i cultural life of the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall 
higreat artists of the world are heard through the concerts and 
rrtainments of the Music and Drama Course, to which all 
tlents have free admission. Great enlargement of life comes 
ugh intimate acquaintance with these arts, both in theoretical 
r applied forms, and the College urges all regular students to 
Slmake ‘at least some work in the fine arts, credit toward the 
3. degree being granted on conditions specified under the 


i description of the courses. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN HONORS STUDY 


HIsTORY 
Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona Colle 


awarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted grade 
In the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in a 


proved departments was added for a few students with spec! 
aptitudes, the work of such students culminating in final comp. 


hensive examinations. Beginning with the academic year 192 
1928, honors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and 
special arrangement of courses and other directed study w 
substituted, leading to the degree with honors. Beginning w! 
September 1930 the rules and regulations set forth in this manu 
replace all previous procedure with respect to candidacy for 1 
degree with honors. | 


ADMINISTRATION | 


The administration of the routine involved in attaining ‘ 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a stand 
committee of the faculty known as the Committee on Honors. 1: 
Committee alone has power to certify to the registrar candida‘ 
for the degree with honors. | 

REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 

It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honors: () 
that he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that he t 
scholarship and curricular activities consistently first among i 
interests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholarshipn 
the division of the curriculum in which lies his field of concent 
tion, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record in his ottt 
work; (d) that during vacations he pursue programs of reac 
and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a broad and thoro'h 
understanding of his field of concentration. Candidacy for 1 
degree with honors may be continued only so long as the candicte 
maintains a quality of work and an attitude toward his study sth 
as will justify recommendation for the degree with honorsat 
graduation. | 
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Ta REGISTRATION 


_A candidate for the degree with honors is expected to concen- 
ate under the sponsorship or supervision of some department or 
vision. Not every candidate, however, begins concentration at 
e same period of candidacy. Three stages in candidacy are 
assible: (a) registration without concentration, normally during 
fphomore year, under the supervision of the Committee; (b) 
istration with concentration under the sponsorship of a depart- 
ont or division, or, in case of a special program, of the Com- 
\ttee; and (c) registration for the degree with distinction under 
|2 supervision of a department. A\ll registrations are subject to 
{2 approval of the Committee. 


‘A candidate for the degree with honors should seek the sponsor- 
‘p of some department or division or of the Committee at the 
He of entering upon his candidacy and must have such sponsor- 
sp at the time of entering upon a field of concentration. He 
vuld choose a field of concentration before or during his Junior 
jr and must choose it by the beginning of Senior year. 


; ; : : 
A student registered for the degree with honors may withdraw 
'm candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, and the 


~ 
| 


-mmittee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, but in 


v 


jor year the status of a candidate may be changed only by 
‘on of the faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the 
ors status, the Committee, in consultation with the department 
iivision concerned, certifies to the Registrar the credit to which 
i student is entitled for the work done under its supervision. 


b 

A lower division student registering for the degree with honors 
yrout the sponsorship of a department or division must accom- 
éy his registration with a tentative general plan of future study. 
soon as a student decides to concentrate in a department or 
lsion, or under the supervision of the Committee, he must file 
. the Committee a plan of study approved by the sponsor. 


\ candidate for the degree with honors may graduate on the 


| 


| 
basis of a registration of 12 curricular hours per semester.* Sor 

departments insist upon this basis of registration; others, for a 
of their candidates, advise the full fifteen curricular hours. | 
candidate in the upper division who has been accepted in soy 
field of concentration may register for a minimum of 9 curricu! 
hours with the approval of the department or the division e 
cerned and of the Committee. 
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In Senior year a candidate for the degree with honors who set 
also the degree with distinction in a specific field may register : 
less than 9 curricular hours in view of special aptitudes. A thes 


or its equivalent is required of such a student. 7 


i 
ADVISERS } 

Each candidate for the degree with honors at the time of 
registration in a field of concentration is assigned an adviser recc- 
mended by the sponsor, and accepted by the Committee. Althoth 
a candidate proceeds on his own initiative he confers regularly vh 
his adviser concerning all his work and particularly that not cle 
ered by formal courses in the College. The adviser is expecteco 
keep himself informed as to the progress of the candidate, anc 
advise the Committee promptly of changes in the candidate's a) 
of study if they are important. The candidate’s registration “ 


each semester must bear the adviser’s signature. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Prior to his Senior year each candidate for the degree I 
honors takes final examinations in courses outside of the dertt: 
ment of his concentration; in Senior year such examinations ay 
be omitted at the option of the instructor. From final course ext 
inations in the department of his concentration he may be exem 
at the discretion of the department concerned. 


A candidate for the degree with honors may concentrate iy 
under sponsorship which provides comprehensive examinat™ 


*Exclusive of military drill, choir and required courses in phyea 
education. | 
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uring Senior year. The date of these examinations is determined 
y the sponsoring body which also sets the questions and conducts 
e examination, under the general supervision of the Committee 
: Honors. It is proposed through these examinations to take the 
easure of each candidate’s abilities and to determine the quality 
ad range of his scholarship and his insight as they are revealed 
his grasp of the field of concentration. A copy of the paper set 
r each final comprehensive examination is filed with the Com- 
ittee on Honors that it may review the paper and advise the ex- 
niners as to its adequacy in relation to the honors program. 

| A candidate for the degree with honors who seeks departmental 
stinction takes in addition to the above comprehensives an oral 
‘amination conducted by a committee of at least three, one of 
tom is the candidate’s adviser. The other members are appointed 
+ the Committee in consultation with the department concerned, 
d one of the examiners is usually from some other institution. 
he purpose of this examination is to supplement the examinations 
jeviously taken, and it is therefore expected to cover the entire 
‘spe of the candidate’s field of concentration. 

CREDIT 

. At the end of a candidate’s Senior year the Committee, after 
asultation with the department or division concerned, certifies 
( the Registrar the credit to which the candidate is entitled for 
\irk done under its supervision. 


| GRADUATION 

Tn the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
nors the Committee certifies to the Registrar the particular 
Ihor, cum laude, magna cum laude or summa cum laude, to be 
Ciferred upon him. In the case of a candidate who qualifies also 
the degree with distinction the Committee, on the recommen- 
ction of the department concerned, certifies to the Registrar the 
For “With distinction in ————” (i.e. subject). This recog- 
tion is announced upon the Commencement program and re- 
¢'ded upon the candidate’s diploma. 


CURRICULUM | 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor 
Arts under the following hour and credit requirements: 
Hour REQUIREMENTS | 

| 

One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required f 
graduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lecture peric 
or one laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation } 
lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, | 
general, the time of three such periods. In order to complete t} 
course in four years one must take an average of fifteen hours ; 
academic work per semester throughout the four years. 


CrepDItT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certa 
number of hours, but also attain an average of at least C gradei 
those hours. To this end a certain number of credits is ascritl 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The sc? 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduatit 
coincides with the number of hours. 1; 


GRADES AND CREDITS 
1. Grades, credits and marks are as follows: 
Grades and Marks Credits per Semester Hour 


A 2 (excellent) 
B 1% (very good) i 
C 1 (good) i" 
D % (passing) 
F 0 (failure) 
FF 0 (failure) 


I (Incomplete) iy 
W (Withdrawn with permission while work wasii 

passing grade or better) \" 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. n 

the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outs¢ 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided the 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring veh 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or befe 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if | 
second semester. An F grade made up thus may not be rai@ 


*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year cours, 
may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher concer] 
by the successful completion of the work of the final semes! 
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wove a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains per- 
anently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made up 
aly by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or permanent 
is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated when 
oxt offered. A student may not continue with work in which he 
is received a FF. The making up of work which has received the 
or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It does 
jrmit credit and “credits” for the course. 


| All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
»specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
(tailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
i removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
‘stifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
( his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
ld down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
{at other than a D grade may be thus earned.* In general, how- 
«er, the grade will be lower than it would have been had the work 
len done within the regular time limits. Teachers wishing to give 
i I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first receive 
jfmission to do so from the Classification Committee. 


i 4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
(irse with the permission of the Registrar’s office, provided, how- 
€or, that the student was not reported as below D in the subject in 
t: scholarship report preceding his withdrawal. If the student was 
< reported, the grade of the report is entered upon the records and 
i subject to the conditions stated for F and FF grades. With- 
(iwal from any course within a month of the examination period 
imot permitted save by special action of the Classification Com- 
tttee, and even with that permission involves a failure in the 
curse. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large range. 
'e only limitations are such as will insure to him, on the one 
Tid, the breadth of view which may be gained by an introductory 
sdy of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the other, 
tt concentration along some chosen line of work which shall de- 
vop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some 
Pticular field. To this end the following general requirements for 
prcgation have been approved. 


} 
} 
| 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


I. For THE Lower DIVISION | 
| 


1. Four hours of Physical Education (Activities). 
Note: For two of these hours work in Military Science m¢ 
be substituted. 


2. At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of the fo 
lowing divisions (I-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) to f 
passed over. { 


Group A. 


Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
i: English; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; Lati 


Group B. 
Division IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astronom) 
Geology. | 
Group C. 
Division VI. Economics; Education; History; Political Scien) 
and Law; Sociology. ! 
VIL. Philosophy ; Psychology; Religion. | 
3. Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named depai 
ments, in Military Science, Hygiene (Physical Education AS, 
enough to make up a sum total of 64 hours. 


II. For THE Upper DIVvISION’* 


1. Two hours of Physical Education (Activities). 
2. Sixty other hours, election subject to the following pring 
of distribution: 
a. Each student shall complete during each semester of 1 
Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 hours) | 
each of three of the following nine departmental groups: — 
I to VII, as above. | 
VIII, Physical Education. 
IX, Military Science. 
b. Each student shall complete for graduation not less rm 
hours of C and D work, at least 12 of which shall" 
of D rank. 


These General Requirements are designed to protect the stude 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, especia/ 


1Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of r 
State of California to pass a course or an examination on 1? 
Constitution of the United Siates. This requirement may ? 
met by Political Science B38b, or D111. 
| 
| 
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ising the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him a 
jeat deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to his 
ierest. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wis- 
1m for him to take advantage of the working organization of the 
rricular program into sequences of courses, departments and 
visions, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as student, 
ay avail himself in the process of securing an education. Courses, 
4, are, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, reading, 
lection and independent study. 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 
ted by the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 
(mpleteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 
iper division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 
chis ability habitually to use English of good quality. 

\ 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


_ To each student the College strongly recommends the shaping 
(ja program of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Sopho- 
tire year, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the great 
‘ds of learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of the 
t:ceding statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) dur- 
i; the Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effort 
i some one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful for 
t\ effective organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CoNCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
gm of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
nthods of procedure have become established: 


| 1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
Lwer Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
fids to ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
Uper Division work aimed at. 


_2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
0 Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration ; 
si of these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of them 
mst be taken during the Senior year. 


3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
riding knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is nec- 
eiry—usually French or German; in some fields a command of 
1 1s most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of the 
st lent to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 
.4. Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the Col- 
i the student’s program of concentration culminates in a final 
‘mprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which his 
“¢centration lies. 

19. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field a 
stlent is working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
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during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the stud 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 


The application of these ideas involves to such a degree ar 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between 1 
individualities of students that no summary statement of th 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those int 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the following m 
extended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. 
addition, certain pre-professional courses are also presented 
outline for the benefit of students who look toward teaching, | 
gineering, or medicine. : 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentrat 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; | 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be det 
mined for the student by his adviser. | 
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Division I — FINE ArTs 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND Music) 


' Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
Isic are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
‘e, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
ne basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
1 art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
reloping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
‘as worthy of expression. 
_ AppLieD Art Work: This is divided into two branches to meet 
| student’s preference for Drawing and Painting, which look 
yard Fine Arts endeavors, or for Design and Crafts, which relate 
‘the Industrial Arts and the home. In recognition of the inter- 
vendence of Design and Drawing as the basis of all art training, 
fundamental courses in both subjects should be pursued early 
ithe college course. Theory and History courses must be in- 
ded with advanced work in either branch of Applied Art study. 
|The student will be expected to present his work in the De- 
‘tmental Exhibition at the end of each year. Upon the com- 
tion of the third year of study the student will be expected to 
a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 
| Apptiep Music: The student may take music as a subject of 
centration in his course leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
addition to this it is possible to meet the requirements of the 
he Board of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which 
bles those recommended by the College to teach music in the 
lic elementary and secondary schools of the State of California. 
> student, whether concentrating in music or working toward the 
sic credential should take the beginning harmony and sight 
ising courses in his first year; otherwise he may have difficulty 
jompleting the requisite courses in four years. 
Each candidate for the Special Credential in Music must give 
itisfactory public recital in his major subject in Applied Music. 
|er requirements are varied according to the type of credential 
(neral Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or 
\cial Instruments) which is desired by the candidate. Complete 
lrmation as to these requirements may be obtained from the 
artment of Music. 
|The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit toward 
1 Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recommendation of 
| Head of the Department of Music. This recommendation is 
‘d upon a system of proficiency tests given before an examining 
mittee of the music faculty. In addition, the work in applied 
\ic must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony to 
cave credit. A second year or more of credit is possible when 
1 applied music course is accompanied or preceded by second 
harmony. A minimum of two half-hour lessons weekly is 
ured. Proficiency tests are required only of students desiring 
‘it toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


| 


| 
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Division IJ — ENGLISH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PuBLIC ADDRESS) 


Preregutsites for undertaking concentration in English in Uppe' 

Division: | 

1. Foreign Language: High School Latin,—not less than twi 
years; a reading kuowledge of French (or German). 

2. Proficiency in the use of English, whether oral or written 

a measurable mastery of the fundamental principles o 

literary criticism and interpretation. | 

3. An intelligent acquaintance with the books of Readin 

cists 


Ture MEASURE oF ACHIEVEMENT set up as a standard: 


1. <A general knowledge of the subject English Literature, wit 
particular attention to major figures such as Chaucer 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, and a somewhat special 
ized knowledge of the English and American literature ¢ 
the last two hundred years. | 

2. a. A general knowledge of English history—especially 1 

its cultural aspects. 
A knowledge of English geography, topography, etc 
as place and physical environment in relation to literar 
men and their works. 

3. Some understanding of the more significant movements 1 
the field of philosophy, especially as they apply in the realn 
of literature and art. 

4. An intelligent acquaintance with a share of the great bool 
of the world, particularly with those appearing in Readir 
Lists Tanda ll: 

5. An average of B or better in divisional courses of C or 
rank. 

Ture CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: ‘The success of the sti 

dent in meeting the standard set up will be tested in a final Compr 
hensive Examination at the close of the Senior year. | 

A Succrstep Course for students proposing to concentrate | 

English, or to emphasize English in their collegiate programs: | 
| 


“a 


Lower Division 

Freshman year: English Al; History Al; French (or Ge 
man); Biology Al; some Physical Science. i 
Sophomore year: A B course in English; History B7*; Fren. 

(or German) ; Philosophy B21 or B23; Psychology B1; Public A’ 
dress B32 or B33. 


*If another Social Science, as Economics Bil or Sociology B21, 
substituted, then History B7 should be taken in the Junior ye 
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Division III — Foreicn LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
| (FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
| 


(NCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 
_ A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete fieid 
4 foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the division, 
jrsue work in the various departments of the division, thereby 
«ncentrating in the division. Such a student should hold non- 
edit bearing conferences from time to time with the divisional 
sculty, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general 
ald of foreign languages and literatures. 
{ NCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
laguages should have begun his study of that language before 
(tering college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
élistinct advantage. 
Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
«ly one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
<quire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
c literature represented in the division. 
| Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
ithe department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
tintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
tin is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
£n presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
2omprehensive examination will be required. 
Itmn AND GREEK 
f Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
sdent a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
s:cial interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions intim- 
‘ly connected with that literature. 
| The student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaintance 
Wh the Greek language and literature. It is not essential how- 
or, in the lower division courses of Latin. 
Emanic Lancuaces AND LITERATURES 
_ A student expecting to concentrate in the Romanic Languages 
‘1 Literatures should be fortified with a pre-knowledge of Latin, 
{ will find it much to his advantage to have begun the study of 
fench or Spanish, or both, before entering college. 
Concentration in the Romanic Languages and Literatures is 
digned to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
‘guage and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
a‘onsiderable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
clege work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 
_| A student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
Clege, is urged to take work in all three of the Romanic Languages. 


Caman 

\ In German the cultural aspects of the subject are stressed, with 
Sicial attention to studies of German civilization as represented 
ithe best works of literature, philosophy, art and science. 


: 


| 
| 
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Division IV — BIoLocIcAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BioLtocy, Botany AND ZoOLocyY) 


I. OpporRTUNITIES. 

The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, deser 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of sy: 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate an 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and fo 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. Th 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological co! 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laborator 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during th 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


II. CoNCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 

A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expecte 
to have Biology Al, Botany B21, and Zoology Bll, 12 (or the 
equivalents), followed by an integrated program in either Botan 
or Zoology or both. Those concentrating in this division are ex 
pected to participate in a non-credit bearing conference lookin 
toward a comprehensive examination at graduation. A readin 
knowledge of German and French and a training in the physic 
sciences are also expected according to the needs of the individual. 
III. Courses PREPARATORY TO: | 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or highe 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical sc 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field ¢ 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate profession: 
work in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biologic, 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many branch: 
of science as possible. The following are also important: Pla 
Physiology and Taxonomy, Human Body, Entomology, Function 
Zoology, Genetics and Bionomics. | 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, fie 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Pla’ 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Problem 
Geology. 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For tl 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genetic 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geolog 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechanic 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. Fy 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying. } 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, a! 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. I 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of Er 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is Teeot) 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botany) 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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DIvISION V—PHySICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 


MATHEMATICS AND Puysics) 


The Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh- 

’an and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
irvice : 
1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
( scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
\urses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
‘ence, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
|man affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
( the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math- 
aatics A5, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl and Ge- 
ogy Bl. 
. 2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
fences during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
{iching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
ijuiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
i scientific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellent 
(portunities for concentration. 


| PrerEguisites for undertaking concentration in Physical 
vience: 

| 1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is 
sch an understanding of the constitution and value of matter and 
€2rgy as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
(emistry. 

‘ 2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
tc reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will 
tian mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that 
Ae onning such work in college complete trigonometry in high 
6.00l. 


» 3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
posing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
tding knowledge of both French and German. The more this 
Kowledge is gained during the high school years the better. 


i ConcENTRATION : Each one of the departments grouped in the 
Tyision has its own sequence of courses for the student concen- 
tting in its section of the general field; but it also requires sup- 
Pmentary work in related departments. In addition, there are 
Osortunities for concentration in fields that cross departmental 
liss, The combinations and implications are too markedly indi- 
Vual, however, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; they 
Nst be worked out between the student and his adviser. 
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Division VI — SociAL SCIENCES | 


(DEPARTMENTS OF Economics, EpucATION, History, | 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAw, AND SOCIOLOGY) | 


CONCENTRATION IN THE Divisions: Although emphasis in th 
program of a student concentrating in the Division is placed on a 
integrated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it j 
expected that the student will obtain a broad understanding of th 
content and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With th 
in view he will include early in his course at least three of the for 
basic courses’ in the Division. He will maintain a “B” average i 
the social studies, will complete 24 hours in “C” and “D” cours( 
in the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will incluc 
wipe D251 and D252 in the social science of ‘his more intean 
study 

ForeIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student Eo 
centrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a readit 
knowledge of French and German. Normally by the beginning ( 
the Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senior yea) 
the student is required to file with his Adviser a written certifica) 
of his ability to read French or German, issued by a member of tl 
Division who has been designated to examine in those languages. 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. The work of a candidate co) 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehensi) 
examination, administered by the Division. This examination co) 
sists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal the canc 
date’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social sciences at 
their interrelations, and (2) a more specialized examination to te 
his mastery of the particular social science which the candida, 
has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the compr 
hensive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integration : 
the entire range of social studies included in his undergradua 
program, the passing of both parts of this examination will exem 
the student from final examinations in social science courses at tl 
end of his Senior year. 


The following courses offered by the Department of Educ 
tion are considered to be part of the work of the Division of Soc. 
Sciences: | 


Introduction to Education; History of Education. 


Pe 
SUPPLEMENTARY Courses: In addition, the courses listed belo A) 
and other courses approved by the Division, may form a part of i 
student’s program of concentration in the Social Sciences: 
Philosophy of the State; Philosophy of History; History | ( 
Philosophy; Social Psychology. . 
The attention of social science students is called to cert 
courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Cla~ 
mont. 


1Hconomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Al, Sociology B21. 
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IvisioN VII — PuiLosopyy, PsycHoLocy AND RELIGION 


A Succestep Course during the Lower Division years for those 
joposing to concentrate in the Division: 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year 
_ Biology Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy Bl 
' Chemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl or B3 
' History Al or Political Economics B11 or Sociology 
Science Al B21 
| English Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
\ Religion Al Religion B 


} 


| Note: A reading knowledge of French and German is ulti- 
‘tely necessary for persons who undertake advanced graduate 
(tk in the field of the division. 


_ ConcENTRATION IN THE D1vIsION requires : 


1. The completion of the following basic courses: 

y Philosophy C125 or C127; 

i Psychology B1 or B3; 

! Religion C109. 

_ 2. The completion of forty hours in the division; eighteen 
of these hours shall be taken in one of the depart- 
ments of the division; six of them shall be of D rank. 

3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisional 
courses. 

4. The passing of a comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of concentration at the close of the 
senior year. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so ess 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engin 
Pomona has developed a series of courses to enable its graduz 
to enter the upper division work of engineering schools and 
graduate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two ye 
will take the same course regardless of the field of engineer 
contemplated. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ho 
Chemistry B3 or Al amd B2oin.n.n--e-censenenecenennsneceteseeeestasnesenecsennennen 6< 
Mathematics B13) cise ae a 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) -..-.-..-------scceeesseeemoecnees é 
Foreign Language -....----------cec-c-seresssnecnscsssescsenenesesnseseecenenanenenensnenaassenes ( 
1 2 Cel 8 ht, EMCEE MMU cner EINE A SN 10< 

SoPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics B11 c.ccc ee ( 
Mathematics C115) ccc ( 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Drawing) --...--..----.------s-ceceseeeeeeeeens ( 
Physics B2 and B4 uuu. .esceecnssccsecsceeeseneeeesceesensseeseneennsnnnerneeensennsenaennns 1 
Foreign Language -....-.-----cscest--s-sescecececeenensteoseseeensnnenenanansnensnennanensnsons ( 
Junior YEAR 
Chemistry: B67 25 acccsescn cost sddcccscasoseti juan cae erage ee 
Mathematics D120 77: ccecccs iio poche: oleate ee ee 
Astronomy of Geology’ cccncence-ceactsincstesooenratanttaheenenteenielieeet: sere 
EL COTMOIMNECS hosilek ee eee vwcentusséesecnnte ses iNOS i ea fee ee 
Physics C111. and, D109 70.00 it 
Fe CHIV eS: ici cel csc coe pais cckdacisten dent il ce cue en eee uel Meee ede 14 or 
SENIOR YEAR 

Mathematics DIZ etre a OEE EIN | 
Phrysics D120" ciecccn-ccck.ncccuissedconsecieiososee senna | 
Physics D113*?* (Analytic Mechanics) -.....-:ccseneccscescscnsceenennennes 
Electives icles 14 o1 


In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at B 
Lake should be taken by all. 


f 
1To be taken by civil, structural and hydraulic engineers. | 
2T9o be taken by aeronautical and mechanical engineers. 
8To be taken by electrical engineers. 
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A SuGGESTED Pre-MepIcAL CouRsE 


_ Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
ucation of the American Medical Association as unconditional 
juirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ding medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond 
$ minimum. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
»wd the minimum requirements into two years of college work, but 
build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. 
e outline below indicates a curriculum which meets the require- 
nts for graduation from Pomona College, and, it is believed, the 
Trance requirements of all medical colleges in the United States. 


Freshman Year Junior Year 
Hours Chemistry, Organic (C110) 8 
1 ¢" e Bom nVSsicg Cad me oe 8 
emistry, General (B3 or Zoology (D113, D114 or 
ae NEOTEDI TO LL7 Vien oe ee rte 6 
Mmematics (A2and A4) 6 Electives from Divisions 
Trigonometry is pre- other than IV and V........ 10 


aquisite for Physics) 


Senior Year 
‘man or French 


ee ed All elective. A major in either 
Chemistry or Zoology may be 
rr 6 or 4 completed. Subjects especially 

Sophomore Year recommended are Philosophy, 
| Hours Sociology, Economics, Lan- 
emistry, Analytical (B6,B7) 6 guage and Literature, and 
} 


eee (1), B12)... 6 Psychology. 
Oe ee 6 
meeeeor. rrench... 6 


lithematics or free elective.... 6 


A reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
Mle. If one has been taken in High School, it is recommended 
i the other be taken in college. High School work in Latin, as 
as French and German, is recommended for those planning the 
ical course. High School trigonometry, physics and chemistry 
‘also recommended. For one wishing to concentrate on the 
nical Phases of the medical sciences, mathematics through cal- 
‘5 should be taken in college. Some of the medical schools are 
(ding physical chemistry in their curricula. Breadth of view, 
‘re, and a thorough grounding in the biological and physico- 
{ tical sciences are the objectives of the pre-medical course. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed t 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have concert 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions; they offe 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount-of pre-profession 
training. 

Certiricates: In California every teacher must have a €é 
tificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher | 
employed upon presentation to the county board of education of 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education thru i 
Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credential 1 
the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candidate 
college that he has completed the requirements laid down by tl 
state. Requirements vary for different certificates and those wl 
contemplate entering the teaching profession should make then 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bulleti: 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by application | 
the State Board in Sacramento. 

-The more technical professional requirements are not usual 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be sati 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Pomor 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teacher ti 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the fund 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of laying 
broad foundation .upon which future technical training may 
profitably built. 

A Succestep ProcraM for the prospective teacher : 

Freshman year: Academic courses preparatory to the credent 
in view. | 
Sophomore year: Education B3; Psychology Bl; further wo 
in the subject-matter to be taught. | 

Junior year: Education C104 a, b; Psychology C107*; furth 
work in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 

Senior year: A selection from Psychology D125; Psycholo 
D117!; Education D215; Education D217. A rounding out of | 
subject-matter to be taught. | 


| 
1 


1These courses count technically as EKiducation in all matters involv 


credentials. | 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a course 
dicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated by 
(as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; B 
urses are either those which follow the A course of earlier years 
the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses are 
vanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the 
ore difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B to 
and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course without 
evious work in the same line. 


_ Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; those 
‘mbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those num- 
red over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standing. 


_ Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 
es 


_ In departments where one-hour courses are offered, two such 
urses should be completed to secure the counting of hours and 
edits toward graduation. 


' When courses in different semesters have the same general num- 
ir and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a com- 
‘nm subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, however, 
hy are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the course 
‘ends throughout the year, independent credit is given for the 
(tk of the first semester and the first course may be followed by 
sne allied subject instead of the next course in the sequence. 
ltrance to the second semester course is by permission of the 
tructor. 

| All courses are three hours each unless otherwise designated. 

. Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two courses 
ih the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneously 
‘ess the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or W), 
swing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 


| 


7:30 8 :30 9:55 10:55 BSS 2:15 S15 
\VF e.. I ITT V VIT p< AL XLT] 
7:30 8 :30 9 :30 10 :30 1:15 2:15 3:15 


a IV VI VII SRO EN TTY MURATA 


| Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on that 
l\ of the group. 
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ART 


A fee of $5 is charged for each hour of credit except in cours 
B100. 


Ala-Alb. Design. MR. BEG(¢ 


A study of the elements of design in primitive art and histor 
ornament, and their application to various types of original cor 
mercial designs. 2 hours. Class, MW, V; laboratory, A. 


A2a-A2b. Drawing. MR. BEG( 


Study of the theory of perspective with practice in out-do 
sketching. Still-life in pencil and work in pen-and-ink and col 
are included. 2 hours. Class, TTh, XII; laboratory, TT Age 
XIV, or A. e 


Blla, Bllb. Advanced Drawing. MR. BEG(¢ 


In the first semester, cast drawing in charcoal followed by po 
trait drawing from the model in the same medium. In the se 
ond, pictorial composition considered in relation to commerci 
design and illustration in charcoal, pen-and-ink, color. 2 hou 
Class, WF, IX ; laboratory, WF, XI and XIII. 


B100. Art Interpretation. MR. BEG( 


A course for students wishing to know how art applies i in ever 
day life. A study of art in the home and community. Seco 
semester. 2 hours. WF, VII. 


C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BEG! 


Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of t 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These 2 
explained is means of a system of set palettes which afiome : 


XII; yc Be X and XIV. 
D205a-D205b. Advanced Painting. MR. BEG) 


Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures ina 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finistt 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 hours. Class al 
laboratory. A. I 


ASTRONOMY i 


Bla-Blb. General Astronomy. MR. WHITN! 


A non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts of | 
tronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory; ~ 
signed for students who have only elementary preparation 
physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two hour 
week; lecture and observatory amounting to one period a ° 
Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. VII. 
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101-C102. Astronomy and Cosmogony. MR. BRACKETT 


A special course in the essentials of the subject, designed for 
students who have a working knowledge of analytic geometry and 
calculus and of the more important principles of physical science, 

including, in the second semester, a study of recent theories of 

;cosmogony as compared with historical hypotheses. Classroom, 

jtwo hours a week; lecture and observatory amounting to one 

period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. JV’. 


'03a-C103b. The Sun and Other Galactic Stars 
| MR. BRACKETT and MR. WHITNEY 


‘A systematic study of the sun and its observable phenomena, in- 
‘cluding sunspots, prominences and various forms of radiation. 
The results of recent and contemporaneous work are integrated 
ywith the student’s own observations with the horizontal tele- 
‘scope, pyrheliometer, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope. Ob- 
‘servational study begun in the first semester continues through- 
out the year. At the same time systematic observation of cer- 
tain variable and binary stars is carried on, with construction of 
light curves and discussion of their classification and origin. 


‘The year course constitutes a comprehensive study of our sun 
and its relation to other stars of the universe. Laboratory fee, 


$5.00. A. 


— 


(04. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, A. 


MR. WHITNEY 


‘Some phase of theoretical and practical astronomy, such as the 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude, with their appli- 
eations to marine and aerial navigation. Classroom, one hour a 
week; observatory work amounting to two hours a week. First 
Semester. Fee, $5.00. A 


aT 


/05. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, B. 
| MR. BRACKETT 


A short course in Celestial Mechanics or the application of the 
drinciples of mechanics to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
vith problems in the computation of orbits or the determination 
of the circumstances of eclipses. Elements of differential and 
mtegral calculus required. Second semester. A. 

| Note: Either course C103a-C103b or courses D104 and D105 


vill be offered each year according to demand, but both will not 
otdinarily be given. 


106a-D106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


A comprehensive study of solar physics and the position of the 
‘un in the general classification of stars. Laboratory work with 
‘elescope, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope is accompanied by a 
tudy of modern theories of stellar evolution. 


| 
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The applications of the spectroscope to stellar distances and o 
the interferometer to star diameters are also considered togethe 
with the relation between modern theories of atomic structur 
and the interpretation of stellar spectra. Laboratory fee, $5.0 
per semester. A. 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy. 
MR. BRACKETT and MR. WHITNE' 


Investigation in a particular field such as variable stars or sola 
physics, or in some phase of astrophysics. Each semester. | t 
4 hours. May be repeated for credit. A. 


BIOLOGY 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. 
MR. HILTON, MR. MUNZ and ASSISTANT 
A general course for either those who intend to take furthe 
biological work or those who wish but one year. It may b 
taken for credit by students who have had high school biolog; 
botany or zoology. Class, TTh, VIII; laboratory, MTWTh, o 
F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


C105. Bacteriology. MR. MUN: 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture an 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, M, I 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakag 
deposit, $5.00. Alternates with C107. | 


C107. Genetics. MR. MUN 


A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in th 
study of heredity and evolution and their general application { 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race question 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problen) 
and discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological wor 
First semester. J. Fee, $3.00. Alternates with Botany C12 
(Omitted in 1930-1931). 


| 
C108.  Bionomics. MR. HILTO 


A course in the history of biological progress, including mode! 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open | 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological wot 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Secor 
semester. 2 hours. MW, I. 


, 


BOTANY 


B2la-B21b. General Botany. MR. MUD 


A general introductory course to the study of plant life, cove 
ing the structure and life-processes of plants, and attempting’ 


} 
1 
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give a picture of plants as living organisms. A survey of the 
plant kingdom, giving the steps in the evolution series. Both 
laboratory and field work. Prerequisite: one year of high 
school or college laboratory science. Class, MW, VII; labora- 
tory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 a semester. 


23. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 


A study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing 
the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpira- 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of 
biology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Botany B21. 
First semester. A. Two class periods and one laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternates with 
Biology C107. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


25a, DI25b. Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Botany B21. First semester, Class, WF, III; labora- 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, III; laboratory, 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alter- 
tates with D127. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


27a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 


’ of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 
The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
2volutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
2volutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
trom algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany B21. Class, 
WF, I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 a 
semester. Alternates with D125. 


31. Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
he department. Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. May be re- 


peated for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for regis- 
tation. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per hour of credit. 


| CHEMISTRY 


a,Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBINSON 


tended especially for those who are planning no further work 
chemistry, but with Chemistry B2 may serve as preparation 
or advanced courses. Presents our present-day concepts of the 
tature of matter and its behavior, the origin of these concepts, 
‘nd the place of chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory. V. 
ee, $2.00 each semester to defray expenses of lecture demon- 
itrations. 
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B2. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. MR. KENNAF 


To accompany or to follow Chemistry Alb. Intended, in lieu 
Chemistry B3, for those who are planning further science wo1 
Laboratory work similar to that of B3a,b, with assigned problet 
and studies. Either semester. 2 hours. Laboratory, T/ 
1;15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


B3a, B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON and MR. KENNAE 


A foundation course for those who are planning further wo 
in science. Entrance chemistry is prerequisite, except by t 
consent of the instructors. Class, T7Th, IJ; laboratory, T 
Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B6. Qualitative Analysis. MR. TRUESDA 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3 or Al and B2. Laboratory practi 
in systematic analysis of anions and cations, and studies in t 
principles of chemical behavior. First semester. Class, T, VIJ 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. TRUESDA 


To be preceded by Chemistry B6. Laboratory practice in t 
simpler volumetric and gravimetric methods of analysis, studi 
of these methods and problems involving chemical calculatiot 
Second semester. Class, T, VIII; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:. 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. ) 


C110a, C110b. | Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSC 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3 or Al and B2. In the first semesti 
a survey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and thi 
characteristics, both aliphatic and aromatic; in the second sel 
ester, more complex compounds, studies in synthetic metho 
problems of structure, and applied organic chemistry. Cla 
VII; laboratory, 1:15-4:10, T, W, 4 or 5 hours. Laboratory f' 
$6.00 or $10.00 each semester. 


C111. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. TRUESDA, 


A continuation of B7, designed to give the student a more co; 
prehensive knowledge of the theory and practice of volumet: 
and gravimetric analysis. Second semester. Class, Th, VJ: 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


D113. Special Analytical Methods. THE STAi 


Consent of instructor required, Opportunity for the student; 
familiarize himself with methods not covered in B7 and Cl, 
such as micro-chemistry, spectroscopy, organic analysis, fc 
analysis, etc. Laboratory and conference, A. Each semest; 
2 or 3 hours. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $54 
per hour. | 
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114. Advanced Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


Prerequisite: Chemistry C110b. Opportunity for additional study 
in the theory and laboratory methods of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory and conference, A. Each semester, 2 or 3 hours. 
‘May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per hour. 


‘15a, DI15b. Biological Chemistry. MR. TRUESDAIL 


Prerequisites: Chemistry B7 and C110, or consent of instructor. 
Lectures and reports, and qualitative and quantitative experi- 
ments on the chemistry of the materials and life-processes of 
organisms. The fundamental principles of human nutrition are 
included. Class, WF, III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $6.00 each. 


19a, DI19b. Physical Chemistry. MR. KENNARD 


First semester :—Prerequisite: A C course in either chemistry 
or physics. A general review of elementary physical chemistry. 
Second semester :—Prerequisite: Chemistry D119a, differential 
and integral calculus. More intensive study in special fields, with 
emphasis on the principles of thermodynamics. Class, TTh, 
VIII; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 


'21a, DI21b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in cur- 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in theo- 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One hour. A. 


101a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


Opportunity for the properly qualified student to gain some 
acquaintance with investigational methods ‘used in the field ot 
chemistry. Problems in physical, analytical, organic or biolog- 
cal chemistry may be undertaken, with the consent of the 
‘nstructor under whom the student wishes to work. 2-6 hours. 
4. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Fees, $3.00 
der hour. 


ECONOMICS 


Na-A5b. Accounting. MR. NESS 


A study in theory and method, developing from the balance 
sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 
ion and interpretation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 
V, 1:15-4:05. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 


3|a-BI Ib. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAN 


Che basic course in the general principles of Economics. Re- 
uired for students expecting to emphasize the study of Eco- 
1omics, and prerequisite for upper division courses in Econom- 
cs. Two sections. J, I/I. 
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B29. Statistical Methods. MR. Nj 


A study in method, in which it is sought to develop a crit 
attitude toward published statistics and to equip the student | 
such processes of analysis and presentation as will enable hin| 
think in numerical terms. Second semester. S, JJ. Labora 
periods, Th and F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $4.00. } 


C105. Money and Banking. MR. Ni 


Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted i in the if 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to suji 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. 


C106) Public Binence! MR. DUN(| 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and finani 
administration, with special attention to the theory and praci 
of taxation. Second semester. JV. 


C109. Transportation Problems. MR. Ni 


An historical and analytical study of transportation princi’ 
and problems, with particular reference to railway transpot 
tion in the United States. Second semester. Offered in alten} 
years. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. me | 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, inclucg 
some study of cooperative organizations. First semester. % 
Prerequisite: Economics A5, or equivalent. 


C120. Public Utility Economics. MR. Ni 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problem: 
the United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon the () 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, regula 
and valuation. Second semester. VI. Offered in alternate yes 
Given in 1930-1931. } 


DI11. Investments. MR. ni 


A study of investment and investment credit, and of the insti 
tions utilized to facilitate the transfer of savings to permai! 
employment as capital. Together with C105 this course is | 2 
signed to afford a view of the financial organization of socif 
Prerequisite: Economics C110. Economics C105 recommmay 
Second semester. VJII. 


D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. v' 


Principles and structure underlying international economic r 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. First semester. VII 


D116. Agricultural Economics. MR. G. S. BURG 
A study of the application of economic principles to cer! 
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problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
marketing and prices. Second semester. //. 


‘17. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
Enrollment restricted to those expecting to concentrate in Social 
(Science and to others by special consent of instructor. First 
semester. VII. 


‘19. Monoplies and Trusts. MR. G. S. BURGESS 


A study of the economic and legal status of monopolies. First 
lsemester. VJ. 


nod. Economic Theory. MR. DUNCAN 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and will in- 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its de- 
‘velopment. The course aims to synthesize the student’s work in 
‘Economics and culminates in the comprehensive examination re- 
quired for those whose field of intensive study is Economics. 
Second semester. 3 hours. A. 


EDUCATION 
Introduction to FE.ducation. MR. DOUGLASS 


jA course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
American school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a solu- 
tion of these problems are discussed. Prerequisite for Educa- 
‘tion C104, D215, D217. Each semester. First semester, V ; 
second semester, J)’. 


04a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 


The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
semester to make a comparison of the established systems in 
American and typical European countries. V/JJ. 


10. Practice Teaching in Music and Physical Education. 


Exercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferences 
with the supervisor being a feature of the work. The course is 
open to those completing credential requirements during the 
current year. 4 hours. Each semester. A. 


15. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


i 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high school, 
ie senior high school and the junior college. First semester. 
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19217. 4 Prohleias Ge Educa MR. DOUGH 


Stress is placed upon current educational questions and lite. 
ture. Students may consider individual problems, 2 or 3 hon 
Second semester. JA. 

; 


| 
ENGLISH 


Writing and Speech are emphasized features of all Led 
Division courses. Persons who have in mind to concentrate; 
English should complete Reading List I before the beginning! 
the Junior year. 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. : 
THE DEPARTMENTAL | 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpre 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the me 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writ? 
and speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departmer| 
courses. Men: WF, III; section meetings at /V. Women: T), 
IV ; section meetings at ‘HUI. 


B4. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPTI 
A general course, including some consideration of Shakespeais 


life and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, : 
chief stress falling, however, on a study of the greater pli 
with a view to enabling the student to read Shakespeare 4 
sympathetic appreciation. Second semester. /. 


B5a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. 
MR. LINCOLN and MR. HOWA' 


Wide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry @ 
essays especially, with lectures on its significance as an ¢ 
pression and interpretation of general English life. Two s 
tions, each limited in registration to twenty-five persons. V. | 


B7a, B7b. ‘Types of Drama. MR. DA" 


Studies in the great periods of dramatic achievement from | 
classic Greek to the present day with as extensive reading } 
time will permit. Offered to men and women in alternation;} 
1930-1931 registration is limited to twenty-five women. VII. 


B9a, B9b. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. HARI 


Studies in various phases, as tale, romance, novel and sho 
story, through which fiction writing has passed from meme| 
times to our own. offered to men and women in a | 
in 1930-1931 registration is limited to twenty-five men. JJ. © 


B11. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. | 
MISS PRINCEHOU: 
The theory and technique of character presentation as found’ 


: 
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'selected plays. The course looks toward character-interpreta- 
‘tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor must 
‘be secured before registration for this course. Each semester. 


MV. 


1. English Composition. MR. HOWARD 
A general course with emphasis on expository writing. First 
‘semester, VJ. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I 
is most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper 
‘Division courses. 


101. Chaucer. MR. DAVIS 


‘A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
'The peculiarities of Chaucerian English will receive consider- 
able attention. First semester. /’. 


(03a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 


MR. MCCULLEY 
The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
England and on the Continent. Permission of the instructor 
must be secured before registration for this course. JI. 


a e ° 
05. American Literature. MR. LINCOLN 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex- 
oression of our national characteristics and sentiments. Of- 
sered to men and women in alternation; in 1930-1931 registra- 
‘ion is limited to women. First semester. [J. 


497, Contemporary Poetry. MR. LINCOLN 


ies course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry with 
lirected practice in the writing of verse. First semester. VJJ. 


* i Short-Story Writing. MR. HARRIS 


Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of con- 
emporary short-stories. First semester. IV. 


2. The Essay. MR. HARRIS 


A writing course with some study of recent essay literature. 
»econd semester. V. 


We Modern English. MR. DAVIS 


h study of the forms and usages of present-day English, with 
jonsiderable attention to their historical development from times 


| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
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as remote at least as the Chaucerian period. Prerequisite: E: 
lish C101. Second semester. V/V. 


D123a, D123b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
MR. FRAMPT( 


Lectures and readings tracing the historical development 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the we 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through 
decline to the closing of the theatres. VII. (Omitted in 19 
1931). 


D125a, D1I25b. Shakespeare. MR. McCULL 
A study of Shakespeare’s complete works. I. | 
D127. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTi 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies 
outstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised c 
ical writing. Second semester. JT, X and XII, and F, IX. | 


D215a, D215b. The Development of English Literature. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STA 


Lectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed towar¢ 
synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of lite 
ture and allied subjects; the course culminates in the comy 
hensive final examination required of persons concentrating 
English. Prerequisite: English C103 (a grade of B or better) 
an equivalent. Registration for the second semester is cot 
tioned upon a grade of B or better in the first. M, XI, and 
XI and XIII, 


D218. The Great Victorians. MR. me | 


The “major prophets,” Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold, and ot 
forward-looking spirits, as Meredith and Hardy, receive cl 
emphasis. The work of eminent contemporaries, both Eng! 
and Continental, is investigated and discussed in relation to th 
central figures and to the general social life of the period. I 
requisite: English C103 or an equivalent. First semester. 
D230. Creative Writing. MR. FRAMPT! 
Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Stud 
matters and fields of literary interest. Second semester. 7! 
and Xd] and fo (PA: ) 


FRENCH ) 
| 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. } 
MR. JONES, MRS. BISSIRI and MISS waci 


Stress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of gram 
translation of French prose; dictation, conversation and i 
composition. Five sections. JJ, VJ, VI. 


Anne 
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3a-B3b. Intermediate. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MISS HUSSON and MISS WAGNER 
Continuation of the grammar. Readings from nineteenth century 


/novelists; selections from Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, and 
others. Four sections, JJ, IJ, IV, VII. 


ta, B4b. Grammatical Analysis. MRS. BISSIRI 
‘An intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idiomatic 
hBeench, original compositions, conversation, reading of con- 
‘temporary French. Class conducted largely in French. Pre- 
jrequisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 hours. Nig EMAGEL 


05. Classic Drama. MR. JONES and MRS. BISSIRI 


‘A study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliere, with 
collateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Prerequisite : 
French B3 or equivalent. Two sections. First semester. V. 


06. Seventeenth Century Prose. MRS. BISSIRI 


Study of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyere, Descartes, Pascal, 
‘Bossuet, Fenelon, Mmes. de Sevigne, La Fayette and Main- 
cenon ; lectures and collateral study in French upon the age 
of Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted in 


French. Second semester. JV, 


'07a-C1 07b. French Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


Practical course in French conversation based on modern 
solloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and B4 or equiv- 
lent. 1 hour. TJ, X. 


109. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JONES 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
entury, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
+. J. Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by members 
‘f the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Required 
or French major unless D111 is taken, First semester. JV. 


| 0. Romantic School. MR. JONES 


in intensive study of the French poets of the early nineteenth 
entury. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Musset, and 
thers. Collateral readings and lectures upon the period. Pre- 
2quisite: French C105 and C106. Required for French major 
nless D112 is taken. Second semester. 1H 


) 1. Le Moyen Age. MR. JONES 


joetry of the middle Ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. Lec- 


‘res upon the literary history of the period. Required for 
tench major unless D109 is taken. First semester. (Omitted in 


230-1931). 
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D112. La Renaissance. MR. JON 
Ronsard and the Pleiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetry 
Marot. Lectures. Required for French major unless D110 
taken. Second semester. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


D115. French Phonetics. MRS. BISSI 


An advanced course for improving the technique of French ¢ 
pression. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


GEOLOGY 
Bla, Blb. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFO! 


Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: Hi 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labo; 
tory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; \abor 
tory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 a semester. 


B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFO: 


Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Fi 
semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 hours. A. Laborati 


fee, $4.00. 


C105. Crystallography. MR. WOODFO) 


Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless tal1 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of Che 
istry or of Physics. First semester, 2 hours. WF, V. 


C110. Petrology. MR. WOODFC’ 


The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisi! 
Geology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class id 


two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. i 


C107a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. | MR. WOODFC) 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Zool y 
Bll. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; © 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labct 
tory fee, $6.00 a semester. Given alternate years. (Omittec! 
1930-1931). 


D104. Field Geology. MR. WOODF(D 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of threo! 
six weeks. 3 or six hours. A. 


D111-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODF« 


Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; stly 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. J® 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory peri 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, sec! 
semester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 seci® 
semester. Given alternate years. | 
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230, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 
: MR. WOODFORD 
3hours. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


| GERMAN 


la-Alb. Elementary German. 
| MR. NEUFELD and MISS WAGNER 


The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gram- 
mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and _ literature. 
‘Three sections. JJ, V. : 


J 
‘a-B3b. Advanced German. 
MR. NEUFELD and MISS WAGNER 


More advanced German language study through intensive read- 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
extended reading in the field of the student’s individual interest. 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
in understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. Two 
sections. JII, VI. 


i 3a-C113b. German Literature and Life. MR. NEUFELD 


\ survey of German life and thought. Contemporary art and 
jistory. Works of general interest such as the Nibelungenlied, 
he lyrics of the troubadours, the writings of Martin Luther and 
ome of the best modern German since the Reformation. VIII. 


fee 096) German Literature of the Nineteenth 
. Century. MR. NEUFELD 


tapid reading of typical works from the time of Goethe until 
je present. Contact established with other European literary 
tovements of the period. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite : 
rerman B3 or equivalent. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


ne of the following courses, to be elected only with the con- 


ont ye the instructor, may be offered if there is sufficient 
emand, 


Hh Goethe and His Times. MR. NEUFELD 
ither semester. 4. 
<7. Middle High German. MR. NEUFELD 
ither semester. 4. 
| GREEK 
I-Blb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS and MR. WILSON 


tst lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English. scien- 
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tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literatu 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. VJJI. 


ClOla, C10lb. Selections from Greek Literature. 
MR. ROBBINS and MR. WILS 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate yea 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the N 
‘Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular f 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for credit 
successive years. IX. 


HIsTORY 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MISS STICKNEY and MR. COO 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is p 
to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces 
change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understand 
of contemporary problems. Normally a prerequisite for : 
vanced courses in history. I, Miss Stickney; JJ, Mr. Cooke. | 


B7a-B7b. English History. MISS STICKN 


A survey of the development of the main features of civil 
tion in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid 
the evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms 
well as the growth of political institutions. Thus the cot 
is largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. iy 
semester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Bri. 
and the Empire since 1660. V/JII. 
B8a-B8b. The Westward Movement in American History. 
MR. CO(. 


A study of the process of settling frontier areas in Ame: 
since the beginning of colonization in America and of thei 
fluence of frontier environments upon the various aspect? 
American civilization—political, diplomatic, economic, and s¢} 


Il, 
Cl13a, Cl13b. Modern European History. MR. COl 


Following an introductory survey of the forces operatin! 
the society of the eighteenth century a study is made of 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The devil 
ment of European nations is traced in its political and cul’ 
aspects with emphasis upon international relations, the W! 
War, the League, and problems of reconstruction. First see 
ter to 1878; second semester 1878 to the present. VII. if 


Cl17a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. — 
MISS STICKNEY and MR. ROB} 
Grecian civilization from its establishment until the Roman” 
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quest, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
Eternal City until the reign of Justinian. V. 


| 19. American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 
| An examination of American policy in such matters as neutrality 
_and freedom of the seas, fisheries, commercial relations, the 
Monroe Doctrine, recognition of new governments, expatriation 
_and protection of citizens abroad, immigration, disarmament, 


k 


_arbitration and international associations. First semester. VJ. 


125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the 
United States. MR. PITMAN 


‘A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditions 
)which helped determine the character and importance of the 
‘major political and social problems of American colonial and 
vnational history. Attention is given to the economic foundations 
of American imperialism. Lectures, investigation of topics, and 
‘reports. A. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


f 32a, D132b. Development of Social Classes in the 
_ United States. MR. VOORHIS 


A study of the social and economic forces in American life 
which have brought about the dominance of various social 
‘classes at different periods in the history of the nation; and a 
‘consideration of the evolution of the United States from a 
mation dominated by the presence of a frontier of free land to 
‘a nation laboring with the complexities of a highly industrial- 
ized civilization. T, VIII ; Th4-6. 


1133. The Near East in Modern Times. MISS STICKNEY 


After an introductory survey of the history of the Near East 
since 1453, attention will be centered on the problems presented 
by the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of 
nationalism. Second semester. A. 


~51,D252. The History Guild. | DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


An association of students and teachers into which seniors con- 
centrating in historical studies are invited. Opportunity is of- 
fered to synthesize previous studies with directed reading in 
‘reas of historical literature not covered in formal courses. 
Historiography, schools of interpretation, inter-relations of the 


Social Sciences, and methodology will be within the scope of 
‘iterest. 2 hours. A. 


For courses in the history of education, see Department of 


ducation; for history of philosophy and philosophy of history, 
‘ee Department of Philosophy. 


te 
| aoe 


| 
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ITALIAN 
B3la-B31b. Elementary. MR. JONE 


Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciatio 
Composition and dictation. XJ. 


C133. Boccaccio and Petrarch. MR. JONE 


Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boccaccii 
Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A, 


C134. Dante. MR. JONI 
Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pu 
gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports - 
Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. Ae 


. | 

D135. I Poeti dei secoli XVIII e XIX. MR. JONE 

A study of the foremost Italian poets and dramatists of tf 

last two centuries. Collateral readings and reports in Italia 
First semester. A. (Omitted in 1930-1931). 


D136. Il Cinquecento. MR. JON! 
A study of the Italian epics of the sixteenth century. Readin 
from Bolardo, Ariosto, Tasso and others. Collateral readin 
and reports in Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135.  Seeoi 
semester. A. (Omitted in 1930-1931). | 


LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS and. MR. WILSC 
“An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin langue: 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and ¢ 
Romanic languages. VII. 


A2a-A2b. Cicero, Ovid and Vergil. 
Cicero, Orations I and IV against Catiline and the Orat1 
for Archias; selected passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses ¢ 
Vergil’s Aeneid. VII. (Omitted in 1930-1931). | 


B3a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. 
| MR. ROBBINS and MR. WILSN 


Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of & 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early emp» 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, ‘history and mytholy 
as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics! 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VJ. | 


C105a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS and MR. wiLsN 


Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and NE 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the clisi 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may? 
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re-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
Latin. A. One hour. 


107a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. 
| MR. ROBBINS and MR. WILSON 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 


opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
| Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. JJI. 


109a, DI109b. Roman Philosophy and Pastoral Poetry. 
MR. ROBBINS and MR. WILSON 


,Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
‘Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histor- 
ical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
‘eredit in successive years. In 1930-1931, sequence a. JV. 


MATHEMATICS 


‘1. Solid Geometry. MISS BERRY 


A semester course designed for those who present plane geom- 
‘etry for entrance and recommended for those who expect to 
take Mathematics C115. Second semester. JJ. 


‘?, Plane Trigonometry. MR. TAYLOR and MISS BERRY 
‘Elements of plane trigonometry with practical problems. Each 
semester. First semester, VJ; second semester, V. 

‘}. Algebra. MR. TAYLOR 
‘A semester course in second year algebra, designed for those 
who have studied algebra only one year. First semester, V’. 


fia-A5b. General Mathematics. MISS BERRY 


A non-technical course intended to give the general student an 
appreciation of mathematics and an understanding of its bearing 
upon the other subjects of a liberal education. JJ. 


fa, B3b. Algebra. MR. RUSSELL 


Fundamental operations and quadratic equations; complex 
aumbers; ratio, proportion and variation; binomial theorem; 
clementary functions; series ; logarithms; theory of equations. 
Prerequisite: One and one-half years of high school algebra. V. 


511. Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of 
making and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. 
-Terequisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 hours. 
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B13a, B13b. Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 
MR. RUSSELL and MISS BERR 


An elementary course in the principles of coordinate geomett 
and introduction to differential calculus. Designed to follo 
Mathematics A2, A5 or B3. Prerequisite: One and one-ha 
years of algebra; geometry and trigonometry. VJ, I. | 


D119. Theory of Equations. | MR. RUSSEL 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations, employit 
determinants, elimination and linear transformations. Fir 
semester. II. | 


| 
\ 


Cl15a-C115b. Differential and Integral Calculus. | 
MR. RUSSEL 


A continuation of Mathematics Bl3a, B13b. IV. 


D120. Differential Equations. MR. RUSSEL 
A general course in the theory and solution of different’ 


i 
i) 
{ 


equations. Second semester. JI. } 


D121a-D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLC 


Some of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, ellip 
integrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theore 
Stokes’ Theorem, and Fourier’s series. JJ]. 
D127a-D127b. Projective Geometry. MR. TAYLI, 
A study of the principles of projective geometry with speci 
attention to the foundations of geometry. JIJ. (Omitted) 
1930-1931). i 


| 


GRAPHICS 


A7a, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYL‘ 


A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descript? 
geometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthograp? 
projection, and the making and interpreting of working dra- 
ings. lor 2hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Fee, $2.00 per ho: 


B9a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYL? 


A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descripté 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projectic 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Engineering / 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10 ! 
$2.00 per hour. 


Ci12a, Cl12b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLR 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 2 
hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Fee, $2.00 per hour. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 
' The college maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
wserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National 
tfense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students for 
sitions of leadership in time of national emergency. The courses 
slude classroom instruction covering the basic technical knowledge 
uired for appointment as commissioned officers of the United 
ates Army and military drills designed to improve the posture 
d physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed 
on the development of qualities of leadership, and the poise 
luired by the student and his practical experience in the art of 
‘nmand may be applied in many walks of life. Students who suc- 
ssfully complete the four-year course will be tendered commis- 
sms as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


The instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
‘my detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. The 
suipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28-piece band 
21 an ample supply of weapons including rifles, automatic rifles, 
‘chine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes Mortar, all of which 
i: available for the use of students without cost. Allowances of 
{munition for target practice are also furnished without charge. 


‘The four-year course is divided into the basic course, consisting 
‘the first two years, and the advanced course, consisting of the 
yrk of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either course is 
yuntary but, when a student has elected either the basic course or 
’ advanced course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
requisite for graduation. Students who have had military train- 
in junior units of the R. O. T. C. may be admitted to advanced 
snding. In general two years work in a junior R. O. T. C. unit 
v1 be required for admission to the second year basic course and a 
taimum of three years work in a junior unit for admission to the 
it year of the advanced course. 


_ The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 
a American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligation 
f military service nor does it interfere with the student’s partici- 
Dion in sports. Uniforms are issued without charge to students 
-olled in the basic course. 


_ Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 

wo have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
1) an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp for a 
Diod of six weeks. In consideration of this agreement students 
reive from the government cash allowances equivalent to a 
‘olarship of about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in 
‘(nection with the summer camp, including transportation to and 
“m camp, are provided by the government. 


é a-Alb. First Year, Basic Course. MR. FECHET 
National Defense Act and the R. O. T. C.: military courtesy and 


| 
| 
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discipline; military hygiene and first aid; close and exten 
order drill and ceremonies; rifle markmanship; scouting 
patrolling. 1% hours. Class, M, JJI; Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


B3a-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. MR. BAC 


Automatic rifle; musketry; drill and command; scouting 
patrolling; combat principles of the rifle squad. 1% ho 
Class, ‘Th, VIII, or F, 1X, Drill, Aisa: 


C105a-C1l05b. First Year, Advanced Course. MR. BAC 


Map reading and military sketching; interpretation of ae 
photographs; drill and command; machine guns; 37mm gun 
trench mortar; combat principles of the rifle section and | 
toon. 3% hours. JJJ or VII and M, 1:15-3:05. 


D107a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced Course. MR. FECH 


Infantry weapons; military law and Officers’ Reserve Corps 1 
ulations; military history and policy; military corresponde 
and administration; field engineering and camouflage; drill ; 
command to qualify the student to perform the duties of plat 
and company commanders; combat principles of the rifle ; 
machine gun companies and howitzer platoon. 3% hours. JV | 
M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 


THEORY AND APPRECIATION | 


Ala-Alb. Elementary Harmony. | 
MR. ALLEN and MR. TIPP! 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary trii 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal to: 
Harmonization of melodies. A2 is recommended. Prerequis: 
Elementary knowledge of the pianoforte. Two sections, J,. 


B3a-B3b. History and Appreciation. MR. ALI! 


A course tracing the development of music from ancient tit 
to the present; biographical sketches of famous composers vf 
a description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid in[ 
preciation, are given frequently. Victrola and Duo Art. 
hours. MF, XI. 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALI! 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically alt 
chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is enc! 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted o1 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALI! 
A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species witha 
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aim to develop technique in voice leading. Two and three part 
inventions. Creative work in the simple forms of Free Com- 
position is undertaken during the course. Prerequisite: Music 


BS. VI. 


13a-C113b. Orchestration. MR. CLOKEY 


A study of orchestral instruments, their capabilities and limi- 
tations, and their use singly, and in groups; arranging of com- 
positions for Symphony; “American” and “Theatre” Orches- 
tra; the study of scores; the theory and practice of conducting. 
This course is especially designed to meet the needs of a student 
desiring the State Certificate. Prerequisite: Music B5. JJJ. 


'08a, DIO8b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles followed by 
the Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


119. Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 


Selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
of developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
‘ography of material. First semester. 2 hours. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
Class Instruction (No Special Fees). 


ta, A2b. Ear Training and Sight-Singing. MISS HAURY 
A study of scale tones and their relationships together with a 
development of rhythmic appreciation. Melodic and harmonic 
dictation with a view to discriminative listening and proficiency 
in sight-reading. Recommended for all harmony students. Two 
‘sections. 3 hours’ recitation. 2 hours’ credit. V and [X. The 
‘section at [X is open only to students who have had one year of 
harmony. 


ia, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


The study and production of choral music, especial attention be- 
‘ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
11:30 to 12:20. 1 hour. The course may be repeated for credit. 


a-B9b. Ensemble Playing. MR. UNIACKE 


The principles of ensemble playing approached through practice, 
with emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm and 
fone quality; practice in conducting from complete and con- 
lensed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance weekly; 
one hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit. A. 
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D110. Church Music. MR. CLOK 


The history and traditions of the various liturgical and mn 
liturgical church services of today; the best means of interpr 
ing them. Registration limited to advanced students in org 
and voice. Two lecture-laboratory periods per week. One hc 
credit. Second semester. A. 


II. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied music under individual instruction y 
be enrolled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree o: 
upon the written recommendation of the Chairman of the Exam 
ing Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the si 
sequent favorable action of the Classification Committee. T 
recommendation is based upon the degree of ability and advan 
ment shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in appl: 
music must be accompanied or preceded by Harmony Al. A secc¢: 
year or more of credit is possible when the applied course is acce: 
panied or preceded by Harmony B5. A minimum of two half-hu 
lessons weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allow. 
No college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) gra: 
(As many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests allow: 
them to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advisedt 
confer with the Head of the Department regarding eligibility 1 
credit.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may¢ 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student: 
able to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade workt 
any subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. P- 
ficiency tests are required only of students desiring credit tow 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MR. BABCOCK and MISS HALY 
Organ MR. CLOKY 
Piano MR. OLIVE and MR. TIPPIC 
Violin and Ensemble MR. UNIACE 
Violoncello MR. TIPPIC 


Lessons on other string or wind instruments may be arran:d 
for privately through the office of the Music Department. 


PHILOSOPHY 
B21. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDEL 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasorig 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nat’ 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive | 
inductive fallacies. Each semester. VJ. 


B23. Ethics. MR. - T 


A study of the nature of morality, the problem of human f& 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of sca 
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| 
, and individual judgments on moral questions. An examination 
_of conscience and reason. First semester. JV. 


120. The Philosophy of Art. MR. DENISON 


A study of the nature of art, of its bases in human nature and 
‘its value as a means of interpretation of the universe together 
with an examination of the meaning of beauty. Second semes- 
| ter. ITI. 


(25a, C125b. History of Philosophy. MR, IREDELL 


_A study of the main currents of thought from the earliest Greek 
‘thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is 
designed to be a general and cultural introduction to philosophy 
through history. VJI. 


127. Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


_An introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
‘philosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
“emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
Second semester. /. 


128. Philosophy of History. MR. DENISON 


' An attempt to gain an idea of the nature of the historic process 
through the use of illustrative material, especially in the history 
_of ideas and with particular reference to modern times. Sec- 
‘ond semester. V. 


33. Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DENISON 


_A study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exami- 
) nation of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in their 
| scientific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleology, 
creative evolution, and the place of man and value in the order. 
(First semester. VJ. 


117. Theory of the Self in Contemporary Philosophy. 
4 MR. IREDELL 


_A critical survey of contemporary views about the nature of the 
self, considering such problems as the definition of the term, 
the nature of self-knowledge, and the place of selves in reality. 
First semester. J. 


122. Philosophy Since 1900. MR. DENISON 


_A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some 
of the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
dominant ideas of the civilization of today. First semester. //. 


124. Philosophy of Religion. MR. DENISON 


An examination of the human aspects and the metaphysical 
‘foundations of religion, the relation between scientific and re- 
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ligious conceptions of God, the world and immortality. Seco 
semester. JII. 


D132. Philosophy of State and Law. MR. DENISC 


A philosophical study of the nature and function of the st 
and its basis in human nature, together with an examinati 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order of | 
ternationalism and of law. Background in Social Psycholo; 
Sociology, Economics or Political Science required. Seco 
semester. IJV. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MEN AND WOMEN 


A student may count toward graduation not more than ¢ 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Low 
Division years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester di 
ing his Upper Division years. 


C126. Health and Education. MISS KELL 


A brief survey of the psychological basis for teaching heal, 
Practical problems in leadership to establish interest and se: 
direction in health habits. Correlation of total health teach 
program. First semester. 2 hours. MW, III. 


C127. Playground Theory and Activities. MR. HEA’) 


A study of the organization of the school and the public pli 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of games best suiil 
for elementary use. A study of the more complex games, ? 
organization of tournaments, and the arrangement of schedull 
A study of school and public programs of play, and the c 
struction of school and public play grounds. 2 hours. Fit 
semester, WF, IX 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KELL! 


The biological interpretation of play and the function of play) 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of lei- 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out mol 
habits, attitudes and judgments. Second semester. 2 hot 


MV, T Xx. i 
C130a-C130b. Kinesiology. MISS BIGEL(/ 


Body structure considered in relation to problems of physi! 
education ; the mechanisms of joint movement and their api- 
cation in selected activities. First semester. Class, 5S, Ji 
laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, IV. |) 


D131. Theory and Application of Remedial Exercises. 
MISS BIGELOW and MR. STREH® 
Study and treatment of functional and structural abnormal > 
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atomical conditions. Laboratory work including prescription of 
‘special exercises, methods of examination, and massage. Pre- 
requisite: C130. First semester MIV, V; and laboratory A. 3 
4 

‘hours. 


| 33. History and Principles of Physical Education. 
) MR. NIXON 


Limited to Seniors majoring in Physical Education. Second 
semester. VIII. 


MEN 


Students are assigned to courses in sports, gymnastics, or cor- 
(tive exercises according to their needs as determined by 
sical examinations and physical efficiency tests. Complete free- 
a in the choice of activities is permitted only to men who main- 
st acceptable standards in health, physical development, and phys- 
: efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the Depart- 
tit are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self de- 
(se or gymnastics, and proficiency in such fundamental activities 
cunning and jumping. 

‘a-Al b. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 
| THE STAFF 


Required, Freshman year. % to 1% hours. A. 


\a-A2b. Gymnastics Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % hour. A. 


\. Hygiene. MR. NIXON 
Each semester. 2 hours. TTh, VI. 


3a-B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% hours. A. 


3a-B4b. Sports. THE STAFF 
Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
% hour. 

)5a-C105b. Sports. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % to1% hours. A. 


>)7a-C107b. Sports. THE STAFF 
Required, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 


119a-D219b. Teaching of Physical Education Activities. 


| MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE, and MR. MERRITT 
this course is devoted mainly to methods in coaching and super- 
‘ising athletics. 2 hours. A. 
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WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering : 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are alloy 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. During the Fre 
man and Sophomore years, two hours a week each semester 
fundamental activities are required. This requirement may be: 
by participation in Gymnastics, Dancing, Remedial or Games | 
Stunts. Students may have freedom of election in sports in so: 
as medical and physical examinations warrant, but must incl 
during the Freshman and Sophomore years one individual sport, | 
team or group sport and one season of either clogging, folk, ; 
natural dancing. 

Up to June, 1931, the present four year program leading to. 
Special Secondary Credential in Physical Education will be ¢ 
tinued. Thereafter, the four year program in Pomona College | 
not in itself lead to this Credential, but will form the basis fc 
post-graduate year either under Claremont Colleges, or elsewl 
which should earn the Special Secondary Credential in Phys: 
Education, or the General Secondary Credential with a major 
Physical Education. 


A5. General Hygiene. MISS KEL! 
2 hours. Each semester. TTh, VI. 
Alla-Allb. Gymnastics. THE STII 
Required, Freshman year. % hour. MW, VII or XIII. , 
Al2a-Al2b. Sports and Dancing. THE ST! 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 hour. A. 
B13a-B13b. Gymnastics. THE ST) 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. TTh, VIII or XIV. 
B14a-B14b. Sports and Dancing. THE ST)! 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1 hour. A. | 
C115a-C115b. Sports and Dancing. THE ST] 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% hours. A. , 
C117a-C117b. Sports and Dancing. THE STi! 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 
C119a-C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


Sports. MISS KEL!) 

dhours: Fycxs, ie 
D219. Theory of Teaching Physical Education Activities. | 

MISS eed 


The special organization and technique of teaching phy” sa 
education activities. First semester. 2 hours. J. 
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PuysIcs 


| 
iP Introduction to Physical Science. 
MR. TILESTON, MR. HAUPT and MR. GARDNER 


\ non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
ain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
ations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
xperimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
rom the basis of the electron structure of matter. V, and 


h, X. Fee, $5.00 each. 
1-B2b. General Physics. MR. TILESTON and MR. GARDNER 


. study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
ound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
igned to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
hysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
ontinue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ag or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 


4-B4b. Physical Measurements. MR. GARDNER 


Juantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
\2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th, 1:15-4:15. 
or 2 hours. Fee, $3.00 each hour. 


| la-Cll1b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 


. course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
indamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
ance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
aits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2a-B2b, B4a-B4b. 
‘hours. A. 


'9a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. GARDNER 


‘aboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
juding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
rement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
‘pportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
ad thermionics. Prerequisite; Physics Cllla-Clllb preceding 


* accompanying this course. 1 or 2 hours. A. Fee, $4.00 
ich hour. 


3a, DI13b. Analytic Mechanics. MR. TAYLOR 


| study of force and motion with special reference to engineer- 


-§ problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
alculus. VII. 


15a-DI 15b. Physical Optics. MR. HAUPT 


he wave theory of light, diffraction, reflection and refraction, 


<spersion and polarization. Prerequisite : Physics B2, B4 and 
alculus. A, 


J 7Za-D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
aboratory to accompany D115. 1 hour. A. Fee, $4.00 each. 


| 
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D120. Problems for Investigation. 
MR. TILESTON and MR. HAl 


For majors in the department. May be repeated for credit. F 
semester. 1 to3 hours. A. Fee, $1.00 to $8.00. 


PoLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. STi 


The genesis and nature of political control; analysis of sele 
factors in the field of political control, especially of indivic 
and group relationship to it. First semester. The fundame 
problems which arise with the attempt to exercise political : 
trol, e.g., formulation of policy, selection and control over | 
ership, development of governmental structure and machin 
etc. Second semester. Registration limited to lower divi 
students. 2 hours. WF, XJ, with third hour at the pleasuri 
the instructor. A. 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. § 


Modern solutions to problems in the field of political con 
The character, institutional forms, and political practice of: 
principal contemporary foreign governments with special at 
tion to English government. First semester. American goy: 
ment including a study of the principles and problems of Ani 
can national, state and municipal polity. Second semester. 


C101. Principles of Government. MR. ST: 


An examination of the current working hypotheses derived 1) 
man’s experience in government; together with an attemp) 
discover the assumptions and premises which are the baclierd 
of the principles examined. Registration limited to adva' 
students who have not had Political Science Ala. 2 hours. 1 
semester. VJI, with a third hour at the pleasure of the: 
structor. 
ADVANCED COURSES 


Seven or eight hours work in the introductory courses, I 
above, or the consent of the instructor, is an absolute preg at 
for these courses. 


C103. Municipal Problems. MR. sth 


Survey of modern experience in the organization and adr i 
tration of urban communities. Analysis and causal explan. 
applied to selected problems of American municipal governt! 
with special attention to conditions in California cities. fi 
semester. III. 


C104. Political Institutions. MR. 1! 
Consideration of the more important institutions of popular Pr 
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srnment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingly com- 
nlex conditions. Second semester. VJJI. 


05. Introduction to Law. MR. G. S. BURGESS 
The development of American law and legal institutions with 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
common legal relationships. First semester. JI. 


98. Problems of International Relations. MR. SAIT 
Che formulation and control of foreign policy in a democracy; 
he treaty-making power; contemporary problems arising from 
sompetitive national interests including the control of economic 
mperialism; the “outlawry of war’; and international organiza- 
ion. First semester. JJ. 


J1. Public Opinion. MR. STORY 
The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toward 
\ublic policy; the scope and function of individual and group 
pinion in relation to public affairs; the modes and agencies 
ffecting the formulation and expression of public opinion and 


vailable for making it effective in law and policy. Second sem- 
ister. III. 


)2. Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


analysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
epted in large democratic communities with diversified social 
ind economic interests. First semester. VJJI. 


_l. Constitutional Law. MR. G. S. BURGESS 
.M examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
ae decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
nder. Second semester. JV. 


8. International Law. MR. SAIT 
vhe nature, sources and development of international law; its 
anction in the international community; the rights and duties 
= states; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protection 
- rights; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
iternational Justice. Second semester. JI. 


, THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
_ student concentrating in the Division of Social Science who 
I first section of the program is offered to Juniors, the second to 
irs. In each registration the departmental course or courses, if 
) regularly carried by the student will appear on his registration 
_In parenthesis after the entry proper to the program, e.g., 

5} (C105, C108). 

“he opportunities of the program as a whole are offered only to 
ints concentrating in the Division of Social Science who elect 
1 cal Science as the field of intensive study. A student concen- 
Mag in the Division who elects some other field for intensive study 
arrange, on the recommendation of the department concerned, 
‘plete one or more of the sections of the program as outlined 
K’, and receive proportionate credit. 
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chooses Political Science as his field of intensive study will be 
pected to make the following reading program the dominat 
feature of his upper division work. It represents a possible twei 
four hours of credit in the department with an additional six ho 
contingent upon the completion of summer courses of reading. 
amount of credit achieved by any particular student will dep 
upon an appraisal of his work made at the end of his Senior yea: 

A feature of this program — one that imparts organization ; 
direction to the student’s work as a whole — is its incorporation 
advanced departmental courses as contributing elements; from f 
to six of such courses must be completed by each person register 
for the program. It is also a feature of the program that a stud 
who registers for it shall meet regularly in a group with the dep. 
ment faculty for reports, discussions, and the planning of furt 
reading. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. sT¢ 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. : 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STC 

1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political Scie 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporai 
2. Governmental Institutions: Three lines of reading che 
from the following to meet individual emphases: 

American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 

International Political Institutions. 

Comparative Legal Institutions. 

Public Opinion. 
g. Public Administration. 

3. Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, ‘ 


some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Brit 
“Works” and autobiographies will be included. 

4, Buibliogr aphy and Methods: A survey of bibliographical 
sources in selected fields; methods of investigation including! 
technological contributions of history, law, sociology, psycho3 
and statistics. 24-30 hours. A. 


es Ses ses Se 


PsycHOLocY i 
B1 or B3 is prerequisite to all further courses in the departn? 
Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and MISS El 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principle? 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion,” 
stinct and will. The relation of mental processes to the # 
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yous system and to action. Each semester. First semester, Mr. 
Ewer, JI; Miss Eyre, VY; second semester, Mr. Ewer, VJ; Miss 
Eyre, V. 


a-B3b. Elements of Psychology. MR. WILLIAMS 


4 more comprehensive course than B1, including classroom ex- 
reriments and demonstration in addition to text book, refer- 
ence books and lectures. IV. 

_ Applications of Psychology. MR. WILLIAMS 
A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying all 
ipplied psychology together with their application in various 
ields. Second semester, Mr. Williams, JIJ. 


96. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


(he mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 
)f scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyper- 
sthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, 
ontemporary occultism and spiritualism. Second semester. JI. 


7. Educational Psychology. MR. EWER 


?ractical applications of psychology to education. The inherited 
jature of the learner; principal features of the learning process; 
rinciples of educational discipline; methods of mental measure- 
ent. Each semester. First semester, VIII; second semester, 


6. Comparative and Genetic Psychology. | MR. WILLIAMS 


sn intensive study of the methods used and the results ob- 


ined in the fields of animals and infant psychology. First 
emester. VII. 


8. Experimental Psychology. MR. WILLIAMS 


. laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
iscussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
ogical investigations. First semester. Class, TTh, VIII; \ab- 
ratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


NM. Advanced Psychology. MR. WILLIAMS 


_ study of the various systematic points of view in contempor- 
‘y psychology, principally those of structuralism, function- 
ism, behaviorism and mentalism. Second semester, V. 

12. Social Psychology. MR. EWER 


lental processes underlying social order and progress; the indi- 


dual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. First 
ymester. IV, 


15. Mental and Physical Growth. MISS EYRE 


' study of the child’s development, mentally, physically and 
orally. First semester. IV. 
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D217. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. 
MR. WILLI 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Te 
Second semester. VIII. 


D224. Abnormal Psychology. MISS E} 


The principles which constitute the normal mind. Functic 
types of mental disorder, and their causes; measures for tl 
recognition and prevention. Second semester. VJJ. 


D240. Investigation of Psychological Problems. 
MR. WILLIAMS and MR. EV 


A study of certain psychological problems. The topics cha 
from year to year. 2 hours. First semester, Mr. Williams; 
ond semester, Mr. Ewer. A. : 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory gem MR. SCI 


(In cooperation with the Department of English) 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpr: 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the ni 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing! 
speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departmental cou: 
Men: WF, III; section meetings at IV; Women: TTh, 
section meeting ‘at III. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. MR. 4 


Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Ti 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ‘ 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatiae 
specific audiences. 2 hours. MW, V. 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Reading. MR. scl 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of } 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of a vit 
selection of literary types. 2 hours. TTh, VI. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCI 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical all 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 hours. A. 


C131la-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCT 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addree 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 a 
WF, VII. 
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34a, C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpre- 
vative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before 
the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivalent. 


2hours. TTh, VIII. 


| RELIGION 


.. Orientation in Religion. MR. BROOKS 
A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpretation 
of religion and of the contribution of religion to civilization. 
‘hours. Each semester. VJ. 


1a, B3b. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Religion. 
MR. BROOKS 


n the first semester, the development of religious ideas and 
actices among the Hebrews from the beginning of their history 
o the time of the Eighth Century Prophets. In the second 
emester, the contributions of the Great Prophets of Israel and 
‘udah to ethics and religion. 2 hours. TTh, VIII. 

{ 

| Introduction to New Testament. MR. HAND 
A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author- 
hip, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the docu- 
aents which comprise the New Testament. First semester. 
) hours. TTh, XII. 


\i 


} The Teachings of Jesus. MR. HAND 


special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 
‘{ Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concerning 
is own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Second 
emester, 2 hours. TTh, XII. 


} The Evolution of the English Version. MR. HAND 


4 study of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
‘as come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
931) First semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1930- 
} The First Interpreters of Jesus. MR. HAND 


r study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
aey have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second sem- 
ster. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1930-1931) 


)9a,C109b. The Religious World. MR. BROOKS 


“his course surveys the origin and growth of religious exper- 
ence, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the rise 
t modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in social 
construction. J/I. 
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C125a, C125b. History of Religions. 


A consideration of the nature of religion as exemplified in 
essential facts of early religions, followed by a somewhat deta 
study of existing religious systems, Christian and non-Christ 
their great personalities, their chief teachings and influen 
(Omitted in 1930-1931). 


D201a, D201b. Problems of Religion. MR. BRO 


Questions arising from the interrelations of religion with scie 
and ethics. V. 
(Note: For Philosophy of Religion, see Department of F 
osophy, D124.) 


SocIOLOGY 


B21a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. 
MR. KIRK and MR. J. S. BURG 


An introduction to the study of society. Designed to give 
student an orientation in the social sciences and to develo 
critical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward cont’ 
porary social problems. Application of sociological principle! 
modern social problems, such as race prejudice and movem| 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marr: 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure {1 
activities. Four sections. [V and VI. 


C125. The Control of Poverty. MR. J. S. BURG 


A scientific approach to the problem of dependency. Condit: 
of poverty and pauperism. The development of poor re: 
outdoor relief, and the poorhouse. Special classes of dependes 
The aged, the insane, the feeble-minded, the sick, drug ad’ 
the unemployed. Preventive agencies and methods. First si 
ester. VIII. 


O17 Camnoes MR. K! 


The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and envil 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal proced' 
The historical development of the principles and method:0 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatmenp 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prever? 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First seme? 


C108. Labor Problems. MR. Ki! 
A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, 1 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific 


agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting indusia 
peace, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. V. 
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28. Social Aspects of Child Welfare. MR. J. S. BURGESS 


A general introduction to the problem of child care and pro- 
tection outside the school. The conservation of life, health and 
‘physique. An analysis of the social situation, physical and men- 
‘tal condition and personality of the under-privileged child. Spe- 
cial problems: exceptional children, juvenile delinquency, de- 
pendent and neglected children, child welfare centers and the 
‘child welfare movement. Second semester. VIII. 


31. Theories of Social Reform. MR. J. S. BURGESS 


The cooperative movement in Great Britain and in the United 
States. The British Labor Party. Socialism and syndicalism in 
Europe and America. Sovietism and Bolshevism. Industrial 
and Social Progress. First semester. JJJ. 


32. The Family. MR. J. S. BURGESS 


The evolution of the family. The family in its historical aspects; 
its functions and social status. 

The modern family. Underlying social conditions affecting the 
family since the industrial revolution, economic, political, relig- 
ae and legal; present trends and prospects. Second semester. 
U1. 


151. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KIRK 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniques 
which have been developed in sociological research will be used 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of demon- 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the defin- 
te limitations of the several tools of research. First semester. A. 


152. Social Theory. MR. KIRK 


‘An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 

A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an historical 
ind analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis 
We an Spence of society and its problems. Second sem- 
pester. A. 


SPANISH 


Na-Alb. Elementary. MR. CROWELL 
4ssentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
nodern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. VJ. 
3a-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 

| Readings. MISS HUSSON, MR. CROWELL 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
nglish into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
tn Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as 
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possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in clas 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al c 
equivalent. Two sections. V, XI. 


C103. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSO! 


Study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro 4 
Alarcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, an 
Blasco Ibafiez. Required of all majors in Spanish. First ser 
ester. VIII. 


C104. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSO! 


Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez d 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez d 
Ayala, Breton de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, an 
others. Required of all majors in Spanish. Second semeste 
VI. 


Cllla-Cl1l1lb. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSO 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositior 
dictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, wit 
especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation ar 
intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is co! 
ducted, for the most part, in Spanish. JV. 


D113a, D113b. Literature of the ‘‘Siglo de Oro.” 
MR. CROWEL 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, includit 
an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the seco1 
semester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lo: 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned ot 
side readings and reports. Required of all persons concentr< 
ing in Spanish. JJ. 


D117a, DI17b. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWEI 


The development of Spanish literature from the earliest tim 
to the present. In connection with readings and reports opp( 
tunity will be afforded each student to work up phases of t’ 
subject in which he finds himself deficient. Required of ! 
persons concentrating in Spanish. J/J. 


ZOOLOGY | 
B3a-B3b. The Human Body. MR. GILCHRI! 


A course in the structure and function of the human bo: 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must atte 
both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; laboratc; 
Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. ( 
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1 1, B12. General Zoology. MR. HILTON 


A general course which deals with the classification, general 
‘habits and distribution of animals. The first semester considers 
the invertebrates, in the second attention is given to the back- 
, boned animals. Class, TTh, I; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 
_Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


110a, C110b. Functional Zoology. MR. GILCHRIST 


A study of living animals, both in field and laboratory. The 
first semester deals with General and Comparative Physiology; 
‘the second semester considers problems of Experimental Zool- 
_ ogy, such as heredity, development, regeneration of form. Pre- 
_ Tequisites: College Biology or Zoology. Two hours. A. 


118. Entomology. MR. HILTON 


A general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
Each student makes his own collection for identification and 
study. Prerequisite: Zoology Bll. Second semester. Class 
‘requisites: College Biology or Zoology. Two hours. A. Labor- 
_atory Fee, $6.00. 


113. Histology. MR. HILTON 


The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
of vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
site: Zoology B3 or Zoology Bll, B12. First semester. Class, 
_T, IV. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory 
periods. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


1114. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


‘A general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
‘mervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
‘requisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, JV. Labora- 
‘tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Lab- 
oratory fee, $6.00. 


17a, D117b. Embryology. MR. GILCHRIST 


The first semester deals with maturation, fertilization and early 
\development. The second semester is concerned with the for- 
‘mation of organs. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or Bll and B12. 
Class, A; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 


1131. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
ster. 1 hour. F, J. 


1135. Zoological Problems. 
MR. HILTON and MR. GILCHRIST 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
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take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomolo; 
Anatomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with lo 
insects or other animals or they may be of a general natt 
dealing with the life functions and structures. Either semester. 
to 3 hours. A. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory f 
$2.00 per hour. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session formerly co 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremo 
Colleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Lagu 
Beach and Bluff Lake. 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the Lagu 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardi 
Mountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical wo 
in field surveying. | 


ADMINISTRATION 


PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 


Tt is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
sideration and expression of the common college interests. 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9:30 a. m. a brief 
votional chapel service is held. 


On Tuesday of each week at 11:30 a. m. an assembly period 
provided for the use of the Associated Students. 


‘Approximately once each month during the college year a 
cial convocation is called for the consideration of topics of 
‘al interest to the whole institution. Full attendance of both 
‘culty and students is expected at these exercises. 


‘The policy of the College is to urge the students to associate 
iemselves for worship with the Claremont Church or those in 
lighboring communities. For this reason there is no regular 
pointment for College worship on Sunday, though many forms 
( religious activity are maintained in connection with the churches. 


REPORTS ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Once each week a report is called for from each instructor, in 
nich he is asked to indicate such of his students as are doing 
liling work. 

At or near the middle of each semester a report is made of all 
idents doing failing or unsatisfactory work. This report is made 
\th special care and refers to the average standing of the student 
ir the half-semester preceding. 


At the end of each semester a complete report is made on all 
sidents. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
ilicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
ten registered. 

PHysICcAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
t: College and the advantages of unusual attention and opportunity 
é: offered. The climate of Southern California offers an out-of- 
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door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletics in ; 
seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremont Cc 
leges, under whose direction every student on entering has 
physical examination. Regular work in physical education 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiolo; 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the Colle 
physician is ordinarily available free of charge to all studen 
subject to certain conditions of hours and location of residenc 
the College meeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgic 
dressing, and medicines as well as medical service in chronic. 
protracted illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. T. 
College, however, reserves the right to discontinue this individs 
medical service at any time without previous notice. Asa natu 
result of this attention the health of the College is such as to gi 
special assurance to all considering attendance at Pomona. | 


ATHLETICS. The direction and financial management — 
athletics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associat! 
with him as an advisory body the Athletics Council, composed : 
three members of the faculty and three students. Under the g 
eral manager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been develog! 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and 1- 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tens 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hocl) 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athle: 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of '¢ 
institution. | 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, ed 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. | 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard f 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the College ® 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before © 
public. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


‘Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
= institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
\pomtments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship, 
who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or its proper 
mmittees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the student 
‘dy, may be dismissed without specific charges. 


‘It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
‘ue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
lest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
iportant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
uld be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
(lues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
cys are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
ed it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 


viere be avoided. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for | 
College year; bills are payable by the semester in advance. 
The charge for rent does not include the use of the he 
during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls ; 
closed. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before 1 
opening of the College year and closed the second day after co 
mencement. 
It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents t 
the value of a college education consists in no small degree 
the fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. 
is important, therefore, that all absence through the college y 
should be avoided. Some of the most important of the coll) 
values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, and i 
therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhere 
avoided. 
The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormit} 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or un! 
sirable occupant. 
A deposit of $10.00 is necessary to secure a room and shot 
accompany the application for the room. This amount 1s retait 
as a breakage fee, from which deductions will be made for il 
vidual and communal damages to the building, the balance bi 


i 


returned at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to 1! 


students in order of application. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN i 
Beginning with the school year 1930-31, the College wil 


equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities to accommo’ 


all men students and it is expected that all men not actually lin 
at home will live in the college dormitories and board in Fri 


the great dining hall for men. 
Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided onl 


; 
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basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, 
rate varying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This 
rge includes necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, 
laundering of the same and the care of rooms. The only 
sles to be furnished by the student are covers for a single bed. 

iSMILEY HALL has both single and double rooms and suites of 


'e rooms accommodating two students. 
.ON THE ELI P. CLARK MEN’S CAMPUS, the hall for fresh- 


, is provided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom— 
two students. The other halls have both single rooms and 
|2S. 

RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

‘It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room at 
‘College residence halls and board at the College dining-rooms. 
other arrangement for room or board must have the approval 
he Dean of Women. Lists of approved rooms for women 
\kept at the office of the Dean of Women. All rooms in the 
cege residence halls are rented for the College year. Unless 
(: Is a written agreement to the contrary, it is assumed that 
(as in private houses are rented for one semester. Change of 
(as is made only by permission of the Dean. 

|,HARWOOD COURT, the residence hall for women, in which 
cluded the dormitory known as STRONG HALL, has both 
3e and double rooms, as well as suites. Each room is pro- 
cd with the necessary furnishings, including rug for the floor; 
‘only articles to be furnished by the student are towels, linen, 
1 covers for a single bed. For each individual the charge is 
(marily $150.00 for the College year. In a few cases rooms 
($130.00 each, if occupied by two students; $200.00 if 
ipied by one. 

‘The cottages have double rooms, each student paying from 
10.00 to $150.00 per year, according to the location of the 
1, 

BOARD. Women occupying College residence halls or cot- 
43 are expected to board in the Women’s dining-room, and 
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rooms are rented in these buildings only in conjunction with 1 
advance payment for board. 

The charge for board is the lowest consistent with go 
quality of food and service. The rate for 1929-'30 was $270. 
Arrangements may be made to pay by installment at a sligh 
higher rate than by the semester. All board bills are payable 
advance. 

Women wishing to board at other approved places than 1 
Women’s dining-room may do so by permission of the Dean 
Women, except as specified above. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSES. The necessary expense for t 
College year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expen 
which are purely personal, is about $800.00. 


Bitts. All College bills are due each semester in advar 
and must be paid by the student at the time of registration. [ 
refunds are made to those leaving before the end of the semes 
except that in the case of those leaving before the middle of 1 
semester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratc 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for go 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is return: 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-renl 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 


Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whi 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills 
four p. m., of the fourth day preceding Commencement if tl 
are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


TUITION 


GENERAL CHARGES 


zular tuition, including all general privileges, Music and 
Jrama Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semes- 
3s IRAE Ss RRR a $150.00 


tion for students carrying less than twelve hours of work, 
or each such hour, per semester exclusive of above gen- 
aap es ed eM 12.50 


oratory fees as stated after description of courses. 
| CHARGES IN Music 


or those paying regular tuition: 
or one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 


aril ad SS OO oR $ 45.00 
- each half-hour private lesson in excess of one per week, 
tle TU SACO a eee NaC 40.00 


or those carrying less than twelve hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in music: 


one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 
I ee ee 


| each half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per 
2 AE EO a 40.00 


bs for Associated Students, per semester......--.---.-cecec-cccece-- 5.00 


/ This charge is made upon all regular students by action of the 
ociated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
Norted by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
tight to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


FEES 
lication fee, $2.50. 


duation fee, $10.00. 

voratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
or a given course is stated in connection with the description 
f that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced courses 
nly does it exceed $10.00. 

visitor's fee of $5.00 is required from those visiting a course 
f study and $3.00 for each additional course. 


BREAKAGE Deposits 
‘teriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Imistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 
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PRACTICE FEES 


PIANO 
One half-hour daily, per semester i... cctceceececsesnevenseeres $. 
One hour daily, per semester... oc.-cccsesenss-cemsedeesecneeseasesesie ye ( 
GRAND PIANO 
One hour daily per semester.......2...2 ene ( 
GREAT ORGAN IN BripcEs HALL 
One hour weekly, per semester......2..00 0 y 
Two-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN 
One hour weekly, per semester... : 
PEDAL ORGAN 
One hour daily, per semester... 2.2.2 cette eee : 
VIOLIN, CELLO oR FLUTE ; 
Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester..........-.-.-.-.0-000 : 


Additional hours at same rate. 


IZES, SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 


Financial aid for students in Pomona College is available in 
r different forms: Grants in aid, loans, departmental prizes, 
| scholarships. 


Grants in aid and loans are administered by the Committee 
Student Aid, which presents its recommendations to the Presi- 
t and Controller for confirmation. 


Departmental prizes are administered by the respective depart- 
its, each of which reports its awards to the President of the 
lege and the Secretary of the Faculty. 


Scholarships in Pomona College are of three kinds: Depart- 
ital, General and Special. 


All Departmental and General Scholarships are competitive; 
cial Scholarships are only partially competitive and are admin- 
‘ed in special ways. 


Each Departmental Scholarship is administered by the depart- 
\t concerned, which reports its award to the Committee on 
tolarships. 


All General Scholarships are administered by the Committee 
icholarships, which reports its awards, as well as all depart- 
(tal awards, to the President of the College and the Secretary 
fe Faculty. 


All announcements of prizes and scholarship awards are made 
yhe President of the College. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
Geveral departments: 


ASTRONOMY 


‘te MoncrierF AstRoNoMY Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
‘nt in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
“ss, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
‘‘vatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
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cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollar: 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


DEBATE 


Tue Dore Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selected 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semester 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of hi 
brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole 
and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


DECLAMATION 


Tue Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to the 

' members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of the 
first semester. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dol. 
lars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


ECONOMICS 


THe VAILe Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on thi 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California open t 
the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr 
Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of fifteer 
and ten dollars respectively are given. 


ENGLISH 


Tue JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the end o 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two me: 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written am 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the wome! 
showing the most gain during each semester in these respect: 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. Pav 
R. Jennings of San Diego. 


GENERAL 


Tue Rena GuRLEY ARCHIBALD High SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE: i 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of th 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest i 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reveren 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. | 


LATIN 


Tue Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Lati 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respective! 
are endowed by friends of the College. | 


MATHEMATICS 
Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MatHematics Prize: <A prize for e 


4 


{ 
. 
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ellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
ents completing both Mathematics B13 and C115. A prize of 
en dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


“HE BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PrizE: An annual competitive 
rize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of organ 
laying in the Department of Music. This award is made 
ossible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class 
£1915 of Pomona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


‘HE LorpeeR Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
How to Keep Well’; open to all who take the course on “The 
fuman Body.” First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
ollars, respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


RELIGION 


HE Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
issionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
te Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present three prizes of ten 
oilars each are given. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARG 


HE HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Iucome 
\ be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 

accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
annah Tempest Jenkins. 


ENGLISH 


HE STANLY CoGHILL MemorIAL ScuHotarsuirs. Through the 
‘nerosity of anonymous friends, two scholarships of $300 
‘ch may be awarded at the close of each academic year to 
’O men in the sophomore or junior classes who show ex- 
‘lence in English Literature. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
1 and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrollment in 
(advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
-S enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
wolete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
ing camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
(1 the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
t $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
“summer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
rovided by the government. 


| 
’ 
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The number of students admitted to the advanced course 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suitability fi 
eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reser 
Corps. Students who present evidence of above average records 
military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will | 
given consideration in the selection of those to whom these schola 
ships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


Tue Kate Conpit BriIMHALL MEMoRIAL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


y 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS | 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $1,485. 15. 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

The income from this endowment is supplemented by individuell 
pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his 
senior year. 


Tue Frora SANBORN PitzeER MeEMorRIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500 a a 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rus- 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. | 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to t? 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships | 
make awards to candidates who indicate great promise in: 


(1) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of | 
character and leadership. 


(2) Literary and scholastic abilities and attainments. — 
(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor | 

sports, or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the ce 
gories listed, but in the absence of such preferred combinati 
the Committee may select an applicant who shows distinction? 
one of the first two over an applicant who shows a lower deg¢ 


of promise and excellence in both. In any case interested partr 
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jon in activities which sustain physical well-being constitutes 
‘essential qualification, though superior skills and excellence in 
vh matters are not given undue weight. 


| All awards are made for a term of one year. Applicants 
ist be over sixteen years of age; must satisfy all the prescribed 
iditions for admission to Pomona College; and in the case of 
‘shmen must not previously have attended some other college 
. university. A freshman applicant shall be endorsed by the 
.d of the school from which he comes, and will be required to 
ce the College Board Examinations. Information concerning 
| time and place of these examinations may be secured from 
| head of any secondary school. Applicants should request 
|| Board to send the grades received on such examinations to 
| Committee on Scholarships, Pomona College. The Com- 
rtee on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in case of doubt, to 
cuire further, any special evidence, by examination or inter- 
rN, as it may deem necessary to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


The following scholarships are available for the academic 
ir 1930-31: 


‘wo SCHOLARSHIPS OF FivE Hunprep DotLtars Eacu. From 
icome of the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation; 
jen to men who are candidates for admission to Pomona 
college. 


‘Applications for these scholarships should be made to the 
-nmittee on Scholarships before June Ist. 

Public announcement of recipients of awards will be made on 
12efore July Ist. 


‘HE OxtviA PuHetrs Stokes SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $47,000. Be- 
1eathed by the late Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes of New 
ork and Redlands, California. 

ifteen awards of $150 each are available each year on a 
‘mester basis, eight being awarded for the first semester and 
sven for the second semester. 


Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Com- 
Mee on Scholarships before May 1 for the first semester of the 
icowing academic year and before January | for the second 
ester of the current academic year. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships offered by Pomona College are competitive an 
are under the administration of the Committee on Scholarship: 
The following award may be made in June 1931, if qualife 
applicants appear. 


One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellowshi 
with a stipend of Fifteen Hundred Dollars; open to students wh 
have done four full years of work in Pomona College, who ar 
rated in the upper half of the graduating class, on the basis of the 
performance during both the junior and senior years, and wh 
wish to continue their studies by advanced work either in Clare 


mont Colleges or elsewhere in America or abroad. 


The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory wor 
and conduct may earn a' renewal, so that a really successful cai 
didate may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three year 
while at the same time a new appointment may be made fro 


the graduating class each successive year. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarsh: 
rather than merely to reward faithful classroom work. For th 
reason preference will be given to candidates preparing for scholar 
rather than professional work, and the selection will be based n 
on scholarship only but on the possession of those personal qual 
ties which indicate a high degree of promise in a student of ov 
standing character. The choice of the institution where gradua 
work is to be done is to be made in consultation between tl 
candidate and the Committee on Scholarships, the committee ha 
ing final authority. At the end of each year of tenure, the ben 
ficiary of a Honnold fellowship is to make a full report to t 
Committee on Scholarships covering the character of his wo! 
impressions of the institution in which he has been residing, } 
plans for the immediate future, and recommendations for ? 
further development or improvement of this fellowship plan. | 
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OTHER AWARDS 


_ The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
mona College who wish to apply as candidates for certain 
iolarships and fellowships awarded by other institutions and 
indations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes scholar- 
ps should advise with the Committee on Scholarships; likewise 
ise who wish to be considered in the award of the Scholarships 
the summer session of the National University of Mexico. 
te awards in the latter case are made by the Educational Council 
Claremont Colleges to competent applicants from the juniors, 
iors, and alumni of Pomona and Scripps. 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
's of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid is given 
1y to students who are or intend to become candidates for a 
gree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
jior, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
lir attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, after 
| first semester of the Freshman year, at least “‘C’” grade in 
lir scholastic work. 

‘The College aims to realize the ideal that no student worthy 
J graduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely financial 
‘sons. To that end the Administration welcomes the opportunity 
‘confer with students who need assistance. 

' Applicants for aid who have not yet entered College should 
fward to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, a 
fmal application accompanied by two letters, one from parent 
>) guardian and the other from principal or teacher, giving in- 
fmation concerning need, character and attainments. They 
siuld also send a certified statement of their scholastic record. 
Al applications for aid must be renewed annually on or before 


hy first. Address Committee on Student Aid, Room 217 


Smner Hall. 
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Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who pro 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be called upon to assist t 
College in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 
GENERAL 


THE Francis BANncrorr MEMortaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
her father. | 


THE Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows of 
Pasadena, California. | 


THe H. G. Brttrncs MemoriaL Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
husband. 


Tue Bristor MEMorIAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


Tue Besste A. Brown MemoriaL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory. 


of Bessie A. Brown. | 


THE Henry Hersert Brown MemorraL Funp, $1,000. Given 
by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
ory of her son. 


THE Cass oF 1918 Funp oF $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918) 


THe CuHartes C. Cracin MemortaL Funp, $5,025. Given by 
Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
@ Cragin: 


Tue AcNes K. CrawrorD MemoriaL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of theis 
mother. | 


Ese_t Cius oF Pomona Stupent Arp Funp, $1,000. 
To help, preferably, a girl. 


Tue Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
Redlands, California. 


THE Forp Funp oF $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford o! 
Los Angeles, California. | 


Tue Fow er Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowle: 
of Pasadena, California. 


THE Manetre Hanp MemoriaL Funp or $1,500. 


{ 
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THe Atrrep JAMES Harwoop MemoriAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
oy Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


Tue Cuartes E. Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
darwood, LL.D., of Upland. 


Tue Marcaret Burton Harwoop MEMoRIAL Funp, $45,275. 
siven by Mr. Alfred P. Harwood and his three children, in 
nemory of their mother. 


(He THomas F. Howarp “MemortaL ScHoLarsuip Funp,” 
52,000. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
valifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


Cue Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
Jerne. 


[HE Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 


Cue Howarp J. Mitts Memoriat Funp or $3,000. Given by 


Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her husband. 


“HE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH Funp, $186.50. Given 


y the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
fa fund. 


“HE Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
?omona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
ome time be used for other purposes.) 


“HE ARTHUR WarREN PHELPS MEMoRIAL F UND, $2,000. Given 


y Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
on and brother. 


‘HE Lypra PuHetps Memoria Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


“HE Pitcrim CuurcH or Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given by 
ae Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


“HE Pircrim CHurcH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Given 


y the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
£ Pomona. 


HE JoHNn D. Porrer MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 


. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
usband. 


HE SEARING Funp oF $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing 
E Escondido, California. 


HE Water O. SHatto MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
(rs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


‘HE CiyDE H. Suretps Memorrat Funp, $1,200. Given by 
. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
as drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 
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“Tue Henry Stronc SCHOLARSHIPS” (three grants of $25( 
each). Established by the Henry Strong Foundation unde 
the provisions of the will of Henry Strong, late of Chicago 
Illinois, and Santa Barbara, California. 


Tue Sweet MeEmoriAL Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan p 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


Tue TuHatcHer Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E 
Thatcher of San Diego. 


THE WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Ward 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


Tue Ciara B. WATERMAN MeEmorIAL Funp oF $5,000. Gia 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Lo 
Angeles. 


A GENERAL Funp or $38,545. Built up from the gifts of man 
friends. 


SPECIAL 


‘ 
“CROMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of th 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union Higi 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College 0 
Ontario, California. 


“AriceE Paut Harwoop SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $5,000. Ope! 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


Tue Maset S. Bripces MemoriaAL Funp, $3,500. Given b 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memor. 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


“STELLA M. Kinc SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUND FOR Woxtes, 
$10,000. | 


Tue Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of pil 
sionaries. I 


THe Martua E. Berry MemoriaL Funp or $5,000. Given H 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The College also administers loan funds established by 
bequest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. De Kay, Jill 
memory of his brother Frelin Campbell De Kay.. By mean! 
these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, i 
temporarily, with the pressing needs of students. | 
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CHE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 
Ars. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
orary need. 


For more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
ninisters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


Tue CAROLINE PHELPS SToKES Funnp”, $25,000. Established by 
ae will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her 
ister. 

.» Funp or $5,000 from an anonymous friend. 


‘aE HARMON FouNDATION extends to four selected students its 
ssistance by a loan for tuition. 


All applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
rtee on Student Aid, Room 217, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


_The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
« students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
ts helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
vk, waiting on tables at Frary Hall or at the Commons, general 
se work, gardening and the like. The most desirable positions 
1 in general secured by upperclassmen who have proven them- 
ees good workers and good students, and those coming to the 
“lege for the first time should be content if any work which 
hr can satisfactorily do is secured for them. Students in any 
@: should come prepared to pay all bills for at least one semester. 
[sir record during this semester will be a large factor in deciding 
vit opportunities for self-help will be open to them. Applica- 
is for aid in securing employment should be addressed to the 


-\irman of the Committee on Student Aid, Room 217, Sumner 
4). 
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CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association coordina’ 
all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student bo 
from their own number. All important questions are consider 
by its executive committee, which is composed of those promine 
in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of t 
Student Life. 

ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the studs 
body form a voluntary organization, electing their own officers a 
committees and holding regular meetings. This organization cc 
siders and promotes the special interests of the women. 

CLass ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes 
organized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 

DEPARTMENTAL OGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; 
Circulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; I] Circolo Italiano; Histc 
Club; Mathematics Club. 

Honor Societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fi 
ternity;Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Fi 
ternty; Delta Sigma Rho,— Forensic Fraternity ; Ghosts; Hon 
ary Music Club; Mortar Board; Valkyries; Varsity Society. 

LocaL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kap 
Delta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; : 
Kappa Alpha; Sigma Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

LITERARY Societies. Alpha Kappa; Delta Lambda; 
Kappa Sigma; Scribblers. | 

MusIcAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Wome 
Glee Club; Little Symphony Orchestra; Band (R.O.T.C.) | 


RELicious ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian As 
ciation; Young Women’s Christian Association. 


MIscELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Ch 
Masquers,—Dramatics; Orchesis—Dancing; Sigma Sigma, 
Riding. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


the stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
he Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-monthly. 
ise include: 

‘he Annual Catalog. 

“he Register of Alumni. 

‘he Report of the President and special topical numbers. 
alumni and departmental publications are: 

‘he Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 
ege and Alumni. 


he Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under the 
ces of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
he Student Life is published daily except Sunday and Monday 
1e student body and is devoted to current affairs. 
anuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. 
he Metate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
(contains material appropriate to a college annual. 
‘he Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
‘iew students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
sclated Students. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS—1929-1930 
Compiled May 1, 1930 
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I addition to the above, 36 Claremont Colleges students and 


cripps College students are taking some work in Pomona 
lize, 
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1, Friday 
12, Tuesday 
19, Tuesday 
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SUMMER VACATION 


19, Monday 
20, Tuesday 


21, Wednesday 


23, Friday 


Registration Days 


Opening Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes be gin, 
10:15 a. m. 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
10:00 a. m. 

Armistice Day Musical and Mili- 
tary Ceremony, 11:00 a. m. 


Convocation — World Affairs — 
10:00 a. m. 
Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p. m. 
Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
asim. 
Christmas Music, 7:15 p. m. 
Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 
Convocation, 10:00 a. m. 


First Semester Ends 


Registration Day for Underclass- 
men and Specials 


Registration Day for Upperclass- 
men 


Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

George Washington Convocation, 
10:00 a. m. 

Convocation—Research, 10:00 


a. m. 
Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 
Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 
Convocation, 10:00 a. m. 
Memorial Convocation, 4:30 p. m. 
Commencement 


Registration Days 


Convocation 9:00 a. m. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HIsTORICAL SKETCH 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
lifornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
unding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
nder the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
ted and self-sacrificing group of fifteen were appointed mem- 
rs of the first Board of Trustees by the General Association of 
mngregational Churches of Southern California. 


Besides the present President of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
sorge W. Marston of San Diego, and the late Dr. Charles B. 
mner, who served as Secretary of the Board for thirty-eight 
ars, the other original trustees were: 


Mr. Henry Kirke White Bent of Pasadena 
Mr. Nathan W. Blanchard of Santa Paula 
Judge Anson Brunson of Los Angeles 

Mr. Elwood Cooper of Santa Barbara 
Rev. James T. Ford of San Bernardino 
Rev. James H. Harwood, D.D. of San Diego 
Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena 

Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. of Oakland 
Mr. Henry A. Palmer of Oakland 

Mr. Seth Richards of Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles B. Sheldon of Pomona 

Mr. Andrew J. Wells of Long Beach 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887; and a site was 
ected about four miles north of the city of Pomona. But to 
et the immediate needs a small private house was rented in 
mona, and in it the work of instruction was begun in Septem- 
', 1888. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
aremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
acent, was given to the college and the work was transferred to 
it place. It was originally supposed that this location would be 
nporary. Later this plan was abandoned and Claremont was 
de the permanent seat of the college. By this time, however, 
* name of “Pomona College” had become so definitely fixed 
it it has been retained notwithstanding the change of location. 
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The growth of the College has been swift and constant. Te 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total numir 
of college students was forty-seven. The maximum numlr 
which can now be received is 750 divided equally between m 
and women and among the four classes, a limitation which co:- 
pels the rejection of a large number of applications. 

The imperative demand for expansion has led to the care: 
study of the ways in which the obvious advantages of the sm 
college can be maintained while still making possible the gath- 
ing together of the equipment that is justified only in a laie 
university. This study resulted in the adoption of the group pi 
of affiliated colleges. To this end “Claremont Colleges” ys 
incorporated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new urs 
known as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Brownig 
Scripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, was operd 
in September, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college. 

From the very beginning, Pomona College has been the creatia 
of sacrifice, affection and idealism. The College has been mie 
possible by a great democracy of high-minded givers, and ‘ 
character of these benefactors is reflected in the daily life ad 
procedure of the College. 

While the College was originally Congregational in organi - 
tion, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. ‘Te 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely fe 
from ecclesiastical control and representing different commt- 
ions but pledged nevertheless, under the College Charter to ma- 
tain the institution as truly Christian, though unsectarian. 


The College is pre-eminently a company of workers. From ¢ 
very beginning it has maintained a reputation for interest in th- 
ough scholarship rather than in large numbers. The procedu's 
of the College are established in the purpose of appealing 0 
students who appreciate the seriousness of the College oppor - 
nity. Only students who have finished their preparation witla 
high grade of promise are received. Membership in the institutn 
itself is regarded as a scholastic honor. | 


The College holds that scholarship should not only be high ft 
also broad and inclusive. Pomona College is not a professio1! 
school. It insists that the best preparation for life includes #¢ 
only the ample, generous and complete training of the collie 
course, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorouh 
and definite professional specialization. The College has ba 
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ingularly successful in permeating its body of students with these 
mbitions, and the success of its graduates is due in no small degrce 
‘o the fact that nearly seventy per cent of all who have graduated 
ave taken subsequent professional training. 

The College recognizes social training as an essential part of 
ducation. Its co-educational character greatly increases the 
ulture of the student body in this respect. Working together on 
he highest levels of life, men and women are most likely to asso- 
jate in mutual respect and dignity. It is the testimony of the 
‘raduates of this college that these relations add to the genuine 
rholesomeness and rounded worth of the student’s life. While 
mphasizing social values and opportunities, the College, however, 
ecognizes them as interests which must be held subordinate to the 
aain business of study and work. 

_ The proper determining purpose of the College is to help each 
cudent to secure for himself a correct correlation of the scientific 
nethod and the facts it discovers with the age-long spiritual aspir- 
tions and interpretations which constitute religion. In every field 
ind in every scholastic exercise the student is encouraged to assim- 
ate, digest and interpret for himself the facts observed or pre- 
ted. The College does not ask its students to adopt any given 
et of religious interpretations of life but it does ask each student 
» seek an interpretation of his own guided by a critical study of 
aose arrrived at by others, past and present, as an indispensable 
art of his higher education. It thus seeks to resource the coming 
eneration with a leadership of intellectual capacity, directed will 
ad Christian character. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


_ Jn addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
sont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona and Scripps Colleges, 
mona College itself occupies about one hundred and twenty 
eres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten 
\ Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus proper, center- 
ig in Marston Quadrangle. 


_ There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
sntral heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

‘The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
ev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
college, has been removed from its original site and remodeled for 
(ministrative and faculty uses. 
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Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monso: 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with mo; 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 1 
chapel, recitation rooms, the Business Office, and the offices « 
the Registrar and the Dean of the College. : 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an ini 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ai 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is con 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormito: 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 1( 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructor 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upper clas 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Geor; 
W. Marston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien i 
Frary, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 190 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three _ 
dining rooms for the use of special groups as required. ! 

Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which i 
cludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and 7 
women, including dining facilities. 

The College also owns several cottages, in which similar accon 
modations can be secured. These facilities have been ma‘ 
possible by generous gifts from friends of the College. 

The Claremont Inn has three large dining-rooms and accon 
modations for eighty guests. 

Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is d 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upp 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a convei 
ient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. ar 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent fae 
for the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices | 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2500 and is avai 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. ai 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attend 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natur, 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present, 
seating capacity of over 4000. | 


| 
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_ The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords simple 
quipment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
laying fields for men and for women. 

_ The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
he Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. It 
epresents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldon 
serry, 17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
\longside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ning pool for men. 


} 


_ Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
ains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
shysics, psychology and mathematics. 

' The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 


hixby, °01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direct 
tudy of the stars. 


| The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
ontains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
nent of Botany. 

| The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
stovides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
hank, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
‘oology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine 
ifivate rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
rell as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 
| The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
vernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tract 
£ 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. The 
amp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great and 
nspoiled natural beauty. 
| The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 


1ont Colleges “include the students of Pomona College in their 
“rvice, 


THE Lrprary 
The Library, of 72,200 books and 58,886 pamphlets, has been 
arefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional value. 
The College possesses also the following library collections ad- 
unistered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
ibrary, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman Meni- 
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orial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the Ni 
England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library [ 
California and Western American History, the Viola Mirr 
Westergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. | 

The main Library, the New England and the Mason Californ 
Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections :2 
housed in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Libra; 
and the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomiil 
Library in the F. P. Brackett Observatory; ne James A. Lymi 
Memorial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall F 
Chemistry. 

The Library is a depository for the publications of the Carnet 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Governmet 
documents. It has a large and well selected list of the most ya- 
able research and general periodicals, including many comme 
files. 

The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 7500 voles 
(including the George Burton Adams Library of English Histo, 
the Paul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Libriy 
of German Literature) is available to all students and instructs. 


The library of Scripps College, at present about 7000 volun, 
is housed in the library building on the Scripps campus, and s 
resources are available on application to the Pomona Collie 
library authorities. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Wis 
Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose f 
furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate p’- 
ticipation in college Hee notable educators from other institutic:. 
By this means such educators are annually in residence in Pomia 
College. The opportunity of intimate contact with distinguisld 
instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique privile?, 
often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the institutn 
from which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the |< 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in Chi, 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of sci 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lectv*f 
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on this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
ork related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
gion in which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
ntation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
atures in the spiritual program of the College. 
THE CLARK FOUNDATION 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
akes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
urse of lectures in the general field of religion. 

MUSIC 
In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
aring and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
arance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
erates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
oduction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
the field of music. For the concerts thus afforded an annual 
tket is furnished to every student. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. MarsTON, LL.D. 
FrRaNK H. Harwoop 

DELL A. SCHWEITZER 
CHARLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. 
ERNEST E. JONEs 

GEORGE S. SUMNER, PH.D. 


| HONORARY TRUSTEES 
CHARLES E. Harwoob, LL.D. 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN 
The President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 


The President of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1931 
James S. Epwarps 
WILLIAM B. Himrop 
ARTHUR J. McFappEN 
RALPH J. REED 
JoHN W. SNYDER 
Butter A. WooprorpD 
Term of Office Expires June, 1932 
ARTHUR S. BENT 
Georce L. EASTMAN 
Epwin F. HAHN 
SEELEY G. Mupp 
JoHN TREANOR 
RupoteH J. Wic 
Term of Office Expires June, 1933 
SuSANNA Brixsy Bryant 
ARTHUR M. DoLe 
CuHartes K. EpMUNDS, PH.D. 
WILLIAM S. Mason 
Det A. SCHWEITZER 
JosIAH SIBLEY, D.D. 
Term of Office Expires June, 1934 
LUTHER FREEMAN, D.D. 
Epwarp C. Harwoop 
FRANK H. Harwoop 
Mary McLEAn OLNEY 
W. R. H. WELDon 
Frep M. Witcox 
Term of Office Expires June, 1935 
Donatp G. APLIN 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN 
JoHn M. Curran 
Mary CLark EVERSOLE 
GrorcE W. MarsToN, LL.D. 


Presid 


Vice-Presidit 
Vice-Presidti 
President of the Collie 
Secretary and Treasir 


Contro-r 


Uplid 
Pasadia 


Redlals 
Los Ang?s 
Santa 1a 
Los Ang:s 
San Diso 
Claremat 


Los Anges 
Hollywod 
Pasadia 
Los Anges 
Los Anges 
= asadia 


Los Anges 
Poma 
Clarennt 
Evanston, lI. 
Los Anges 
Pasacna 


Pomna 
Pasacna 
San Dias 
Berkey 


South Pasacia 
Lamanda Irk 


Highnd 
Long Bich 
Fulleon 


Santa Bar:ta 


La Ca:da 
San Dg 
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HARLES KeysER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 
President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


yWIN CLARENCE NorToNn 145 W. Seventh St. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, Emeritus, 1888. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale University; 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Graduate 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


‘ANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dartmouth 
College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


! 


dEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Founda- 
tion, Emeritus, 1889. 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston University. 


| 
s0RGE GaLE HitcHcock 721 College Ave. 
Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 1892. 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins and 
» Cornell Universities. 


ACE ELia BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 


| Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
. Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


ENDAL GaRBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 
Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


ILLIAM AtTwoop HiLtTon 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 


| Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 
f 1905, 


’ B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


—— 


*tanged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each case 
‘totes the beginning of original term of service. 
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706 Indian Hill Bly, 


BERNARD CaPEN EWER 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard v. 


versity. 
357 W. Tenth | 


RaLPH Haine LyMAN 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917 
Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, Wilin 


B.A., Grinnell College. 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holis 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Ber, 


125 W. Eleventh I 


Maro BEAaTH JONES 
Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911 | 
Graduate Stud. 


B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University 

Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Student, Estudis U- 
versitaris Catalans, Barcelona. | 
WituiaM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth .. 

Dean of the College and Assistant Professor of Edueation, 1919 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stude, 
Edinburgh University. 

487 Harrison A. 


HoMER ELMER ROBBINS 
Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 

B:A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., U- 

Graduate Student and holder of Universi id 


corey of Michigan. 
Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of Michigan. 
232 W. Fifth , 


ROBERT CHARLES DENISON 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1920 


B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; D.D. 
Aciherse College. 
489 W. Sixth | fe 


RayMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor Colle 
and AV itcnan College. Gradua Student, Oberlin College 
821 Dartmouth A. 


Bruce McCULLEY 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 
B.A., Hiram Colleges M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvd 


Liniversity. 
705 Indian Hill Bll 


WILLIAM Kirk 
Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 192: 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


WiLLiaM Pox RussELu’ 506 E. Sixth:. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 190+ 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. oa 
Student. Columbia, Harvard and Vale Universities. 


*Absent on leave, 1931-1932. 
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3ORGE SAMUEL BuRGEss 154 E. Tenth St. 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


IGENE WHITE NIXON 1034 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, Illinois, California and Col- 
- umbia Universities. 
| 
ANK WESLEY PirMan 116 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
tion, 1924. 


_ Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


LAND R, TILESTON® 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 

B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
~ College. 
‘SSELL McCULLOcH Story 127 W. Eighth St. 

Professor of Political Science, 1925. 

B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard 
' University. 
IARLES TABor Fitts 826 Harvard Ave. 
| Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 


| B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
| Harvard University. 


LLIs Homes KERR 470 W. Seventh St. 
| Librarian, 1925. 


| B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
| Edinburgh University. 
4 


‘ILIp ALEXANDER MuwNz’ 1165 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917, 


‘ B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.,D., Cornell 
University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


‘NNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard Ave. 
‘Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University 
‘of Michigan. 


‘ent on leave, 1931-1932. 
‘ent on leave, second semester 193 1-1932., 
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ALFRED OswaLD WoopFrorD 443 W. Tenth ‘ 
Professor of Geology, 1915. | 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessiz EptrH Gisson 246 Dartmouth A’. 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. | 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Gradu; 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Bh. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. | 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EDWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard A. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Calitor|. 
Gaidnats Student, University of Oregon: | 
Epwarp McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh .. 
Professor of Political Science, 1928. 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columb 


Usyeni. 
p’ ALARY FECHET 1030 Dartmouth A 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1930. 


Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. Graduate U. S. Military Academy; Seu 
at Army War College. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. . 
B.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


RosertT SIDNEY ELLIs 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. | 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. | 
WiLt1aM MartTINn Proctor | 
Acting Professor of Education and Acting Director of Admission 


1931. ) 

B.A., Whitman College; M.A., Stanford University; Ph.D., Stanrd 
University. 
WaLTER ALFRED ALLEN 256 E. Second. 


Associate Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, and I] 
structor in Organ, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American cild 
of Orsanicts 
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/VERETT SAMUEL OLIVE 136 W. Seventh St. 


Associate Professor of Piano, 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


‘LLIOTT Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth St. 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 


University. 
ENJAMIN Davin ScoTr 828 College Ave. 


_ Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
| B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; Ph.,D., 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
| versities. 
SEPH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 


Associate Professor of Organ, 1926. 
B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


‘LIZABETH KELLEY 860 Dartmouth Ave. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 


JALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
. Associate Professor of Astronomy, 1929. 

B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
AMES WHITE CROWELL 1237 Dartmouth Ave. 


Associate Professor of Spanish, 1929. 
| B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


DHN STEWART Burcess 736 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 1930. 
B.A., Princeton University; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
OBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth Sct. 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, Emeritus, 1907. 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and Uni- 
versity of California. 


LIFFORD Nott Hanp 1045 Yale Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Religion and Editor of College Magazine, 1919. 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., University 
of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of California. 
ALPH RayMoNnp UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 


' 
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REGINALD R. Bacon 480 Alexander A’. 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1927. 
B.S., Agricultural College of Utah. Captain, U. S. Army. 
Wi_tiaM Henry Cooke 226 W. ga . 
Assistant Professor of History, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Unive! : 
FRANCIS GaRRITT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard A. 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 
Cotvin HeaTH’ 270 W. Twelfth .. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


RoBERT LoBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth A. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 
FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 120 E. Eleventh «. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 
Mary Dixey BIcELow Miramar and Mills Aw. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1925. 
Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 
Rosa Friepa Bissiri 1035 Harvard A>. 
Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 
THomas MonTAGuE Brccs 424 W. io t. 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Instite. 
MarGarEt Husson™ 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 
Haroip Davis 248 W. Twelfth 
Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


EmMILiE ELIzABETH WAGNER 


Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate + 
dent, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite 
Paris. 


“Absent on leave, second semester, 1931-1932. 
*Absent on leave, 1931-1932. 
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JesLEY GLIcK LEIGHTON 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


IERBERT EDWARD GRAY 


Assistant Professor of Applied Music, 1931. 
B.Mus., University of Nebraska; Pupil in voice of Adolph Engstrom, 
Evan Williams, and others; in cello of George Pierce, Bruno Steindel, and 
others. 


[ARION JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth Si. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


ARL JAY MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


AMSAY Lorp Harris Smiley Hall 


Instructor in English, 1927. 
B.A., Colgate University. Graduate student, Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Universities of Rochester, Redlands, and Southern California. 


IATTIE C. MCCONNAUGHEY 260 E. Seventh St. 


Library Cataloger, 1924. 
B.A., Hillsdale College; B.Pd., Hillsdale College. Graduate Student. 


ARY C. Love 466 W. Sixth St. 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


£0N Howarp 


Instructor in English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University. 


URTIs Haupt 487 Harrison Ave. 


Instructor in Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


IRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 
( Versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


2A EvizABETH CoopER 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
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ROBERT TROWBRIDGE Ross | 


Instructor in Psychology, 1930. 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; M.A., University of Souéhis 
California’ 


CHARLES LEO HiTCcHCOCK 


Instructor in Botany, 1931. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Seude, 
Washingeon University. 


| 


Louise OTIs 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1931, 
B.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
PaTRICIA QUINTINA COGAN 


Instructor in Spanish, 1931. 
B.A., Colorado College; Graduate Student, University of Paris and Ce 
mont Colleges. 
LAURENCE J. DE RYCKE 


Instructor in Economics, 1931. 
B.B.A., University of Oregon; M.B.A., University of Oregon. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


AuBREY Aucustus DoucLass 275 W. Tenth . 
Lecturer in Education, 1926. 
Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 
HorackE JEREMIAH VooRHIS San Dins 
Lecturer in History, 1929. | 
B.A., Yale University; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
JEssE JOSEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pom«a 


Lecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 

B.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and Dev 
Durgin Lash. 

' ALLEN SAUNDERS 


Lecturer in Political Science, 1931. 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Scripps College. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


ASSISTANTS 


Doris EmMIiLy CLAYTON 


Assistant in Biology, 1931. | 
B.A., San Diego State College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. — 


FACULTY 


ALVIN May FircH 
Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1931. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 
REWHITT FaIRMAN Harriss 
Assistant in Geology, 1931. 


B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of California. 


AUL STONER 
Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1931. 


va ADELINE NELSON 
Graduate Assistant in History, 1931. 


B.A., University of Arizona; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


Za 


CLASS OFFICERS AND FACULTY COMMITTEES > 
1931 - 1932 
CLASS OFFICERS 


GENERAL—Nicholl 

SENIoR—Denison, Duncan 
Juntor—Iredell, Woodford 
SopHomoreE—Fechet, Hilton 
FresHMAN—Nicholl, Gibson, Merritt 


COMMITTEES 

ACADEMIC PRocEDURE—Robinson, Gibson, G. S. Burgess, McCay 
Nicholl, Sait, Tileston. 

ADMINISTRATION—-Lyman, Nixon, Robinson, Robbins, Brackett. 

ADMISSION—Proctor, Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Davis. q 

ATHLETIC Councit—Nixon, Strehle, Lincoln, Nicholl and three 


dent representatives. | 
ATHLETIC CoNFERENCE—Woodford, Nicholl, Nixon. , 
CLASSIFICATION—Fitts, Berry, Whitney, Hilton, Ewer. 4 


Cottece Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, J. Stewart Burgess, Meitt 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, consulig 
members on call. ig 


Convocation—Nicholl, G. S. Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 


CoursEs oF Stupy—McCulley, G. S. Burgess, Sait, Jaeger, Fitts. | 
EncLisH—Davis, Iredell, Leighton, J. Stewart Burgess. 
HeALTH—Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson. | 
Honors—Woodford, Robinson, Nixon, Pitman, Crowell, Cool. 


Lectures, Pusric Events AND CoMMENCEMENT—G. S. Burs 
Nicholl, Lyman, Davis, W. J. Howard. 


LrprARY—Duncan, Kerr, Ewing, Robbins, Hilton, G. S. Burges’ 4 
PusLications—Hand, G. S. Burgess, Lincoln, Harris, Clever 
Maple, Burton, Glen Turner. 


1 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS INCLUDING CHAPEL—Brooks, Nicholl, Lym. 


Rooms—G. S. Burgess, Taylor, Hilton. 


| 
SCHOLARSHIPS—Robinson, Iredell, Gibson, Nicholl. ) 
StupENt Atp—Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Cleverdon, Merritt. 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


[t is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
ide of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
nt in whatever later callings they may choose. To this end 
udidates for admission to any class must present satisfactory 
dence of their fitness for college, both in character and in 
iolarship. Testimonials of character and a letter of honorable 
missal from the last institution attended are required. 

[t is further advised that application be made as early as pos- 
le, inasmuch as the College cannot under present conditions 
irantee the admission of more than two hundred to the fresh- 
n class, the trustees having limited the total attendance to 
en hundred and fifty. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
shmen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
m time to time regarding the best preparation for admission. In 
s respect the good offices of the College are freely at the service 
all interested inquirers. Formal applications should be accom- 
ued by a fee of two dollars and fifty cents. A medical exam- 
tion conducted by an authorized physician, under the direction 
the College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
ation of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
2 dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one of 
‘ee ways, as follows: 

‘irst: Examination by the College. 

econd: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
rd. 

-Xaminations are given by the College Entrance Examination 
iird at certain times and places, which may be learned from the 
‘astrar or from principals of secondary schools. 

‘hird: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 

tudents from approved schools or colleges are admitted with- 
| €Xamination on presentation of a certificate signed by the 
‘ncipal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite 
‘pleted courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the prin- 


, 
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cipal should be filled out and returned as early as possible afti 
the completion of the high school year. 


ENTRANCE UNITs 


Fifteen units of recommended work is the normal requiremes 
for admission. In rare cases an applicant offering twelve recon 
mended units, supplemented by special recommendations of pri 
cipals and references and by scholastic aptitude tests of a qualii 
indicative of ability to do college work with success, may | 
accepted. | 


A “unit” represents a course of study in one subject of his 
school grade involving five forty-five minute recitations p 
week or an equivalent for a school year. Laboratory periods iy 
be at least twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepte 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by uni 
for courses in allied subjects. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECT REQUIRED 
English, 3 units 
ENTRANCE SUBJECTS RECOMMENDED 


Although English i is the only subject specifically required, a: 
plicants will find it to their advantage to present the following’ 
part of the fifteen units required: at least 2 units of one foreis 
language; 1 unit each of history, algebra, geometry, and labor. 
tory science; and 3 or more units of electives from the followis 
subjects: thie aby foreign language, history, mathematics all 
laboratory science. 


For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of : 
least one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French ‘ 
German. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It; 
very much to the advantage of the student to acquire this readi 
knowledge before entering college. Students who are planning ? 
do advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathemati, 
ae do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry } 

igh School if possible. | 


aS are matriculated to full standing who at the end of} 
semester's residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation; 
those who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to matr- 
ulate and are enrolled as in partial standing. No student in part! 
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tanding is recommended to college standing in another institu- 
ion. The final acceptance of entrance units is based upon the 
haracter of the work done in class at Pomona College as well as 
pon the grade of the units presented. | 
- §tudents who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
dmitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the proper 
fficials and giving full specifications concerning the nature of 
he courses taken and the time spent in each, together with their 
ank in each subject. They are assigned hours and credits on the 
asis of their credentials, but such assignment is provisional until 
atified by the Classification Committee. This ratification is not 
iven until after the required semester’s residence, at which time 
he Committee has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or 
‘oth, to the qualifications shown. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty-one 
ears of age, may be admitted as special students to courses for 
rhich, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This pro- 
ision applies particularly to those equipped for advanced studies 
a special departments. The privilege of classification as special 
‘tudents is not open to those who seek admission to College in this 
yay as a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance or co!- 
2giate requirements laid down for regular students. Special stu- 
lents are not candidates for a degree. 
| Credit, varying in amount with the individual courses, is 
iranted for graduate work in approved High Schools. 


REGISTRATION 


All students are required to register on one of the regularly 
nnounced days of registration preceding the opening of the class 
york of each semester. A fee of two dollars is charged for later 
‘egistration and a payment of one dollar for any change in the list 
f subjects chosen. This latter payment is remitted in the case of 
‘ew students registering for the first time, provided the changes 
‘te made within a week of the opening day of the registration 
eriod., 

' Students are admitted to those courses only for which they are 
ormally registered. 
; Students are not received later than the last day set for change 


f schedule. 
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MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requiremer; 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end t: 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they ha: 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are matri. 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of t: 
College, who have done a satisfactory quality of work during thi: 
semester of residence and whose entrance units are acceptable, 

Quality of work satisfactory for matriculation has been defin| 
by the Faculty, thus: | 

“Matriculants must have carried the work of their first semi. 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they mu, 
if freshmen, have earned at least 12 credits, and if Sophomores : 
upperclassmen, at least as many credits as the number of hours f- 
which they were registered. Students in any class carrying |i 
than 12 hours must have made as many credits as the hours £: 
which they were registered.” 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first semesi: 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met all t: 
requirements for two semesters. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligil: 
for recommendation to college standing in another institution u- 
til they have matriculated. All students must be matriculated t- 
fore attaining to Junior standing. 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after the Christns 
recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident students mit 
fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the followi; 
semester. . 

Changes from this schedule may be made upon the payment f 
a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such a schedule at t: 
appointed time subjects the student to a fee of two dollars. St- 
dents may not elect less than twelve hours of work without t 
special permission of the Classification Committee. 


} 
} 
{ 
{ 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


HisTory 


Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona College 
yarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted grades. 
| the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in approved 
partments was added for a few students with special aptitudes, 
ie work of such students culminating in final comprehensive 
aminations. Beginning with the academic year 1927-1928, 
mors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and a special 
rangement of courses and other directed study was substituted, 
ading to the degree with honors. Beginning with September 
131 the rules and regulations set forth in this manual replace all 
evious procedure with respect to candidacy for the degree with 
mors, 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the routine involved in attaining the 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a standing 
mmittee of the faculty known as the Committee on Honors. 
ais Committee alone has power to certify to the Registrar can- 
dates for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 


It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honors: (a) 
at he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that he put 
holarship and curricular activities consistently first among his 
terests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholarship in 
¢ division of the curriculum in which lies his field of concentra- 
, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record in his 
her work; (d) that during vacations he pursue programs of 
iding and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a broad and 
orough understanding of his field of concentration. Candidacy 
t the degree with honors may be continued only so long as the 
ndidate maintains a quality of work and an attitude toward his 
idy such as will justify recommendation for the degree with 
‘nors at graduation. 
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REGISTRATION 


I. FrRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with ie 
honors program of the College by making a declaration of int- 
tion upon his registration card. This should be duly approved y 
his adviser or by the head of the department in which he plans» 
work. Freshman and Sophomore Associates may attend the reg- 
lar autumn and spring gatherings and other group meetings f 
students who are candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR GENERAL Honors 


At any time between the end of sophomore year and the |- 
ginning of senior year a student may become a candidate for ‘¢ 
degree with honors. Ordinarily there will be concentration unt 
the sponsorship of some department or division. In some cases :¢ 
Committee will accept a special program which cuts across i. 


partmental, or even divisional, lines. 

A student desiring to become a candidate for the degree w. 
honors should obtain an application blank from the Registi:. 
The application, together with a plan of study, both approved y 
the student’s department (unless a special program is planne:, 
should be filed with the secretary of the Committee on Hon’ 
before final registration for the semester in which the studer's 
Honors work is to begin. The application can be accepted onlyf 
the student has fulfilled his department’s (or division’s) requi'- 
ments for candidacy. A list of these requirements can be obtaiid 
from the secretary of the Committee on Honors. | 


III. REGIsTRATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL DISTINCTION 


Each year a few students are accepted as candidates for the :- 
gree with distinction in a particular department. ‘There are 0 
requirements common to all departments, for each departmit 
lays out and administers its own program subject to the genel! 
oversight of the Faculty under the terms of this manual. | 


IV. SEMESTER REGISTRATION 

Before final registration each semester, the candidate’s cid 
must be approved (a) by his adviser, acting for the department 
concentration, and (b) by the secretary of the Committee 1 
Honors. 
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V. NuMBER OF CuRRICULAR Hours 


A candidate for the degree with honors may graduate on the 
asis of a registration of 12 curricular hours per semester during 
ae period he is registered as a candidate for honors.* Some de- 
artments insist upon this basis of registration; others, for most 
€ their candidates, advise definite registration for fifteen hours. 
| candidate who has been accepted in some field of concentration 
jay register for a minimum of 9 curricular hours with the appro- 
al of the department or the division concerned and of the 
ommittee. 

In senior year a candidate for the degree with honors who seeks 
so the degree with distinction in a specific field may register for 
ss than 9 curricular hours in view of special aptitudes. A thesis 
"its equivalent is required of such a student. 


VI. WITHDRAWAL 

‘A student registered for the degree with honors may withdraw 
tom candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, and the 
ommittee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, but in 
ior year the status of a candidate may be changed only by 
‘tion of the Faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the 
¢ors status, the Committee, in consultation with the depart- 
‘ent or division concerned, certifies to the Registrar the credit 
» which the student is entitled for the work done under its 
\pervision. 
ADVISERS 

‘Each candidate at the time of his registration for the degree 
ith honors is assigned an adviser recommended by the depart- 
ent, division or other sponsoring body, and accepted by the 
ommittee. Although a candidate proceeds on his own initiative 
: confers regularly with his adviser concerning all his work and 
ticularly that not covered by formal courses in the College. The 
viser is expected to keep himself informed as to the progress of 
‘e candidate. The candidate’s registration card each semester 
‘ust bear the adviser’s signature. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Prior to his senior year each candidate for the degree with 
mors takes final examinations in courses outside of the depart- 
ent of his concentration; in Senior year such examinations may 
/ omitted at the option of the instructor. From final course ex- 


Ixclusive of Military Drill, Choir and required courses in Physical 
lucation. 
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aminations in the department of his concentration he may be < 
empted at the discretion of the department concerned. 

A candidate for the degree with honors may concentrate ol) 
under sponsorship which provides comprehensive examinati(s 
during senior year. The date of these examinations is determi: 
by the sponsoring body which also sets the questions and condit 
the examination, under the general supervision of the Commie 
on Honors. It is proposed through these examinations to take x 
measure of each candidate’s abilities and to determine the qua; 
and range of his scholarship and his insight as they are reveic 
in his grasp of the field of concentration. A copy of the paper 
for each final comprehensive examination is filed with the Ca- 
mittee on Honors that it may review the paper and advise the:- 
aminers as to its adequacy in relation to the honors program. | 

A student who seeks departmental distinction takes in addipr 
to the above comprehensives an oral examination conducted t : 
committee of at least three, one of whom is the candidate’s 1- 
viser. The other members are appointed by the Committetir 
consultation with the department concerned, and one of the«x- 
aminers is usually from some other institution. The purposio! 
this examination is to supplement the examinations previol) 
taken, and it is therefore expected to cover the entire scope of hc 
candidate’s field of concentration. | 


CREDIT 


At the end of a candidate’s senior year the Committee, aie! 
consultation with the department or division concerned, certies 
to the Registrar the credit to which the candidate is entitled of 
work done under its supervision. | 

GRADUATION 

In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree \th 
honors the Committee certifies to the Registrar the partic 
honor, cum laude, magna cum laude or summa cum laude, tbe 
conferred upon him. ! 

In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree vth 
departmental distinction the Committee, on the recommendaon 
of the department concerned, certifies to the Registrar the hior 
“with distinction in——————————_” (i.e. subject). 

Both types of honors are announced upon the Commencer'! 
program and recorded upon the graduates’ diplomas. 
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DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts under the following hour and credit requirements: 


Hour REQUIREMENTS 


_ One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required for 
waduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
ir one laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or 
ecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in 
yeneral, the time of three such periods. In order to complete the 
ourse in four years one must take an average of fifteen hours of 
cademic work per semester throughout the four years. 


| CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain 
umber of hours, but also attain an average of at least C grade in 
hose hours. To this end a certain number of credits is ascribed 
9 each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The scale 
5 so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduation 
‘oincides with the number of hours. 


GRADES AND CREDITS 
1. Grades, credits and marks are as follows: 


Grades and Marks Credits per Semester Hour 
2 (excellent) 
1% (very good) 
1 (good) 
% (passing) 
0 (failure) 
FF 0 (failure) 


I (Incomplete) 


AOQW Pp 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of 
passing grade or better) 


_ 2 The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. In 
€ case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outside 
f class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided these 
mditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring vaca- 
on, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or before 
€ first day of recitation of the next College year, if the 


‘cond semester. An F grade made up thus may not be raised 


*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, 
may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, 
y the successful completion of the work of the final semester, 
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above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains pi 
manently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made j 
only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or permane: 
F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated whi 
next offered. A student may not continue with work in which : 
has received a FF. The making up of work which has received t: 
F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It dg 
permit credit and “credits” for the course. 


All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied wi 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure al 
detailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary 1: 
its removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. | 


3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a studi 
justifies the granting to him of additional time for the completii 
of his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as the 
laid down for the making up of the F grade, with this except, 
that other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wi- 
ing to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness mt 
first receive permission to do so from the Classification Committ. 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn fron 
course with the permission of the Registrar’s office, provided, he- 
ever, that the student was not reported as below D in the subject 
the scholarship report preceding his withdrawal. If the student vs 
so reported, the grade of the report is entered upon the records al 
is subject to the conditions stated for F and FF grades. Wi- 
drawal from any course within a month of the examination peri 
is not permitted save by special action of the Classification Cc- 
mittee, and even with that permission involves a failure in € 
course. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large rar. 
The only limitations are such as will insure to him, on the (¢ 
hand, the breadth of view which may be gained by an introducty 
study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the otl!, 
that concentration along some chosen line of work which shall ° be 
velop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in sc¢ 
particular field. To this end the following general requirements 
graduation have been approved. | 


*See foot-note on preceding page. 


s3ENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


I. For THE Lower Division 


Four hours of Physical Education (Activities). 
Note: For two of these hours work in Military Science may 
be substituted. 


At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of the fol- 
lowing divisions (I-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) to be 
passed over. 


oup A. 


Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
' II. English; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; Latin. 


oup B. 


Division IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astronomy; 
Geology. 


‘oup C. 


Division VI. Economics; Education; History; Political Science 
and Law; Sociology. 
VII. Philosophy; Psychology; Religion. 


Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named depart- 
ments, in Military Science, Hygiene (Physical Education A5) ; 
enough to make up a sum total of 64 hours. 


IJ. For THE Urrer Division’ 


_ Two hours of Physical Education (Activities). 


Sixty other hours, election subject to the following principles 

of distribution: 

a. Each student shall complete during each semester of his 
Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 hours) in 
each of three of the following nine departmental groups: 

I to VII, as above. 
VIII, Physical Education. 
IX, Military Science. 


b. Each student shall complete for graduation not less than 36 
hours of C and D work. 


These General Requirements are designed to protect the student 
ainst gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, especially 


*Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the 

| State of California to pass a course or an examination on the 
Constitution of the United States. This requirement may be 
met by Political Science B3b, or D 111. 
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during the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him | 
great deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to h 
interest. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wi 
dom for him to take advantage of the working organization of tl 
curricular program into sequences of courses, departments ar 
divisions, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as studer 
may avail himself in the process of securing an education. Cours¢ 
etc., are, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, readin 
reflection and independent study. 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of Engli 
used by the student will be weighed together with the soundness at 
completeness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted | 
upper division standing he must satisfy a committee of the college : 
his ability habitually to use English of good quality. A stude 
whose English is persistently slovenly or unacceptable may therefo 
be withdrawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuii 
commencement if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of 
senior year. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use | 
English lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy © 
the college generally to undertake the teaching of basic seconda’ 
school subjects. Moreover, since no specific course or courses ' 
English are now required for graduation, students who have wea 
ness in expressing themselves in their mother tongue should bear | 
mind the value of certain important courses offered by the Depa: 
ment of English. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


To each student the College strongly recommends the shapi' 
of a program of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Soph- 
more year, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the gre: 
fields of learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of t: 
preceding statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) di- 
ing the Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effc: 
in some one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful {: 
the effective organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pi 
gram of concentration in a particular field certain principles a 
methods of procedure have become established : 


1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sulicit 
Lower Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allil 
fields to ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully fe 
Upper Division work aimed at. 

2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hots 
of Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentratic; 
six of these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of thn 
must be taken during the Senior year. 
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3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
ading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is nec- 
sary—usually French or German; in some fields a command of 
oth is most desirable. It is very ‘much to the advantage of the 
udent to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 


4. Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the Col- 
ge the student’s program of concentration culminates in a final 
‘comprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which his 
centration lies. 


5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field a 
udent is working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
aring his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the student 
\ : consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 


The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec- 
mition of differences between fields of learning and between the 
dividualities of students that no summary statement of them 
iould be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter- 
ited in special fields is therefore directed to the following more 
ctended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. In 
\dition, certain pre-professional courses are also presented in 
ttline for the benefit of students who look toward teaching, en- 
neering, or medicine. 


| Most of the statements made in connection with concentration 
iould be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; the 
sgree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be deter- 
ined for the student by his adviser. 
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Division I — FINE ArTs 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND Music) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art :d 
music are offered by the College as contributions to personal (|- 
ture, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on je 
same basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied miic 
and art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, )f 
developing an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating create 
ideas worthy of expression. 

ApeLieD Art Work: This is divided into two branches to mt 
the student’s preference for Drawing and Painting, which Ik 
toward Fine Arts endeavors, or for Design and Crafts, which rete 
to the Industrial Arts and the home. In recognition of the in'r- 
dependence of Design and Drawing as the basis of all art train‘g, 
the fundamental courses in both subjects should be pursued eily 
in the college course. Theory courses must be included with i- 
vanced work in either branch of Applied Art study. 

The student will be expected to present his work in the e- 
partmental Exhibition at the end of each year. Upon the ci- 
pletion of the third year of study the student will be expectecto 
give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

AppLieD Music: The student may take music as a subjectf 
concentration in his course leading to the Bachelor of Arts dege. 
In addition to this it is possible to meet the requirements of 1¢ 
State Board of Education for the Special Credential in Music, wih 
enables those recommended by the College to teach music in 1¢ 
public elementary and secondary schools of the State of Califora. 
The student, whether concentrating in music or working toward 1¢ 
music credential should take the beginning harmony and sit 
singing courses in his first year; otherwise he may have difficty 
in completing the requisite courses in four years. | 

Each candidate for the Special Credential in Music must ye 
a satisfactory public recital in his major subject in Applied Mic. 
Other requirements are varied according to the type of crederal 
(General Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin,or 
Special Instruments) which is desired by the candidate. Compte 
information as to these requirements may be obtained from 1¢ 
Department of Music. 

The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit tow-d 
the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recommendatior® 
the Head of the Department of Music. This recommendatio1! 
based upon a system of proficiency tests given before an examing 
committee of the music faculty. In addition, the work in appe 
music must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmonyor 
Sight Singing to receive credit. A second year or more of cred 18 
possible when the applied music course is accompanied or precéé 
by second year harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum of vo 
half-hour lessons weekly is required. Proficiency tests are requed 
only of students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts deg?e: 
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Division II—ENGLIsH 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PuBLiCc ADDRESS) 


fae UISITES for undertaking concentration in English in Upper 

Division : 

. 1, Foreign Language: High School Latin,—not less than two 

years; a reading knowledge of French (or German). 

' 2. Proficiency in the use of English, whether oral or written; 

: a measurable mastery of the fundamental principles of 
literary criticism and interpretation. 

3. An intelligent acquaintance with the books of Reading 

List I. 


“we MEASURE OF ACHIEVEMENT Set up as a Standard: 


1. A general knowledge of the subject Literature, with par- 
ticular attention to major figures in the English field, such 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, and a some- 
what specialized knowledge of the English and American 
literature of the last two hundred years. 

2. a. <A general knowledge of English history—especially in 

its cultural aspects. 

b. A knowledge of English geography, topography, etc., 
as place and physical environment in relation to literary 
men and their works. 

’ 3. Some understanding of the more significant movements in 

the field of philosophy, especially as they apply in the realms 

| of literature and art. 

| 4, An intelligent acquaintance with a share of the great books 

[ of the world, particularly with those appearing in Reading 

Lists I and IL. 

5. a. An average of B or better in divisional courses of C or 
D rank. 

b. Acceptable evidence, in the form of a paper, of acheive- 
ment in the direction of one of the three: scholarly re- 
search, critical literary appreciation, or independent 
creation in prose or verse,- the paper to be produced 
during the course of the senior year. 


_ THE CoMpREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The success of the student 
i meeting the standard set up will be tested in a final Comprehensive 
Xamination at the close of the senior year. 
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Division III—ForreiGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
(FrencH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITaLtan, LATIN AND SPANISH) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 

A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete fil 
of foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the divisi, 
pursue work in the various departments of the division, there; 
concentrating in the division. Such a student should hold nc- 
credit bearing conferences from time to time with the divisioil 
faculty, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the genel 
field of foreign languages and literatures. 


CONCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS | 

A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the fore 
languages should have begun his study of that language befce 
entering college. Preparatory work in some other language is a 
a distinct advantage. 

Although the student is normally expected to concentrate 1 
only one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he shotl 
acquire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fies 
of literature represented in the division. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are requitl 
in the department concerned, in which at least a B average must 
maintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized w«« 
than is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Hons 
plan presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior vt 
a comprehensive examination will be required. 


LATIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to giva 
student a technical knowledge of the language and literature of s 
special interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions inti- 
ately connected with that literature. 

The student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaimaara 
with the Greek language and literature. It is not essential he- 
ever, in the lower division courses of Latin. 


RoMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
A student expecting to concentrate in the Romanic Langua's 
and Literatures should be fortified with a pre-knowledge of a 
and will find it much to his advantage to have begun the study f 
French or Spanish, or both, before entering college. 
Concentration in the Romanic Languages and Literatures 
designed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both ¢ 
language and literature of the student’s special interest; and secol, 
a considerable knowledge, represented by not less than two yes 
college work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 
A student who is well equipped in foreign language on enters 
college, is urged to take work in all three of the Romanic Languag. 
GERMAN 
Concentration in German is designed to give the student a tenol- 
edge of the language and of the German civilization as represem 
by the best works of literature. | 
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Division IV—BroLocicaL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BioLocy, BoTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


 OPpPpoRTUNITIES. 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, desert, 
yastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of sys- 
matic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate and 
versified supply of materials for class and laboratory and for 
yecial problems of a morphological or physiological nature. The 
ollege, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological col- 
ctions, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laboratory 
f the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during the 
immer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 

A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected 
\ have Biology Al, Botany B21, and Zoology Bll, 12 (or their 
juivalents), followed by an integrated program in either Botany 
- Zoology or both. Those concentrating in this division are ex- 
scted to participate in a non-credit bearing conference looking 
jward a comprehensive examination at graduation. A _ reading 
aowledge of German and French and a training in the physical 
‘ences are also expected according to the needs of the individual. 
‘I, Courses PREPARATORY TO: 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or higher 
lucation. Broad foundations in the biological and physical sci- 
ices, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field of 
meentration, are essential for those who anticipate professional 
ork in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biological 
tbjects and general science need basic courses in as many branches 
* science as possible. The following are also important: Plant 
hysiology and Taxonomy, Human Body, Entomology, Functional 
dology, Genetics and Bionomics. 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, field 
ology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Plant 
ety, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Problems, 
eology. 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For the 
‘st two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genetics, 
msiderable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geology. 
or landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechanical 
rawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. For 
restry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying. 


(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, and 
imitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. In- 
much as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of Em- 
‘yology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is recom- 
ended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botany is 
commended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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DivisiloN V—PuHysicaL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 


MATHEMATICS AND Puysics) 


The Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fre 
man and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educatio 
service: 


1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with scie, 
or scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through sur) 
courses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects : 
science, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme: 
human affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentatt 
of the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Mai 
ematics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy B1 and > 
ology Bl. 


4 

2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physi 

sciences during their collegiate years, whether for purposes} 

teaching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterpr» 

requiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an inters! 

in scientific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellii 
opportunities for concentration. 


Prereguisites for undertaking concentration in Physil 
Science : | 


1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importanceis 
such an understanding of the constitution and value of matter 
energy as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics d 
Chemistry. 


2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of sci 
tific reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This +l! 
mean mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged 11 
those planning such work in college complete trigonometry in Ish 
school. 


3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the stucit 
purposing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquir a 
reading knowledge of both French and German. The more is 
knowledge is gained during the high school years the better. 


CoNCENTRATION: Each one of the departments grouped in 1¢ 
Division has its own sequence of courses for the student cont 
trating in its section of the general field; but it also requires ‘)- 
plementary work in related departments. In addition, there re 
opportunities for concentration in fields that cross departmeal 
lines. The combinations and implications are too markedly i‘ 
vidual, however, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; {°Y 
must be worked out between the student and his adviser. 
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Division VI—SocliaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF Economics, Epucation, History, 
PoLiItICAL SCIENCE AND LAw, AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


CoNCENTRATION IN THE Division’: Although emphasis in the 
gram of a student concentrating in the Division is placed on an 
egrated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is 
pected that the student will obtain a broad understanding of the 
ntent and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this 
view he will include early in his course at least three of the four 
sic courses’ in the Division. He will maintain a “B” average in 
» social studies, will complete 24 hours in “C”’ and “D” courses 
the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will include 
i D251 and D252 in the social science of his more intensive 
dy. 

ForEIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student con- 
ntrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a reading 
owledge of French and German. Normally by the beginning of 
2 Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senior year, 
2 student is required to file with his Adviser a written certificate 
his ability to read French or German, issued by a member of the 
vision who has been designated to examine in those languages. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. The work of a candidate con- 
ntrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehensive 
amination, administered by the Division. This examination con- 
ts of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal the candi- 
te’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social sciences and 
sir interrelations, and (2) a more specialized examination to test | 
; mastery of the particular social science which the candidate 
s studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the compre- 
msive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integration of 
2 entire range of social studies included in his undergraduate 
ogram, the passing of both parts of this examination will exempt 
2 student from final examinations in social science courses at the 
d of his Senior year. 


The following courses offered by the Department of Educa- 
mn are considered to be part of the work of the Division of Social 
lences : 

Introduction to Education; History of Education. 

__ SUPPLEMENTARY Courses: In addition, the courses listed below, 
d other courses approved by the Division, may form a part of a 
ident’s program of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

| fe osophy of the State; History of Philosophy; Social Psy- 
ology. 

_ The attention of social science students is called to certain 


ne available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Clare- 
mnt. 


—_—_——_., 


0 departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social 
ence, 


conomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Al, Sociology B21. 
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Division VII—Puitosopny, PsycHoLocy aNp RELIGION 


A Succestep Course during the Lower Division years for th, 
proposing to concentrate in the Division: 


f 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year | 
Biology Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy. 
Chemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 
History Al or Political Economics Bll or Sociolo 

Science Al B21 : 
English Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
Religion Al Religion B 


Note: A reading knowledge of French and German is u- 
mately necessary for persons who undertake advanced gradue 
work in the field of the division. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE Division requires: 


1. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy C125 or C127; | 
Psychology B1; 
Religion C109. t 

2. The completion of forty hours in the division: eighta 
of these hours shall be taken in one of the depa- 
ments of the division; six of them shall be of D ra. 

3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisio! 
courses. | 

4. The passing of a comprehensive examination cover! 
the entire field of concentration at the close of 2 
senior year. | 


SS ee 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so essen- 

| to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, 
mona has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates 
enter the upper division work of engineering schools and to 
uate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two years 
1 take the same course regardless of the field of engineering 
itemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Hours 
ReeerOtere i anid ono. eos Se Sa 6or8 
ci a aR 6 
ithematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) ..W0002020020. eee 4 
STS I cle A EN 6 
se se ies DPI ES a et 10 or 7 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
IE ree cs hr ee ea ES os eG 
ES A ae 6 
ithematics B9 (Engineering Drawing) -200.0002.0.2.2eceeececceceeeeeeeeee 4 
TE IE SE eacie e e 10 
rr entre eer See a 6 
Junior YEAR 
ee ee ae 3 
a GEESE SG SSS ae tte, es ane ea 3 
EEN ae alka ll CAE Il eld i an Ne 6 
oe Cee ee eee 6 
aT 31) ye cress C8 a eee 10 
eon taaab ane ed tan 4 or 6 
SENIOR YEAR 

TS SSRN A ieee 6 
Ra Sal A SRS en on op Rue 6 
Meeeiis”. (Analytic Mechanics) i. nceenceseeeceeene 6 
aS REA a a RO a er le Bs 14 


In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at Bluff 
ke should be taken by all. 


» be taken by civil, structural and hydraulic engineers. 
» be taken by aeronautical and mechanical engineers. 
» be taken by electrical engineers. 
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A SUGGESTED PrE-MEDICAL CourRsE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi 
Education of the American Medical Association as unconditior 
requirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of t 
leading medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyo 
this minimum. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt. 
crowd the minimum requirements into two years of college work, t 
to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundatir 
The outline below indicates a curriculum which meets the requi: 
ments for graduation from Pomona College, and, it is believed, { 
entrance requirements of all medical colleges in the United States 


Freshman Year Junior Year 

Hours Chemistry, Organic (C110). ‘ 

Baelisn CA lLyGi oe vee 8 Physics (B2, B4)...... ae 
Chemistry, General (B3 or Zoology (D113, D114 or | 
BSB?) arco ine 6o0r8 °§ Di17) 2... ( 
*Mathematics Al ............. 6 Electives from Divisions 
Getman: or. French). 40 6 other than IV and Vg Ac 
Free: Hlectivess 2s a Gor4 Free elective 22.2... .cssecseeseeed 6¢ 
Senior Year 

Sophomore Year All elective. A major in eit) 


Hours Chemistry or Zoology may I 
Chemistry, Analytical (B6, B7) 6 completed. Subjects especi:) 


Zeology: €B11, Bi2) 22a. 6 recommended are Philosory 
PSYCHOLORY oc. cee ene ge 6 Sociology, Economics, Li 
Gérinat Of French 202). aes 6 guage and Literature, and F 


Mathematics or free elective....6 chology. 


A reading knowledge of both German and French is higllly F 
sirable. If one has been taken in High School, it is recommentd 
that the other be taken in college. High School work in Latin,,s 
well as French and German, is recommended for those planning ¢ 
medical course. High School trigonometry, physics and chemisy 
are also recommended. For one wishing to concentrate on ‘¢ 
chemical phases of the medical sciences, mathematics through d- 
culus should be taken in college. Some of the medical schools ‘¢ 
including physical chemistry in their curricula. Breadth of viv, 
culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and physi)- 
chemical sciences are the objectives of the pre-medical course. — 


*Pre-medical students who have not had trigonometry in High Scl0! 
are definitely required to take Mathematics Ala as a prerequisite ’ or 
Physics B2. It is recommended that all take the year’s werstn 
Mathematics Al. 
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A SUGGESTED Course FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to 
pply the information each intelligent citizen should have concern- 
zy one of the most important of our social institutions; they offer 
30 to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-professional 
ining. 

CerTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a cer- 
icate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher is 
iployed upon presentation to the county board of education of a 
alifying credential issued by the State Board of Education thru its 
mmission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credential to 
e candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candidate’s 
llege that he has completed the requirements laid down by the 
ute. Requirements vary for different certificates and those who 
ntemplate entering the teaching profession should make them- 
lves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bulletins 
the State Board of Education which may be had by application to 
e State Board in Sacramento. 


The more technical professional requirements are not usually 
et by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be satis- 
d by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Pomona 
llege, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teacher the 
portunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the funda- 
ental concepts of education as a social institution and of laying a 
oad foundation upon which future technical training may be 
ofitably built. 


A Succestep Procram for the prospective teacher: 


_ Freshman year: Academic courses preparatory to the credential 
view. 


| Sophomore year: Education B3; Psychology B1; further work 
the subject-matter to be taught. 


| Junior year: Education C104 a, b; Psychology C107’; further 
ork in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 


! Senior year: A selection from Psychology D217’; Education 
7 : Education D217. A rounding out of the subject-matter to be 
ight. 


e_—_—__. 


hese courses count technically as Education in all matters involving 
2dentials, 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF | 
PuysicaL EpucATION | 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year | 
Hours Hu 
Pachsh Aly. eee. 8 Zoology BS __...... 2s 
Chemistry *B3 soe a: 6 Sociology B21] 2.238 
Biology} Ab niche ee 6 Psychology Bl —... ae 
HycrenetAS (ue Ce eae 2 Music BS: 7 eee | 
Electives from divisions III, Electives :tig25 ae 9 o1( 
MEvor Vii Taine has Sor9 
Junior Year i 
our pe ees Bute ees : | 
sychology: C1IO/7 j2haS iG : 
Zoology C1O5 yee ae 3 Phy tel Eat Veoh | 
Physical Education C130... 3 Phy sical: Beucation “mt 
Physical Education C127, ysical Education C126. | 
Cie on pe be een Education D215 - .....2ye 
Physical Education C119 Physical Education D133 -. 
(for women) oo. Physical Education D131 .. 
Rducation Bae ee 3 Electives! cic 5 \d 
Electives in divisions other | 
than VT or Vio, Sor9 | 


6 units of required Physical Education Activities. | 
1For men who pian to get a special secondary credential at then 
of their fourth year Physical Education D219, 4 hours, and — 
D210, 4 hours, are required. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirabl 
any students who plan to go on to graduate research in 
Education. i 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


DESIGNATION OF CouURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a course 
dicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated by 
(as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; B 
urses are either those which follow the A course of earlier years 
the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses are 
vanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the 
wre difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B to 
and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course without 
evious work in the same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; those 
mbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those num- 
red over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standing. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 
e, 


In departments where one-hour courses are offered, two such 
irses should be completed to secure the counting of hours and 
dits toward graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general num- 
‘and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a com- 
n subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, however, 
y are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, B1b, although the course 
ends throughout the year, independent credit is given for the 
tk of the first semester and the first course may be followed by 
ae allied subject instead of the next course in the sequence. 


trance to the second semester course is by permission of the 
tructor. 


All courses are three hours each unless otherwise designated. 


Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two courses 
h the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneously 
ess the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or W), 
wing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 


8:00 9:00 10:00 11 :00 is FAG oa SiG 


Ve I II] V VIT IX ae, XITI 
| 8:00 9:00 10:30 1:15 2:15 S55 
hSee vy IV VI x XII XIV 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on that 
‘of the group. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 
ART 


A fee of $5 is charged for each hour of credit except in cou, 


Ala-Alb. Design. MR. BE: 
A study of the elements of design in primitive art and histi 
ornament, and their application to various types of original ci 
mercial designs. 2 hours. Class MW, V; laboratory, M, |! 
to 4:05 or A. | 


A2a-A2b. Drawing. MR. BE3 
Study of the theory of perspective with practice in out-¢) 
sketching. Still-life in pencil and work in pen-and-ink and c1 
ea ees 2 hours. Class, TTh, X; laboratory, TTh, / 
ZL or : 


Billa, B1lb. Advanced Drawing. MR. BE: 
In the first semester, cast drawing in charcoal followed by :1 
trait drawing from the model in the same medium. In the « 
ond, pictorial composition considered in relation to comme. 
design and illustration in charcoal, pen-and-ink, color. 2 he* 
Class, WF, IX, laboratory, WF, XI and XIII. . 


B15. Principles of Art Criticism. MR, BIG 
A study of art principles as applied in everyday life. Sec 
semester. 2 hours. WF, VII. | 


C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BIG 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study ofh 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. Theset 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afforia 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity forh 
development of individuality of manner. 2 hours. Class, | 
XIII; laboratory, WF, IX and XI. | 


D205a-D205b. Advanced Painting. MR. BiG 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures inclum 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finile 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 hours. Class ‘’ 
XIV laboratory. TTh, X, XII. | 


ASTRONOMY 


Bla-Blb. General Astronomy MR. WHILE 


A non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts oas 
tronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory P 
signed for students who have only elementary preparatic ' 


1In addition to the courses listed below there will be announc' 
time of registration certain inter-collegiate courses open for Po 
students offered under the auspices of Scripps College. 
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physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two hours a 
week; lecture and observatory amounting to one period a week. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. Two sections, VJ and VII. 


01-C102. Astronomy and Cosmogony MR. BRACKETT 


A course in the essentials of the subject, designed for students 
who have a working knowledge of analytic geometry and cal- 
culus and of the more important principles of physical science, 
including, in the second semester, a study of recent theories of 
cosmogony as compared with historical hypotheses. Classroom, 
two hours a week; lecture and observatory amounting to one 
period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. 1”. 


03a-C103b. The Sun and Other Galactic Stars. 
MR. BRACKETT and MR. WHITNEY 


A systematic study of the sun and its observable phenomena, in- 
cluding sunspots, prominences and various forms of radiation. 
The results of recent and contemporaneous work are integrated 
with the student’s own observations with the horizontal tele- 
scope, pyrheliometer, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope. Ob- 
servational study begun in the first semester continues through- 
out the year. At the same time systematic observation of cer- 
tain variable and binary stars is carried on, with construction of 
light curves and discussion of their classification and origin. 

The year course constitutes a comparative study of our sun 


a its relation to other stars of the universe. Laboratory fee, 
00. A. 


04. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, A. MR. WHITNEY 


Some phase of theoretical and practical astronomy, such as the 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude, with their appli- 
cations to marine and aerial navigation. Classroom, one hour a 
week; observatory work amounting to two hours a week. First 
semester. Fee, $5.00. 4. 


05. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, B. MR. BRACKETT 


A short course in Celestial Mechanics or the application of the 
principles of mechanics to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
with problems in the computation of orbits or the determination 
of the circumstances of eclipses. Elements of differential and 
ntegral calculus required. Second semester. JA. 


,, Note: Either courses D104 and D105 or course D106a-D106b 
will be offered each year according to demand, but both will not 
ordinarily be given. 


6a-D106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


A comprehensive study of solar physics and the position of the 
sun in the general classification of stars. Laboratory work with 
elescope, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope is accompanied by a 
study of modern theories of stellar evolution. 
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The applications of the spectroscope to stellar distances and) 
the interferometer to star diameters are also considered toget: 
with the relation between modern theories of atomic struct 
and the interpretation of stellar spectra. Laboratory fee, $) 
per semester. A. j 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy 


MR. BRACKETT and MR. WHIT! 


Investigation in a particular field such as variable stars or S2 
physics, or in some phase of astrophysics. Each semester. t 
4 hours. May be repeated for credit. Fee, $5.00 per semestery 


BIOLOGY 


id 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. 


MR. HILTON, MR. HITCHCOCK and assIsT#1 


A general course either for those who intend to take further wr 
in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be te 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botany 
zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamit 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, ‘tt 
onstration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the pric 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and inte’ 
of individuals or groups. Class, MW, VII; laboratory, @ 
trip, or demonstration MTWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. Fee, $6.00 
semester. 


C105. Bacteriology. MR. MN 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culturei 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequitt 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, J 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Brecag 
deposit, $5.00. Alternates with C107. (Omitted in 1931-1932 


C107. Genetics. MR. HITCH)C 


A non-laboratory course covering modern developments i'th 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatil ! 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race quesfl 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, provi 
and discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological Df 
First semester. J. Fee, $3.00. Alternates with Botany 14 


C108. Bionomics. MR. HIl0: 


A course in the history of biological progress, including mlet 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is op! ' 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological 0 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. 570! 
semester. 2 hours. MV’, I. | 
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BOTANY 


la-B21b. General Botany. MR. HITCHCOCK 


A general introductory course to the study of plant life, cover- 
ing the structure and life-processes of plants, and attempting to 
give a picture of plants as living organisms. A survey of the 
plant kingdom, giving the steps in the evolution series. Both 
laboratory and field work. Prerequisite: one year of high 
school or college laboratory science. Class, TTh, VI; labora- 
tory, Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 a semester. 


23. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 


A study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing 
the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpira- 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of 
biology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Botany B21. 
First semester. A. Two class periods and one laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternates with 
Biology C107. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


24. Mycology. MR. HITCHCOCK 


A brief survey of the fungi, with particular reference to those 
forms which are economically important. First semester. A. 
ey: hour, laboratory and field work, 2 periods. Laboratory 
ee, i 


25a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. HITCHCOCK 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Botany B21. First semester, Class, WF, III; labora- 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, III; laboratory, 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alter- 
nates with D127. 


27a, Di27b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 

_ of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 
fhe anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
2volutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
:volutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany B21. Class, 
WF, I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 a 
semester. Alternates with D125. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 

31. Botanical Problems. MR. HITCHCOCK 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
che department. Each semester. 1 to 3 hours. May be re- 


deated for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for regis- 
‘Tatton. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per hour of credit. 
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ZOOLOGY 


B3a-B3b. The Human Body. MR. GILCHR} 


A course in the structure and function of the human bo, 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must attel 
both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; laborato, 
Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. 


B11, B12. General Zoology. MR. HILT, 


A general course which deals with the classification, gene! 
habits and distribution of animals. The first semester consids 
the invertebrates, in the second attention is given to the ba- 
boned animals. Class, TTh, IJ; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:), 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each. | 


C105. Anatomy. MR. GILCHRI 


The gross structure of the mammal body, with especial refereie 
to man. Laboratory includes a study of the human skeleton < 
a dissection of the cat or other mammal. Prerequisite: Zooliy 
B3 or B12. First semester. Class, M, I/I; laboratory, WF, i 
and four hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


C110a, C110b. Functional Zoology. MR. GILCHRI 


A study of living animals. The first semester deals with G- 

_ eral and Comparative Physiology; the second semester consids 
problems of Experimental Zoology, such as_heredity, devel- 
ment, regeneration of form. Prerequisite: College Biola 4 
Zoology. Two hours. A. 


C118. Entomology. MR. HILT 


A general course in the structure and classification of itfbebs 
Each student makes his own collection for identification @ 
study. Prerequisite: Zoology Bll. Second semester. A. 7H 
oratory fee, $6.00. ( Onieas in 1931-1932). 


D113. Histology. MR. HILT 
The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especiy 
of vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerel- 
site: Zoology B3 or Zoology Bll, B12. First semester. Cis, 
T, IV. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboraty 
periods. Laboratory fee, $8.00. ie 

D114. Neurology. MR. HILIN 

' A general consideration of the structure and functions of \¢ 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. fF: 
requisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Labi 
tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Te 
oratory fee, $6.00. | 


D117a, D117b. Embryology. MR. GILCHIT 
The first semester deals with maturation, fertilization and ely q 
development. The second semester is concerned with the i 
mation of organs. Prerequisite: Zoology B3 or Bll and 
Class, A; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00 eft 
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1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


eviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
gical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
met hour. F, I. 


§. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON and MR. GILCHRIST 


‘his course is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake 
pecial work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, An- 
tomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local insects 
r other animals or they may be of a general nature dealing with 
fe functions and structures. Either semester. 2 to 3 hours. A. 
fay be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per hour. 


CHEMISTRY 


,Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBINSON 


ntended especially for those who are planning no further work 
1 chemistry, but with Chemistry B2 may serve as preparation 
or advanced courses. Presents our present-day concepts of the 
ature of matter and its behavior, the origin of these concepts, 
nd the place of chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory. V. 
‘ee, $2.00 each semester to defray expenses of lecture demon- 
trations. 


B2b. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. MISS OTIS 


‘o accompany or to follow Chemistry Al. Intended, in lieu of 
hemistry B3, for those who are planning further science work. 
aboratory work similar to that of B3, with assigned prob- 
sms and studies. Each semester, one hour; or the entire course 
B2) may be taken in one semester, 2 hours. Laboratory, 7 or 
h; or TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 or $10.00. 


‘B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemistry. 
: MR. ROBINSON and MIss OTIS 


. foundation course for those who are planning further work 
1 science. Entrance chemistry is prerequisite, except by the 
onsent of the instructors. Class, TTh, IV; laboratory, T or 
th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


_ Qualitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHTON 


‘Terequisite: Chemistry B3 or Al and B2. Laboratory practice 
| systematic analysis of anions and cations, and studies in the 
tinciples of chemical behavior. First semester. Class, 7, JJ; 
boratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHTON 


‘0 be preceded by Chemistry B6. Laboratory practice in the 
mpler volumetric and gravimetric methods of analysis, studies 
t these methods and problems involving chemical calculations. 
‘econd semester. Class, T, JJ; laboratory, H/F, 1:15-4:10. Lab- 
‘atory fee, $10.00. 
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C110a, C110b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINS, 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B3 or Al and B2. In the first semesi: 
a survey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and thr 
characteristics, both aliphatic and aromatic; in the second s¢- 
ester, more complex compounds, studies in synthetic methc), 
problems of structure, and applied organic chemistry. Chi 
VII; laboratory, 1:15-4:10, T, W, 4 or 5 hours. Labo f 
$6.00 or $10.00 each semester. 


C111. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHTS 


A continuation of B7, designed to give the student a more cc- 
prehensive knowledge of the theory and practice of volume 
and gravimetric analysis. Either semester. Class, Th, I/; labo - 
tory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


D113. Special Analytical Methods. THE ST/f 


Consent of instructor required. Opportunity for the studento 
familiarize himself with methods not covered in B7 and C1, 
such as micro-chemistry, spectroscopy, organic analysis, fi 
analysis, etc. Laboratory and conference, A. Each semesi, 
2 or 3 hours. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $'0 
per hour. 


D114. Advanced Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSY 


Prerequisite: Chemistry C110b. Opportunity for additional stly 
in the theory and laboratory methods of organic chemis/. 
Laboratory and conference, A. Each semester, 2 or 3 how. 
May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $5 00 per hour. | 


D115a, D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS (1S 


Prerequisites: Chemistry B7 and C110, or consent of instruct. 
Lectures and reports, and qualitative and quantitative expl- 
ments on the chemistry of the materials and life-processes) 
organisms. The fundamental principles of human nutrition /¢ 
included. Class, WF, IJI; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboraty 
fee, $6.00 each. 13 


D119a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. © MR. LEIGHIN 


First semester :—Prerequisite : A C course in either chemiy 
or physics. A general review of elementary physical chemis). 
Second semester :—Prerequisite : Chemistry D119a, differer: 
and integral calculus. More intensive study in special fields, ¥ 
emphasis on the principles of thermodynamics. Class, MW; 
laboratory, AZ, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 


Di21a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE st iF 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in is 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, : we 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in th- 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One hour. « — 
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01a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


Opportunity for the properly qualified student to gain some 
acquaintance with investigational methods used in the field of 
Chemistry. Problems in physical, analytical, organic or biolog- 
ical chemistry may be undertaken, with the consent of the 
instructor under whom the student wishes to work. 2-6 hours. 
A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Fees, $3.00 
per hour. 


CLASSICS 


GREEK 
1-Blb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scien- 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature ; 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. JJ. 


Ola, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. 


MR. ROBBINS 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the New 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular fea- 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for credit in 
successive years. [X. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


LATIN 
a-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and the 
‘Romanic languages. VII. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 


Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VI. 


05a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 


Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
‘Te-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
‘Latin. A. One hour. 


(07a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 
‘Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 
‘opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. J/I. 
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D1i09a,D10%b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBE; 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years:, 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his, 
ical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated ) 
credit in successive years. In 1931-1932, sequence b. IV. 


EcoNomics 


ASa-ASb. Accounting. MR. DE RYt 


A study in theory and method, developing from the bala 
sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike the consti: 
tion and interpretation of financial records. MF VII, and 7) 


Pd 


W, 1:15-4:05. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 


Blia-B1lb. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNG 


The basic course in the general principles of Economics, 2 
quired for students expecting to emphasize the study of b 
nomics, and prerequisite for upper division courses in Econ1 
ics. Economics A5 not prerequisite for Economics Bll. ‘i 
sections. J, IIT. 


B29. Statistical Methods. MR. DE RY( 


A study in method, in which it is sought to develop a crita 
attitude toward published statistics and to equip the student yh 
such processes of analysis and presentation as will enable hinic 
think in numerical terms. Second semester. S, JJ. Laboraty 
periods, Th and F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


C105. Money and Banking. MR. DE RYE 


Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the Pat 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to suyly 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. iL 
C106. Public Finance. MR. DUN(N 
Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and finaral 
administration, with special attention to the theory and prac 
of taxation. Second semester. JV. | 


y 


C109. Transportation Problems. MR. DE RYKE 


An _ historical and analytical study of transportation princis 
and problems, with particular reference to railway transpoa- 
tion in the United States. Second semester. VJ. Offerecit 
alternate years. Given in 1931-1932. 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DUN(N 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and (!- 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, inclucg 
some study of cooperative organizations. First semester. /: 
Prerequisite: Economics A5, or equivalent. | 
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20. Public Utility Economics. MR. DE RYCKE 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problems in 
the United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon the eco- 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, regulation 
and valuation. Second semester. VJ. Offered in alternate years. 
(Omitted in 1931-1932). 


11. Investments. MR. DE RYCKE 


A study of investment and investment credit, and of the institu- 
tions utilized to facilitate the transfer of savings to permanent 
employment as capital. Together with C105 this course is de- 
signed to afford a view of the financial organization of society. 
Prerequisite: Economics C110. Economics C105 recommended. 
Second semester. V. 


15. Principles of International Trade. MR. DE RYCKE 


Principles and structure underlying international economic rela- 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. First semester. I’. 


16. Agricultural Economics. MR. G. S. BURGESS 


A study of the application of economic principles to certain 
problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
marketing and prices. Second semester. JI. 


17. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
Enrollment restricted to those expecting to concentrate in Social 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor. First 
semester. VJI. 


19. Monopolies and Trusts. MR, G, S. BURGESS 


A study of the economic and legal status of monopolies. First 
‘semester. JIT. 


‘§2, Economic Theory. MR. DUNCAN 


‘The special topics studied vary from year to year, and will in- 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its de- 
velopment. The course aims to synthesize the student’s work in 
‘Economics and culminates in the comprehensive examination re- 
quired for those whose field of intensive study is Economics. 
‘Second semester. 3 hours. A. 


EDUCATION 
. Introduction to Education. MR. DOUGLASS 
KA course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
American school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
‘day education are examined and certain approaches to a solu- 


tion of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent 
Pee rusite for Education C104, D215, D217. Second semester. 
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C104a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICH) 


The development of educational theory and practice from } 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the sex 
semester to make a comparison of the established system ir 
American and typical European countries. V/JI. 


D210. Practice Teaching in Music and Physical Education’ 
MR. DOUG!5: 


Exercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferees 
with the supervisor being a feature of the work. The cours is 
open to those completing credential requirements during ae 
current year. 4 hours. Each semester. A. j 


D215. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUG!55 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and pe- 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high sch)l, 
the senior high school and the junior college. First semevr, 
Tl, ty. 


D217. Problems of Education. MR. DOUG)SS 


Stress is placed upon current educational questions and lit2- 
ture. Students may consider individual problems, 2 or 3 he’s. 
Second semester. A. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


ENGLISH 


Writing and Speech are emphasized features of all Lo: 
Division courses. Persons who have in mind to concentrat in 
English should complete Reading List I before the beginniny! 
the Junior year. 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. : 
THE DEPARTMENTAL ST¥ 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpra- 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the mre 
important literary types; instruction and practice in wrilg 
and speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departmeal 
courses. Men: IVF, I; section meetings at JJ. Women: 7h, 
IT; section meetings at J. | 


B3. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMP’N 


A general course, including some consideration of Shakespez’s 
life and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, pe 
chief stress falling, however, on a study of the greater pys 
with a view to enabling the student to read Shakespeare t 
sympathetic appreciation. Second semester. J’. | 


B5a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HOW'D 


Wide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry id 
essays especially, with lectures on its significance as an ea 
pression and interpretation of general English life. Registra)! 
limited to twenty-five persons. J//. 
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, B7b. Types of Drama. MR. DAVIS 


Studies in the great periods of dramatic achievement from the 
jlassic Greek to the present day with as extensive reading as 
ime will permit. Offered to men and women in alternation; in 
931- 1932 registration is limited to twenty-five men. VJI. 


, B9b. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. HARRIS 


iidics in various phases, as tale, romance, novel and short- 
tory, through which fiction writing has passed from medieval 
imes to our own. Offered to men and women in alternation; 
n 1931-1932 registration is limited to twenty-five women. lJ. 


, Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
MISS PRINCEHOUSE 


The theory and technique of character presentation as found in 
elected plays. The course looks toward character-interpreta- 
ion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor must 
ve secured before registration for this course. Each semester. 


4, , B2tb. English Composition. 
MR. HOWARD and MR. FRAMPTON 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with oppor- 
unity for practice in such special forms as the short story and 
he essay—certain journalistic types being included in the second 
semester. J)’. 


} ADVANCED COURSES 


iN substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I 
s most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper 
Division courses. 


1, Chaucer. MR. LINCOLN 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
soet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
The peculiarities of Chaucerian English will receive consider- 
‘ble attention. First semester. V. 


3a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MC CULLEY 
The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 
‘emporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
‘nd romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings 
f the English novel ; the spread of the romantic movement in 
‘Ingland and on the Continent. Registration limited to twenty, 
he permission of the instructor being prerequisite. IV. 
5 a,C105b. American Literature. MR. LINCOLN 
he literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex- 
‘Tession of our national characteristics and sentiments. Of- 


ered to men and women in alternation; in 1931-1932 registration 
s limited to men. VJ. 
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C107. Contemporary Poetry. MR. LINCO) 


A course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry vt 
directed practice in the writing of verse. First semester. J! 


C111. The Short Story. MR. FRAMP1\ 


Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of C 
temporary short-stories. First semester. JV. 


C112. The Essay. MR. HAI 


A writing course with some study of recent essay literatr 
Second semester. V. 5 


C117a, C117b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
MR. FRAMPIN 


Lectures and readings tracing the historical development f 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the wk 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through 5 
decline to the closing of the theatres. V/JI. a 


D122. Modern English. MR. Dil 


A study of the forms and usages of present-day English, vi 
considerable attention to their historical development from tii's 
as remote at least as the Chaucerian period. Prerequisite: Er 
lish C101. Second semester. V. ia 


D125. Shakespeare. MR. MC cuLY 
A study of the great tragedies. Second semester. A. | 


D127. Literary Criticism. _ MR. FRAMPIN 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies f 
outstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised ce 
ical writing. Second semester. T, X and XII, and F,1X. 


D201a,D201b. The Great Victorians - - and their successor: 
MR. MC CULLEY and MR. LINCCN 

The Victorian spirit and point of view as expressed by its “mat 
prophets”; the reactions that heralded our present-day tem! 
and outlook. Prerequisite: English C103 or an equivalent. I 


D215a,D215b. The Development of English Literature. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STiF 


Lectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed towaria 
synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of liti- 
ture and allied subjects; the course culminates in the com> 
hensive final examination required of persons concentrating! 
English. Prerequisite: English C103 (a grade of B or better) 
an equivalent. Registration for the second semester is coil 
tioned upon a grade of B or better in the first. M, XJ and /, 
ATI and XIII. . | 
j 
i 
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30. Creative Writing. MR. FRAMPTON 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
natters and fields of literary interest. Second semester. T, X 
nd X/I, and F, 1X. 


FRENCH 
-Alb. Elementary. MR. JONES and MRS. BISSIRI 


stress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
ranslation of French prose; dictation, conversation and easy 
omposition. Four sections. J/, VJ, VII. 


-B3b. Intermediate. MRS. BISSIRI and MISS COGAN 


vontinuation of the grammar. Readings from nineteenth century 
iovelists; selections from Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, and 
thers. Four sections, //, JJ/, VII. 


-B4b. Grammatical Analysis. MRS. BISSIRI 


in intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idiomatic 
'rench, original compositions, conversation, reading of con- 
emporary French. Class conducted largely in French. Pre- 
equisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 hours. WF, IX. 


§. Classic Drama. MR. JONES and MRS. BISSIRI 


\ study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliére, with 
ollateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Prerequisite: 
‘rench B3 or equivalent. First semester. I. 


6. Seventeenth Century Prose. MRS. BISSIRI 


itudy of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Descartes, Pascal, 
sossuet, Fénelon, Mmes. de Sévigné, La Fayette and Main- 
snon; lectures and collateral study in French upon the age 
if Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted in 
french. Second semester. V. 


7a-C107b. French Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


’ractical course in French conversation based on modern 
olloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and B4 or equiv- 
lent. l hour. T or Th, X. 


19, Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JONES 


. Critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
sntury, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and 

Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by members 
if the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Required 
or French major unless D111 is taken. First semester. JV. 
Omitted in 1931-1932). 


0. Romantic School. MR. JONES 


in intensive study of the French poets of the early nineteenth 
entury. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Musset, and 
thers. Collateral readings and lectures upon the period. Pre- 
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requisite: French C105 and C106. Required for French ma: 
oS D112 is taken. Second semester. IV. (Omitted in Wy. 
1932). 


D111. Le Moyen Age. MR. Jon 
Poetry of the middle Ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. L- 
tures upon the literary history of the period. Required t 
French major unless D109 is taken. First semester. JV. 


D112. La Renaissance. MR. Jo?s 
Ronsard and the Pléiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetryf 
Marot. Lectures. Required for French major unless D110s 
taken. Second semester. JV. 


D115. French Phonetics. MRS. BIS\J 


An advanced course for improving the technique of French - 
pression. First semester. 2 hours. T, XII, XIV. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 


Bla, Blb. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODF(D 


Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: Bh 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; lab«- 
tory or field work, one period a week, Class, WF, I; lab«- 
tory, W or Th, 1: 15-4: 15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 a semester. 


B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFWD 


Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Est 
semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 hours. A. Laboraty 
fee, $4.00. 


C105. Crystallography. MR. WOODF'D 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless tain 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of Chr 
istry or of Physics. First semester, 2 hours. WF, V. 


C110. Petrology. MR. WoopF.D 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequis’: 
Geology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class 
two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. | 


C107a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFD 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Zoolsy 
Bll. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; 1 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Lab® 
tory fee, $6.00 a semester. Given alternate years. if 
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04. Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of three or 
six weeks. 3 or 6 hours. A. 


11-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory periods, 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second 
semester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
semester. Given alternate years. (Omitted 1931-1932). 


30, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOODFORD 
3hours. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


GERMAN 


a-Alb. Elementary German. MISS WAGNER 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gram- 


mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and literature. 
IIT, 


3. Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 
Two years of German in one year. 6 hours. ed Sa 


'-B3b. Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 


More advanced German language study through intensive read- 
ng and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
*xtended reading in the field of the student’s individual interest. 
vontinued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
in understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 


witzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. JJ. 
9a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth 


Century. MISS WAGNER 


“he drama since the time of Goethe. The evolution of the novel 
n the 19th century with special reference to modern prose fiction. 
oo and papers. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. 


‘3a-C113b. German Literature and Life. 


survey of German life and thought. Contemporary art and 
istory. Works of general interest such as the N ibelungenlied, 
ae lyrics of the troubadours, the writings of Martin Luther and 
ome of the best modern German since the Reformation. Pre- 
quisite: German B3 or equivalent. (Omitted in 1931-1932), 


3. Goethe and His Times. 
ither semester. 4, (Omitted in 1931-1932). 
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HisTory 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. | 
MR. PITMAN and MR. Coo} 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to t 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is pa 
to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces | 
change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understandi: 
of contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is n¢. 
mally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Two st 
tions: HTT. 


B7a-B7b. English History. MR. PITMA 


A survey of the development of the main features of civili:: 
tion in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid up) 
the evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms 3 
well as the growth of political institutions. Thus the cow: 
is largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. Fit 
semester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Brita 
and the Empire since 1660. JI. 


B8. The Westward Movement in American History. 
MR. COO: 


A study of the process of settling frontier areas in Amera 
since the beginning of colonization in America and of the - 
fluence of frontier environments upon the various aspects f 
American civilization—political, diplomatic, economic, and socl. 
Second semester. J. 


C113a, C113b. Modern European History. MR. COCE 


Following an introductory survey of the forces operating# 
the society of the eighteenth century a study is made of ¢ 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The devel’ 
ment of European nations is traced in its political and cultul 
aspects with emphasis upon international relations, the Wc 
War, the League, and problems of reconstruction. First sens: 
ter to 1878; second semester 1878 to the present. V/JJ. 


Clt7a, Cli7b. ~The History of the Greeks and Romans. | 
MR. ROBEIS 


Grecian civilization from its establishment until the Roman (+ 
quest, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of 1€ 
Eternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed wi 
the civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. V 


D119.American Diplomatic History. MR. COKE 


An examination of American policy in such matters as neutrity 
and freedom of the seas, fisheries, commercial relations, ae 
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Monroe Doctrine, recognition of new governments, expatriation 
and protection of citizens abroad, immigration, disarmament, 
arbitration and international associations. First semester. J. 


125a-D125b. Economic and Social History of the 
United States. MR. PITMAN 


A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditions 
which helped determine the character and importance of the 
major political and social problems of American colonial and 
national history. Attention is given to the economic foundations 
of American imperialism. Lectures, investigation of topics, and 
reports. A. 


132. Development of Social Classes in the United 
States. MR. VOORHIS 


A study of the social and economic forces in American life 
which have brought about the dominance of various social 
classes at different periods in the history of the nation; and a 
consideration of the evolution of the United States from a 
nation dominated by the presence of a frontier of free land to 
a nation laboring with the complexities of a highly industrial- 
ized civilization. Second semester. T, VI; Th.4-6. 


251, D252. The History Guild. mr. prrmMaN and MR. COOKE 


An association of students and teachers into which seniors con- 
centrating in historical studies are invited. Opportunity is of- 
fered to synthesize previous studies with directed reading in 
areas of historical literature not covered in formal courses. 

Historiography, schools of interpretation, inter-relations of the 
Social Sciences, and methodology will be within the scope of 

interest. 2-4 hours. A. 


IFALIAN 


31a-B31b. Elementary. MR. JONES 
. Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciation. 
_ Composition and dictation. XJ. 


133. Boccaccio and Petrarch. MR. JONES 


Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boccaccio. 
Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A. 


134. Dante. MR. JONES 


Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pur- 
_Gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports in 
‘Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. A. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STAF 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for work i 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered wit 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as ey 
denced by their previous preparation. Beginning with the yea 
1932-33 this course or its equivalent will be prerequisite to furthe 
work in the department. To be offered at two periods and in ¢ 
many sections in each period as the registration calls for. IV an 


B3a, B3b. Algebra. MR. JAEGE 
Fundamental operations and quadratic equations; complex nur 
bers; ratio, proportion and variation; binomial theorem; eli 
mentary functions; series; logarithms; theory of equations. Pri 
requisite: One and one-half years of high school algebra. VI. 


SB11. Surveying. MR. TAYLO 
Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mal . 
ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given durin 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pri 
requisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 hours. | 

H 


C115a-C115b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
MISS BERRY and MR. JAEGE 


A continuation of Mathematics B13. (Catalog of 1930-1931 
I and IV 


D119. Theory of Equations. MR. JAEGE 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations, employing d! 
terminants, elimination and linear transformations. First seme 
ter. | 

| 

D120. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGI 
A general course in the theory and solution of differential equ 
tions. Second semester. JJ. 


D121a-D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLC 


Some of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, elipt 
integrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theoret 
ae Theorem, and Fourier’s series. JIU. (Omitted m 193 
1932). 


D127a-D127b. Projective Geometry. MR. ine 


A study of the principles of projective geometry, with speci 
attention to the foundations of geometry. JJ. 
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GRAPHICS 


’a, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic 
projection, and the making and interpreting of working draw- 
ings. lor 2 hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Fee, $2.00 per hour. 


a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Engineering A2 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 hours. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10 Fee, 
$2.00 per hour. 


12a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 2 
hours. 77h or F. 1:15-4:10. Fee $2.00 per hour. 


Micitary SCIENCE 


The college maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 

verve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National 
tense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students for 
itions of leadership in time of national emergency. The courses 
ude classroom instruction covering the basic technical knowledge 
uired for appointment as commissioned officers of the United 
tes Army and military drills designed to improve the posture 
physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed 
‘n the development of qualities of leadership, and the poise 
uired by the student and his practical experience in the art of 
amand may be applied in many walks of life. Students who suc- 
sfully complete the four-year course will be tendered commis- 
hs as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


‘The instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
iny detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. The 
‘ipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28-piece band 
an ample supply of weapons including rifles, automatic rifles, 
hine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes Mortar, all of which 
' available for the use of students without cost. Allowances of 
inunition for target practice are also furnished without charge. 


The four-year course is divided into the basic course, consisting 
the first two years, and the advanced course, consisting of the 
ik of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either course is 
‘antary but, when a student has elected either the basic course or 
advanced course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
‘requisite for graduation. Students who have had military train- 
' in junior units of the R. O. T. C. may be admitted to advanced 
liding. In general two years work in a junior R. O. T. C. unit 
’ be required for admission to the second year basic course and a 
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minimum of three years work in a junior unit for admission to tl 
first year of the advanced course. 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students wt! 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligatic 
for military service nor does it interfere with the student’s partic 
pation in sports. Uniforms are issued without charge to studen 
enrolled in the basic course. 

Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected student 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who ent) 
into an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp for’ 
period of six weeks. In consideration of this agreement studen 
receive from the government cash allowances equivalent to 
scholarship of about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses 
connection with the summer camp, including transportation to at 
from camp, are provided by the government. 


Ala-Alb. First Year, Basic Course. MAJOR FECHI 


National Defense Act and the R. O. T. C.; military courtesy ar 
discipline; military hygiene and first aid; close and extend) 
order drill an ceremonies; rifle marksmanship; scouting ai 
patrolling. 1% hours. Class, M, J; Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


B3a-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. CAPTAIN BACC 


Automatic rifle; musketry; drill and command; scouting a’ 
patrolling; combat principles of the rifle squad. 1% pow 
Class, S, VI, or F, 1X. Drill, M, 1:15-3203, 


C105a-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. CAPTAIN BACC 


Map reading and military sketching; interpretation of aer 
photographs; drill and command; machine guns; 37mm gun a 
trench mortar; combat principles of the rifle section and Dt 
toon. 3% hours. J/I or VII and M, 1:15-3:05. 


D107a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced Course. 
MAJOR FECH’ 


Infantry weapons; military law and Officers’ Reserve Corps tt 
ulations; military history and policy ; military correspon er: 
and administration; field engineering and camouflage; drill a 
command to qualify the student to perform the duties of plato! 
and company commanders; combat principles of the rifle al 
machine gun companies and howitzer platoon. 3% hours. 1V a 
M, 1:15-3:05. | 


Music . 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION | 
Ala-Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALL 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary tria, 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tor’: 
Harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite : Elementary ) 
edge of the pianoforte. Two sections, J/I, IV. 
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\-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. 

4 study of scale tones and their relationships. Rhythmic, melo- 
lic, and simple harmonic dictation, with a view to discriminative 
istening and proficiency in sight reading. Students majoring in 
music are expected to take this course simultaneously with Al, 
vith which it is closely correlated. V’. 2 hours credit. 


-B3b. History and Appreciation. MR. ALLEN 


\ course tracing the development of music from ancient times 
o the present; biographical sketches of famous composers with 
, description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid in ap- 
wreciation, are given frequently. Illustrations on the victrola and 
luo art piano. 2 hours. MF, XI. 


-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALLEN 


secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
thords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encour- 
ged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
aelodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


-Béb. Advanced Dictation. 


\ continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chords and 
aodulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony. To 


ve taken simultaneously with B5 by music majors. Prerequisite 
\2, IX, MF. 2 hours. 


/7a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLEN 


A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an 
im to develop technique in voice leading. Two and three part 
nyentions. Creative work in the simple forms of Free Com- 
osition is undertaken during the course. Prerequisite: Music 


5.9 VI. 


3a-C113b. Orchestration. MR. CLOKEY 


4 study of orchestral instruments, their capabilities and limi- 
ations, and their use singly, and in groups; arranging of com- 
-ositions for Symphony; “American” and “Theatre” Orches- 
ta; the study of scores; the theory and practice of conducting. 
“his course is especially designed to meet the needs of a student 
esiring the State Certificate. Prerequisite: Music BS. JJI. 


)8a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 
idvanced original work in the shorter free styles followed by 
1e Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 

9. Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 


selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
if developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
‘rief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
graphy of material. First semester. 2 hours. A. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


1. Class Instruction (No special fees). 


B7a, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LYM) 


The study and production of choral music, especial attention >- 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt Wh, 
and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sj. 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir andjs 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and jj- 
days from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays fin 
11:30 to 12:20. 1 hour. The course may be repeated for crét. 


B9a-B9b. Ensemble Playing. MR. UNIA(E 


The principles of ensemble playing approached through pracfe, 
with emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm d 
tone quality; practice in conducting from complete and a- 
densed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance weel’; 
one hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit. A. 


D110. Church Music. MR, cLoiy 


The history and traditions of the various liturgical and 11- 
liturgical church services of today; the best means of interpt- 
ing them. Registration limited to advanced students in orin 
and voice. Two lecture-laboratory periods per week. One bir 
credit. Second semester. A. | 


4 
{ 
1 


II. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied music under individual instruction ill 
be enrolled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree (ly 
upon the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Exari- 
ing Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the ‘b- 
sequent favorable action of the Classification Committee. “ls 
recommendation is based upon the degree of ability and advae- 
ment shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in app? 
music must be accompanied or preceded by Al or A2. A secid 
year or more of credit is possible when the applied course is acc! 
panied or preceded by B5 or B6. A minimum of two half-fur 
lessons weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allord. 
No college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grl¢: 
(As many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests allovig 
them to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advise to 
confer with the Head of the Department regarding eligibility > 
credit.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music mae 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the studer !s 
able to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade wor! 
any subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. 10 
ficiency tests are required only of students desiring credit tov! 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. | 
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Je MR. LYMAN 
rin MR. CLOKEY 
1 MR. OLIVE 
qn MR. UNIACKE 
if MR. GRAY 
-estral Instruments MR. GRAY 


‘Lessons on other string or wind instruments may be arranged 
t\rivately through the office of the Music Department. 


| PHILOSOPHY 


.' Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 


| study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
th special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 
d use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
ductive fallacies. Each semester. VJ. 


Ethics. MR. DENISON 


' study of the nature of morality, the problem of human free- 
m, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of social 
id individual judgments on moral questions. An examination 
‘ conscience and reason. First semester. V. 


la, C125b. History of Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


‘study of the main currents of thought from the earliest Greek 
‘inkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is 
(signed to be a general and cultural introduction to philosophy 
jrough history. J. 


l.. Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


‘1 introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
jilosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
Gerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology 
id a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
‘cond semester. V. 


|’. Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DENISON 


4 study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exami- 
ition of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in their 
‘entific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleology, 
(ative evolution, and the place of man and value in the order. 
st semester. VJ. 


1’. Theory of the Self in Contemporary Philosophy. 
MR. IREDELL 


‘critical survey of contemporary views about the nature of the 
sf, considering such problems as the definition of the term, 
t: nature of self-knowledge, and the place of selves in reality. 
‘st semester. VII. 
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D122. Philosophy Since 1900. MR. DENI 


A_ study of contemporary philosophic thought through sg, 
of the main modern thinkers with special reference to| 
dominant ideas of the civilization of today. First semester. | 


D124. Philosophy of Religion. MR. DEN) 


An examination of the human aspects and the metaphy: 
foundations of religion, the relation between scientific and: 
ligious conceptions of God, the world and immortality. Sei: 
semester. JV. | 


D132. Philosophy of State and Law. MR. DEN)) 
A philosophical study of the nature and function of the \\ 
and its basis in human nature, together with an examinic 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order ol 
ternationalism and of law. Background in Social Psycholog: 
Political Science required. Second semester. JV. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 
MEN AND WOMEN 


A student may count toward graduation not more than'r 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lire 
Division years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester 1 
ing his Upper Division years. | 
C126. Community Health. MISS KEIE 


A brief survey of the field of public health in the United Ste 
Environment and other contributory causes of disease; coe 
vation of child life. Modern scientific hygiene and the cor: 


tion of the total health teaching program. First semeste 
hoursie:] Tawi. 


C127. Playground Theory and Activities. MR. HIT 


A study of the organization of the school and the public 3) 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of games best ste 
for elementary use. A study of the more complex gamesth 
organization of tournaments, and the arrangement of schecle 
A study of school and public programs of play, and thet 
struction of school and public play grounds. 2 hours. if 
semester, WF, IX. | 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KE-E 


The biological interpretation of play and the function of pli i 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of 2 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out pte 
habits, attitudes and judgments. Second semester. 2 [i 
TTA. ! 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS BIGIO' 


Body structure considered in relation to problems of phie 
education; the mechanics of joint movement and its applic! 
in selected activities. Second semester, J. | 
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1. Theory and Application of Remedial Exercises. 
| MISS BIGELOW and MR. STREHLE 


tudy and treatment of functional and structural abnormal an- 
tomical conditions. Laboratory work including prescription of 
ecial exercises, methods of examination, and massage. Pre- 
lquisite: C130. First semester MW, I; and laboratory A. 


3. History and Principles of Physical Education. 
MR. NIXON 


imited to Seniors majoring in Physical Education. Second 
emester. VII. 


6. Physiology of Exercise (Applied Physiology) 
MISS BIGELOW 


“he application of human physiology to physical education ac- 
‘vities. Problems in the phenomena of muscle function, fatigue, 
utrition, circulation, coordination, growth, and training. Second 
emester 77h, IV ; and laboratory wa: 


MEN 


‘tudents are assigned to courses in sports, gymnastics, or cor- 
(ve exercises according to their needs as determined by 
vical examinations and physical efficiency tests. Complete free- 
) in the choice of activities is permitted only to men who main- 
iacceptable standards in health, physical development, and phys- 
2efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the Depart- 
«: are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self de- 
12 OF gymnastics, and proficiency in such fundamental activities 
‘inning and jumping. 


‘-Alb. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 


THE STAFF 
‘equired, Freshman year. % to 1% hours. J. 

‘-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
‘equired of Freshmen not taking military. % hour. A. 

‘ Hygiene. MR. NIXON 
vach semester. 2 hours. TTh, VI. 

3'B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. THE STAFF 
equired, Sophomore year. % to 1% hours. A. 

4.B4b. Sports. THE STAFF 


i hg of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
our. 


1§a-C105b. Sports. THE STAFF 
‘equired, Junior year. % to1% hours. A. 
‘17a-C107b. Sports. THE STAFF 


‘equired, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 
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D219a-D219b. Teaching of Physical Education Activities. 
MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE, and mR. MERR"” 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in coaching and sur 
vising athletics. 2 hours. A. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering 1. 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are alloy 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. During the Fre:- 
man and Sophomore years, two hours a week each semester f 
fundamental activities are required. This requirement may be 12 
by participation in Gymnastics, Dancing, Remedial or Games :d 
Stunts. Students may have freedom of election in sports in so ir 
as medical and physical examinations warrant, but must inclile 
during the Freshman and Sophomore years one individual sport, ie 
team or group sport and one semester of either clogging, folk,)r 
natural dancing. 


AS. General Hygiene. MISS KELIY 
2 hours. Each semester. TTh, VI. 

Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. THE ST/F 
Required, Freshman year. % hour. M W, VII or XIII. 

Al2a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. THE STéF 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 hour. A. | 

B13a-B13b. Fundamentals. THE STAF 
Required, Sophomore year. % hour. TTh, VI or XIV. 

Bl4a-B14b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAF 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1 hour. A. 

C115a-Cl15b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAF 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% hours. A. 


C117a-C117b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAF 

Required, Senior year. % to 1% hours. A. 

C119a- C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising } 

Sports. MISS KELLY 

lhour. W, XI. : 
Prysics 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 
MR. TILESTON and MR. HAU 


A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to '- 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and apj- 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by Sah 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be develoy: 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. J. By 
$5.00 each. 
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|B2b. General Physics MR. TILESTON 

study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
yund, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
‘gned to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
iysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
mtinue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ig or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. J. 


|B4b. Physical Measurements. 
MR. TILESTON and ASSISTANTS 


‘uantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th, 1:15-4:15. 
‘or 2 hours. Fee, $3.00 each hour. 


lla-C111b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 


- course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
indamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
nce, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
its. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 hours. A. 


19a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


aboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
uding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
rement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
pportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
id thermionics. Prerequisite; Physics Cllla-Clllb preceding 
- accompanying this course. 1 or 2 hours. A. Fee, $4.00 
ich hour. 


13a, D113b. Analytic Mechanics. MR. TAYLOR 


study of force and motion with special reference to engineer- 
g problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
alculus. VII. 


1ja-D115b. Physical Optics. MR. HAUPT 
he fundamental laws of geometrical optics, the wave theory of 
tht, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromagnetic 
eory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto- 
tics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of 
»sectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics B2, B4 
id Calculus. A. 


17a-D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
uantitative verification of the laws of geometrical optics, in- 
tference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refraction, 
totometry and photography. Special emphasis will be given to 
€ work in experimental spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom- 
my D115. 1 or 2 hours. Fee, $4.00 per hour. A. 

1), Problems for Investigation. 

MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 

or majors in the department. May be repeated for credit. Each 
mester. 1 to 3 hours. A. Fee, $1.00 to $8.00. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND Law 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. Sik 
(Omitted, 1931-1932). 


A2a, A2b. Introduction to Political Science. | MR. SAUNK 


An analysis of the process of politics, from the individual thr# 
his political groupings into the various phases of political | 
legislation, administration, and adjudication; with a view tce 
veloping insight into the nature of political control and the 4} 
lems of modern government, and establishing bases for cry 
appraisal and intelligent activity in the field of public affair | 
hours. WF, XI, with third hour at the pleasure of the instrup 
A. 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. il 


Modern solutions to problems in the field of political cor 
The character, institutional forms, and political practice oili 
principal contemporary foreign governments with special aif 
tion to English government. First semester. American govt 
ment including a study of the principles and problems of Arti 


bey 
' 
Y 


C101. Principles of Government. MR, St 
(Omitted, 1931-1932). ' 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Seven or eight hours work in the introductory courses, li 
above, or the consent of the instructor, is an absolute prereq i 
for these courses. 


C103. Municipal Problems. MR. ni 
(Omitted, 1931-1932). a 


C104. Political Institutions. MR. All 
Consideration of the more important institutions of popular 


ernment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingly ™ 
plex conditions. Second semester. VJ. ia 


C105. Introduction to Law. MR. G. S. BUFES 
The development of American law and legal institutions aa 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the 
common legal relationships. First semester. J. (a 


C108. Problems of International Relations. MR. tT 
The formulation and control of foreign policy in a demipcli 
the treaty-making power; contemporary problems arising te 
competitive national interests including the control of econ 
imperialism; the “outlawry of war’; and international orga’® 
tion. First semester. JJ. 


q 
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112. Public Opinion. MR. STORY 
‘Omitted, 1931-1932). 
113. Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


Analysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
epted in large democratic communities with diversified social 
ind economic interests. First semester. VJ. 


14. Constitutional Law. MR. G. S$. BURGESS 
\n examination of the Constitution of the United States and 


ihe decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
under. Second semester. J. 


1.8. International Law. MR. SAIT 
The nature, sources and development of international law; its 


unction in the international community; the rights and duties 
\f states; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protection 
f rights; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 


nternational Justice. Second semester. JJ. 


, THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE’ 


\ student concentrating in the Division of Social Science who 
ses Political Science as his field of intensive study will be ex- 
sd to make the following reading program the dominating 
“are of his upper division work. It represents a possible twenty- 
) hours of credit in the department with an additional six hours 
)ingent upon the completion of summer courses of reading. The 
ge of credit achieved by any particular student will depend 
ian appraisal of his work made at the end of his Senior year. 

). feature of this program — one that imparts organization and 
i:tion to the student’s work as a whole — is its incorporation of 
Imced departmental courses as contributing elements; from four 
)'x of such courses must be completed by each person registering 
ihe program. It is also a feature of the program that a student 
{registers for it shall meet regularly in a group with the depart- 


i faculty for reports, discussions, and the planning of further 
é ng. 


Il, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. SAUNDERS 


i first section of the program is offered to Juniors, the second to 
ers. In each registration the departmental course or courses, if 
n Tegularly carried by the student will appear on his registration 
i in parenthesis after the entry proper to the program, e.g., 

li (C105, C108). 

_ ‘he opportunities of the program as a whole are offered only to 
Unts concentrating in the Division of Social Science who elect 
Orical Science as the field of intensive study. A student concen- 
dag in the Division who elects some other field for intensive study 
a) arrange, on the recommendation of the department concerned, 
) mplete one or more of the sections of the program as outlined 
ely, and receive proportionate credit. 
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D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. | 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. SAUND 

1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political Scie 

from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporai 

2. Governmental Institutions: Three lines of reading che 

from the following to meet individual emphases: 


American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 
International Political Institutions. 
Comparative Legal Institutions. 
Public Opinion. 

Public Administration. 


Rime ean oP 


3. Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, t 
some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Brii 
“Works” and autobiographies will be included. 


4. Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibtiographlea 
sources in selected fields; methods of investigation includingh 
technological contributions of history, law, sociology, psychog 
and statistics. 24-30 hours. A. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


Bl is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. | 

Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER, MR. ELLIS and MR. x 
The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles. of x 
sation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, insic 
and will. The relation of mental processes to the nervous syét 
and to action. Each semester. First semester, Mr. Ewer/ 
Mr. Ellis, VI; Mr. Ross, III, IV; second semester, Mr. Ellis,/ 
Mr. Ewer, Vs. Wer. Ross, V1. 


C105. Individual Differences. MR. iL 


A study of individual differences in mental traits arising - o 
race, sex, family and maturity. First semester, J//. 


C106. Problems of Psychical Research. YE 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in sil om 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyré 
thesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotist 
temporary occultism and spiritualism. Second semester. V 


C107. Educational Psychology MR. EWER and MR. ib 


Practical applications of sevcholons to education. The inhé ite 
nature of the learner; principal features of the learning press 
principles of educational discipline; methods of mental mee!!* 
ment. Each semester. First semester, VJI; second semeste: vu 
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08. Applications of Psychology. MR. ROSS 


A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying all 
applied psychology together with their application in various 
fields. First semester, /J; second semester, V 


12. Social Psychology. MR. EWER 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; the indi- 
vidual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. First 
semester. JV. 


16. Comparative Psychology. MR. ROSS 


An intensive study of the methods used and the results obtained 
in the field of animal psychology. First semester. Class, MW, 
VII; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


18. Experimental Psychology. MR. ROSS 


A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
logical investigations. Second semester. Class, MW, VII; labora- 
tory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


09. Advanced Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the various systematic points of view in contemporary 
psychology, principally those of structuralism, functionalism, be- 
daviorism and mentalism. 2 hours. First semester. Th. 4:00- 
5:00. 


17. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles and 
lagnods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon the 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec- 


ond semester. VII. 


140. Investigation of Psychological Problems. MR. EWER 


A study of certain psychological problems. The topics change 
trom year to year. 2 hours. Second semester. Th. 4:00-6:00. 


, PuBLic ADDRESS 


i-Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 


(In cooperation with the Department of English) 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
lon together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
‘mportant literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
speech. 4 hours. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 


Men; WF, I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TTh, II; section 
neeting at J. 


}'a-B3 2b. Public Address. MR. SCOTT 
/sxercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
ng in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 


erial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
‘Pecific audiences. 2 hours. MW, III. 
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B33a-B33b. Principles of Reading. MR. $0 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of i 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of a vi 
selection of literary types. 2 hours. MW, V. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. sn 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subject i 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 hours. TTh, IV. 


C131la-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR, 4 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addr 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 hi 
MV, VII. 


C134a,C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. s) 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays,ji 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Intent 
tative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs bo 
the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equive 
Zhours 2 Lavy: 


RELIGION | 


} 
Al. Orientation in Religion. MR. BRO 


A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpret 
of religion and of the contribution of religion to civilizic 
2 hours. Each semester. TTh, VI. | 


B3a, B3b. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Religion. | 
MR. BRO. 


In the first semester, the development of religious ident 
practices among the Hebrews from the beginning of their te 
to the time of the Eighth Century Prophets. In the 
semester, the contributions of the Great Prophets of Isto 
Judah to ethics and religion. 2 hours. MW, VII. 


B6. Introduction to New Testament. MR. AD 


A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, atid 
ship, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the 0¢ 
ments which comprise the New Testament. First semnst 
2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


B7. The Teachings of Jesus. MR. An 


Special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kirdo 
of Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concil 
his own person and his claims on the fealty of men. =70! 
semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1931-1932). 


B8. The Evolution of the English Version. MR. . 


A study of the various texts and versions by which the i 
has come to be a literary possession of the English- sp ki 
race. First semester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. 
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_ The First Interpreters of Jesus. MR. HAND 


A study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
they have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second sem- 
ester. 2 hours. TTh, XII. 


9a, C109b. The Religious World. MR. BROOKS 


This course surveys the origin and growth of religious exper- 
vence, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the rise 
yf modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in social 
[econstruction. LIT, 


25a, C125 b. History of Religions. 


A consideration of the nature of religion as exemplified in the 
essential facts of early religions, followed by a somewhat detailed 
study of existing religious systems, Christian and non-Christian, 
their great personalities, their chief teachings and influences. 
(Omitted in 1931-1932). 


01a, D201b. Problems of Religion. MR. BROOKS 


Questions arising from the interrelations of religion with science 
and ethics. V. 

(Note: For Philosophy of Religion, see Department of Phil- 
‘hy, D124.) 


SOCIOLOGY 
}\a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. 
MR. KIRK and MR. J. STEWART BURGESS 


An introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
student an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
‘ritical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
dorary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
modern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ictivities. Four sections. JV and VJ. 


15. The Control of Poverty. MR. J. STEWART BURGESS 
A scientific approach to the problem of dependency. Conditions 
of poverty and pauperism. The development of poor relief, 
outdoor relief, and the poorhouse. Special classes of dependents: 
The aged, the insane, the feeble-minded, the sick, drug addict, 
es ee aployed. Preventive agencies and methods. First sem- 
ester. IT. 

€27. Criminology. MR. KIRK 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environ- 
nental causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. 
The historical development of the principles and methods of 
ounishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention 
delinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. 
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C108. Labor Problems. MR. Ki; 


A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, ( 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific m:- 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industil 
peace, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. V. | 


IP 


C128. Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
MR. J. STEWART BURG 


The origin and meaning of race. Race and culture. Race C- 
flict. Contemporary friction areas in race relations. Amerit 
race problems. Factors making for adjustment between ras 
Second semester. JJ. 


D131. Theories of Social Reform. MR. J. STEWART BURG) 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction includi’: 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicalia 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experimentit 

social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fast 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Eure 
and America. Registration limited to those concentrating init 
Social Sciences and others who have special consent of ther 
structor. First semester. JJ. 


D132. The Family. MR. J. STEWART BUR(S 


The evolution of the family. The family in its historical aspe3; 
its functions and social status. The modern family. Underlg 
social conditions affecting the family since the industrial revi 
tion, economic, political, religious and legal; present trends 1 
prospects. Registration limited to persons concentrating inne 
Social Sciences and others who have special consent of then 
structor. Second semester. JJ. 


D251. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. IKK 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various technile 

which have been developed in sociological research will be ’ 

in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of deri: 

strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the dn- 

ite limitations of the several tools of research. First semesteiA. 
| 


D252. Contemporary Sociological Theory. MR. Rk 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organizi(l 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isola), 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 

A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an histcca 
and analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a si 
for an ee of society and its problems. Second ae 
ester. ; 


ie 
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| SPANISH 


a-Alb. Elementary. MR. CROWELL 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. VII. 


1-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
| Readings. MISS COGAN 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
‘ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments ; 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
equivalent. Two sections. V7, XI. 


03. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. | Miss COGAN 


‘Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez de 
Ayala, Breton de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
‘others. Required of students concentrating in Spanish. First 
semester. VJ. 


104. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS COGAN 
Study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
Alarcon, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
‘Blasco Ibafiez. Required of students concentrating in Spanish. 
i: semester. VJ. 

‘la-C111b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 

| MR. CROWELL 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition ; 
dictation ; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
‘especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
ducted, for the most part, in Spanish. JV. 


13a, D113b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” 


MR. CROWELL 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, including 
‘an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the second 
jsemester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderon. Assigned out- 
‘side readings and reports. Required of students concentrating 
in Spanish. J//. 


17a, D117b. Survey of Spanish Literature. © MR. CROWELL 


The development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
jto the present. In connection with readings and reports oppor- 
(tunity will be afforded each student to work up phases of the 
/subject in which he finds himself deficient. Required of students 
concentrating in Spanish. J/J/. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session formerly cc. 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremc: 
Colleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Lagu 
Beach and Bluff Lake. : 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the Lagu 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. | 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernard) 
Mountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical wi 
in field surveying. 


i 


ADMINISTRATION 


PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 


is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
Jideration and expression of the common college interests. 

‘n Tuesday and Thursday at 10:00 a.m. a brief devotional 
el service is held. 

\pproximately once each month during the college year a 
‘ial convocation is called for the consideration of topics of vital 
test to the whole institution. Full attendance of both faculty 
\students is expected at these exercises. 

he policy of the College is to urge the students to associate 
\aselves for worship with the Claremont Church or those in 
shboring communities. For this reason there is no regular ap- 
tment for College worship on Sunday, though many forms ot 
Jious activity are maintained in connection with the churches. 


1 


REPORTS ON SCHOLARSHIP 


nce each week a report is called for from each instructor, in 
I:h he is asked to indicate such of his students as are doing 
ng work. 
tor near the middle of each semester a report is made of ail 
vents doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the halt- 
Iister preceding. 

't the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
went. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
ucates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
€ registered. 

_ student is dismissed for low scholarship on the following 
ali: 

At the beginning of any semester if his deficiency in 
credits is equal to one-half or more of the hours for 
which he was registered in the preceding semester. 

At the beginning of the third semester of the college 
course, if his deficiency in credits is five or more; 

At the beginning of the fourth semester if his deficiency in 
credits is five or more; 

At the beginning of the fifth and succeeding semesters, 
if at all deficient in credits. 

__ Departure from the above procedure may be permitted in 

Piial cases by concurrent action of the Classification and College 
4: Committees, 
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PuysicaL ATTENTION 


2S a a 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concerit 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and op) 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offeta 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athlic 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Clarenn 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering . 
physical examination. Regular work in physical educatic j 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physicg 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the College iy 
sician is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, sul 
to certain conditions of hours and location of residence, the ol 
lege meeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgical dss 
ing, and medicines as well as medical service in chronic or fo 
tracted illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. The ol 
lege, however, reserves the right to discontinue this indiv us 
medical service at any time without previous notice. r 


ATHLETIcs. The direction and financial management of th 
letics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated it! 
him as an advisory body the Athletics Council, composed of ‘tt 
members of the faculty and three students. Under the gerne 
manager there is a student manager for each sport. | 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been devepe 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped ancin 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tinl 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also i 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campusti 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and atltti 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers oth 
institution. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo an 
fully equipped with modern appliances, i is open to men. 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standai 0 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Colle) 0 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming befor th 
public. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and cued 0 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all rf 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholal 
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tho, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or its 
.er committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
ent body, may be dismissed without specific charges. 

is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
'e of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
\st participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
yrtant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
(ld be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
‘es are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
. are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 


ive be avoided. 
| LIVING CONDITIONS 


Il rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the Col- 
cyear. The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls 
ing the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are 
cd. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the 
ning of the College year and closed the second day after com- 
«cement, 

\ deposit of $10.00 is necessary to reserve a room and should 
mpany the application for the room. This amount is retained 
breakage fee, from which deductions will be made for indi- 
wal and communal damages to the building, the balance being 
“ened at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to new 
Vents in order of application. 

the College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
"tout rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
tole occupant. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


he College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
«to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
1, not actually living at home will live in the college dormitor- 
<nd board in Frary, the dining hall for men. 

Jormitory and dining room privileges are provided only on the 
a5 of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the 
a varying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This charge in- 
bles necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laun- 
eng of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
Vaished by the student are covers for a single bed. 
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SMILEY HALL has both single and double rooms and suites‘ 
three rooms accommodating two students. / 


ON THE ELI P. CLARK MEN’S CAMPUS, the hall for freshnn 
is provided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom— 
two students. The other halls have both single rooms and sui, 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room at ¢ 
College residence halls and board at the women’s dining-roomn 
Harwood Court. Any other arrangement for room or board mt 
have the approval of the Dean of Women. Lists of approved roc's 
and boarding places for women are kept at the office of the Da 
of Women. All rooms in the College residence halls are rented r 
the college year. Unless there is a written agreement to the ci- 
trary, it is assumed that rooms in private houses are rented r 
one semester. Change of rooms is made only by permission of ¢ 
office of the Dean of Women. | 


HARWOOD courRT, the residence hall for women, in whictis 
included the dormitory known as sTRONG HALL, has both sine 
and double rooms, as well as suites. The corraces have doule 
rooms. Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings, i- 
cluding rug for the floor; the only articles to be furnished by e 
student are towels, linen, and covers for a single bed. 

BOARD. Dormitory and dining-room privileges are provid 
only on the basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both bod 
and room, the rate varying from $430.00 to $500.00 per year. 


EXPENSES 


TUITION | 
Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music Course 
Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per SeMeSteL.......-cccce-cccceecoeee $150 


Tuition for students carrying less than twelve hours of work, | 
for each such hour, per semester exclusive of above gen- “9 
eral privileges 200 I 


Laboratory fees as stated after description of courses. 


CHARGES IN Music 


For those paying regular tuition: 


For one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 4N0 
SEMESTET oocscscccctc cee ee ccedeen LL { 
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| . e 
‘each half-hour private lesson in excess of one per week, 
la LEE TARE Sa a ORR ar 40.00 


or those carrying less than twelve hours of college work, 
‘exclusive of work in music: 


. one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 


[0 {ene cee aE 60.00 
‘ each half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per 

a a tl a all le ie ie ana eA Belen US 40.00 
.s for Associated Students, per semester 0 5.00 


(This charge is made upon all regular students by action of the 
vociated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
ported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
iright to approve the budget for which it is spent. 
FEES 
\pplication fee, $2.50. 
‘raduation fee, $10.00. 
‘very student expecting to graduate at the end of any given 
‘ester must so indicate on his registration card for that semes- 
> and must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
tr fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate 
W1 expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will auto- 
1 ically exclude from graduation that semester. 
saboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
for a given course is stated in connection with the description 
(of that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced 
) courses only does it exceed $10.00 
\ visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those visit- 
_ ing a course of study. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


acteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
themistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


PRACTICE FEES 


| PIANO 
uN BURT CALY, PEL SCLESCCL aes ence cc ence snnece sc eneccennesseneteneons $3.50 
9: hour Ret OSE OT ee oe lea tate ol 6.00 
GRAND PIANO 
9: hour SCY ICY Re 9.00 
GREAT ORGAN IN BripcEs HALL 
DO: hour weekly, per semester ca.--cccoc--sccccsssseeeeseesesseeeesseteseeeseeees 7.50 


| Two-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN 
O: hour Mummmnmrner wemester....0 se 3.00 
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PEDAL ORGAN i 
One hour daily, per semester-.........__- a) 
Vion, CELLO or FLUTE i) 
Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester........-.--..--00..- iI 


Additional hours at same rate. [4 


BOARD AND RooM 


See pages 91 and 92. 


SUMMARY OF Expenses. The necessary expense for the | of. 
lege year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expenses weh 
are purely personal, is about $800. | 


Bris. All College bills are due each semester in advance id 
must be paid by the student at the time of registration. Payrint 
for room and board on an installment plan may be arrangein 
conference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dat 
for each extra payment. No refunds are made to those lea2g 
before the end of the semester except that in the case of tye 
leaving before the middle of the semester because of illness \e- 
half of the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in thes 
of those dropping out for good cause within a week of their ris- 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made ona rim 
payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then ron: 
ing in a college residence hall. | 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated wwe 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills by ut 
p. m., of the fourth day preceding Commencement if theyite 
to receive their diplomas with their class. | 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS _ 


Tue AssoctaTED StupENTS. This association coordinatedll 
student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student Idy 
from their own number. All important questions are consid 
by its executive committee, which is composed of those promi at 
in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship ofhe 
Student Life. 


AssocIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the stu! 
body form a voluntary organization, electing their own offs 
and committees and holding regular meetings. This orgamiz200 
considers and promotes the special interests of the women. | 
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ass OrGANIzATIONS. Each of the four college classes is 
nized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 
‘'EPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
iulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Il Circolo Italiano; History 
lo; Mathematics Club. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


he Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
¢fornia. 

‘pperclassmen “who are of good moral character, who are 
ilidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are dis- 
tuished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholarship” 
raligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

fonor Societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
yama Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Fraternity; 
:a Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Honorary Music 
9; Mortar Board; Valkyries; Varsity Society. 

‘ocAL Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
/pa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Phi Kappa Alpha; 
ina Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

TERARY Societies. Alpha Kappa; Delta Lambda; Phi Kappa 
ina; Scribblers. 

fusicaL OrGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee 
3,0; Little Symphony Orchestra; Band (R.O.T.C.) 

.ELIGIous AssocIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
i; Young Women’s Christian Association. 

fiscELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; For- 
ne Union; Masquers,—Dramatics; Orchesis,—Dancing; Sigma 
i na,—Riding. 


A 


PRIZES, SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT Aj 


Financial aid for students in Pomona College is availabl; 
four different forms: Grants in aid, loans, departmental pr: 
and scholarships. 

Grants in aid and loans are administered by the Conta 
on Student Aid, which presents its recommendation to the Pj 
dent and Controller for confirmation. 

Departmental prizes are administered by the respective der 
ments, each of which reports its awards to the President a 
College and the Secretary of the Faculty. 

Scholarships in Pomona College are of three kinds: Deri 
mental, General and Special. 

All Departmental and General Scholarships are competite 
Special Scholarships are only partially competitive and are adrh 
istered in special ways but are reported to the Committe 
Scholarships. 

Each Departmental Scholarship i is administered by the i” 
ment concerned, which reports its award to the Committed 
Scholarships. 

All General Scholarships are administered by the Comme 
on Scholarships, which reports its awards, as well as all der t 
mental awards, to the President of the College and the sa 
of the Faculty. 

All announcements of prizes and scholarship awards are r 
by the President of the College. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the word 
the several departments: 


{ 
4 


ASTRONOMY 


THe MoncrierF ASTRONOMY Prize: A prize given to the sti 
dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly | 
class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ¢ 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ¢ 
cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten doll: 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. | 


DEBATE 


THE Doe Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject sec 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semest: 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respective) 
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liailished by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of his 
other, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole 
id Mr. A. M. Dole. 


DECLAMATION 


‘aE KINNEY Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to the 
ymbers of the Freshman class, occurs near the middle of the 
‘ar. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars re- 
ectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


ECONOMICS 


‘7g VAILE Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
jneral subject of Agriculture in Southern California open to 
{2 Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr. 
(iarles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of fifteen 
id ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


‘IE JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the end of 
(ch semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two men 
id the two women showing the best mastery over written and 
(al expression and also two to the men and two to the women 
‘owing the most gain during each semester in these respects. 
ie total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. F. S. 
‘innings of San Diego. 


! GENERAL 


ae Rena Gurtey ARCHIBALD HicgoH ScHOLARSHIP PrizE: A 
size of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
aduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
‘olarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
adrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


| 
| 
| 


| LATIN 


ae Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin, 
tst and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, 
e endowed by friends of the College. 


MATHEMATICS 


‘3E LLeEwettyn Brxpy MaTHematics Prize: A prize for ex- 
llence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
‘nts completing both Mathematics B13 and C115. A prize of 
n dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


HE BarparaA SANForD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 

‘ize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of organ 

‘ying in the Department of Music. This award is made 

»ssible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class 
1915 of Pomona College. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


THE LorBeER Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subje 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course on “al 
Human Body.” First and second prizes of fifteen and ti 


dollars, respectively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L, Lorbeer, '( 


RELIGION 


THe Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreig 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by tl 
Jate Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present three prizes of tt 
dollars each are offered. | 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART | 
THE HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Incon 
to be divided equally between a man and a woman studying ai 
in accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mr 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ENGLISH 


THE STANLY CoGHILL MemoriaL ScHoLarsHies. T hrough tt 
generosity of anonymous friends, two scholarships of $3 
each may be awarded at the close of each academic year { 
two men in the sophomore or junior classes who show e& 
cellence in English Literature. | 


4 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military i 
ence and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrollment 
the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. ‘t 
dents enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreemen|c 
complete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ sum: 
training camp. In consideration of this agreement, students at 
from the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships 
about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection 
the summer camp, including transportation to and from the caP 
are provided by the government. | 

The number of students admitted to the advanced coursiis 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for ent- 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suitabiliy # 
eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Res¢é 
Corps. Students who present evidence of above average record it 
military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools wile 
given consideration in the selection of those to whom these schol 
ships will be awarded. | 
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MUSIC 


aE Kate Conpir BrimuaLtt MemoriaL Music ScHOLARSHIP 
inp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


“ppA Detta Honor ScuHorarsuip ENDOWMENT oF $1,801.15. 
yen by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

e income from this endowment is supplemented by individual 
dges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a 
cial committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his 
ior year. 


‘£ Frora SANnporn PitzeER MemortAL ScHorarsuip. $500 a 
ir from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rus- 
| K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
‘1). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


;cept as a donor may have given specific instructions to the 

tary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships to 

: awards to candidates who indicate great promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 

| attainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of 
character and leadership. 

(3) The exhibition of moral force of character and of 
power to lead and to take an interest in his school- 

mates. 

(4) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 

sports, or in other ways. 

#¢ preferred applicant will excel in all four of the cate- 

3 listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination 

“ommittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in 

if the first three over an applicant who shows a lower degree 

omise and excellence in all. In any case interested partici- 

‘Min activities which sustain physical well-being constitutes 

sential qualification, though superior skills and excellence in 

‘Matters are not given undue weight. 

»plicants must be over sixteen years of age; must satisfy all 

tescribed conditions for admission to Pomona College; and in 

“ase of freshmen must not previously have attended some 

| college or university. A freshman applicant shall be en- 
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dorsed by the head of the school from which he comes, and 5 
be required to indicate the subjects, not more than three in nu 
ber, in which he is prepared to take examinations. Informat 
concerning the time and place of examinations will be furnis! 
immediately following April 15th. The Committee on Schol 
ships reserves the privilege, in case of doubt, to require furtl 
any special evidence, by examination or interview, as it may de 
necessary to determine the candidate’s fitness. | 
The following scholarships are available for the acade 
year 1931-32: | 
Two SCHOLARSHIPS OF FivE Hunprep Dotiars Eacu. Frot 
income of the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation 
tas to men who are candidates for admission to the Freshma' 
ass. 
Two SCHOLARSHIPS OF THREE HunpRED DoLLars EacuH. Frot 
the income of the Thomas J. Dowling Fund; open to both me 
ang women who are candidates for admission to the Fresiima 
ass. 
Applications for these scholarships should be made to | 
Committee on Scholarships on or before April 15th. 
Public announcement of recipients of awards will be made’ 
or before July Ist. 
Tue Oxivia PHEtps Stokes SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $47,000. Bi 
queathed by the late Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes of Ne 
York and Redlands, California. 
Fifteen awards of $150 each are available each year on 
semester basis, eight being awarded for the first semester ar 
seven for the second semester. j 
Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Com! 
tee on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of) 
following academic year and before January 15th for the sect 
semester of the current academic year. 


j 


FELLOWSHIPS 


. 

Fellowships offered by Pomona College are competitive } 
are under the administration of the Committee on Scholars!) 
The following award may be made in June 1932 if qualified f 
plicants appear. | 
One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FouNpaTion fellow! 
with a stipend of Fifteen Hundred Dollars; open to students ? 
have done four full years of work in Pomona College, who! 
rated in the upper half of the graduating class, on the basis of t! 
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| 

yformance during both the junior and senior years, and who 
ih to continue their studies by advanced work either in Clare- 
rnt Colleges or elsewhere in America or abroad. 

The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
| conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
Jate may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 

ile at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
| graduating class each successive year. 

‘he prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarship 
“aer than merely to reward faithful classroom work. For this 
son preference will be given to candidates preparing for 
«larly rather than professional work, and the selection will be 
bed not on scholarship only but on the possession of those per- 
al qualities which indicate a high degree of promise in a student 
9 outstanding character. The choice of the institution where 
g duate work is to be done is to be made in consultation between 
t. candidate and the Committee on Scholarships, the committce 
hring final authority. At the end of each year of tenure, the 
bieficiary of a Honnold fellowship is to make a full report to the 
(mmittee on Scholarships covering the character of his work, 
uoressions of the institution in which he has been residing, his 
ens for the immediate future, and recommendations for the 
fther development or improvement of this fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
Fmona College who wish to apply as candidates for certain 
s.olarships and fellowships awarded by other institutions and 
fandations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes scholar- 
sps should advise with the Committee on Scholarships; likewise 
tyse who wish to be considered in the award of the Scholarships 
f the summer session of the National University of Mexico. 
‘e awards in the latter case are made by the Educational Council 
«Claremont Colleges to competent applicants from the juniors, 
suors, and alumni of Pomona and Scripps. 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
1s of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid is given 
dly to students who are or intend to become candidates for a 
‘sree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
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honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular 
their attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, a 
the first semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” grade 
their scholastic work. 

The College aims to realize the ideal that no student wor 
of graduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely finan, 
reasons. To that end the Administration welcomes the ti 
tunity to confer with students who need assistance. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered College thc 
forward to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aic 
formal application accompanied by two letters, one from pat 
or guardian and the other from principal or teacher, giving | 
formation concerning need, character and attainments. T 
should also send a certified statement of their scholastic recc 
Applications for aid should be made on or before May fii 
Address Committe on Student Aid, Room 217 Sumner Hall. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who pr’ 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be called upon to assist . 
College in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 
GENERAL 


THE Francis BAancrorr MemoritaL Funp, $1,500. Given b 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 0 
her father. 


THE Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows 0 
Pasadena, California. | 


Tue H. G. Brtincs Memortiat Funp, $1, 000. Given by Mr: 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of he 
husband. 


THe Fiorence G. Bixsy Funp, $5,000. Given by Flores ( 
Bixby of California. 


THE Bristot MEMorIAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


Tue Bessie A. Brown Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given b 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memor, 
of Bessie A. Brown. ) 


Tue Henry Hersert Brown Memoria Funp, $1,000. Give! 
by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem 
ory of her son. | 
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THE Crass oF 1918 Funp oF $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 


Tue Cartes C. Cracin Memoriat Funp, $5,025. Given by 
Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
>. Cragin. 


Tue Acnes K. Crawrorp Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given by 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
nother. 


pert Cus or Pomona StupeNt AID Funp, $1,000. 
To help, preferably, a girl. 


Tue Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
Redlands, California. 


THe Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
wos Angeles, California. 


Tue Fowter Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
of Pasadena, California. 


THe Orren A. Gorton Funp oF $5,000. Established by the will 
»>f Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


Tue Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,329.88. Given by Emma K. 
Guild of Claremont, California. 


THe Manette HAanp MemoriaL Funp oF $1,500. 


Tue ALFRED JAMEs Harwoop MemoriAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
oy Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


Tue Cuartes E. Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
Harwood, LL.D., of Upland. 


CHE MarcareT Burton Harwoop MemoriaL Funp, $46,275. 
siven by Mr. Alfred P. Harwood and his three children, in 
memory of their mother. 


Tue THomas F. Howarp “MemoriaAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND,” 
32,000. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
-alifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


THE Mary Marvin Janes Funp or $296.93. Given by Mary 
Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


oe Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
erne, 


Tue Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 


Tae Howarp J. Muts Memortat Funp or $3,000. Given by 
Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her husband. 


THe Ontarto ConcrecationaL Cuurcu Funp, $186.50. Given 


oy the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
of a fund. 
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Tue Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may 
some time be used for other purposes.) 


Tue ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMorIAL Funp, $2,000. Giv 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of the 
son and brother. 


THe Lypia PHetps MemortiAL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hirz 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


THE Pitcrim CuurcH or Pomona Fuwnp, $1,667.44. Given 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


Tue Pitcrim CyurcH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Giv 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Chur 
of Pomona. 


Tue Joun D. Porrer Memortat Funp, $2,000. Given by M 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of : 
husband. 


THE SEARING Funp oF $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Sear 
of Escondido, California. 


Tue Water O. SHatto MEMorIAL Funp, $4,000. Given | 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. | 


Tue Crype H. Suietps Memoriat Funp, $1,200. Given 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, w 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age 


“THe Henry Stronc ScHoLarsHips” (three grants of $1 
each). Established by the Henry Strong Foundation uni 
the provisions of the will of Henry Strong, late of Chica 
Illinois, and Santa Barbara, California. 


THE Sweet MemoriAL Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


THE THATCHER Funp oF $2,000. Given by Miss Susan 
Thatcher of San Diego. 


: 
THE WarpweELL Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wal 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


THE Ciara B. WATERMAN MeEmorIAL Funp oF $5,000. @ 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


THE West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of ; 
Angeles. 


A GENERAL Funp oF $39,090. Built up from the gifts of m 
friends. | 
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SPECIAL 


our grants in aid of $150 each are available for incoming 
+hman, men or women, who are nominated for the same by 
! California Scholarship Federation. The award becomes 
able, on the same conditions applying to regular grants, to 
| the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
he candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory. 
Vinners of scholarships on either the Storrs or the Dowling 
ndation are not also eligible for the California Scholarship 
vration Grants in Aid. 


ROMBIE ALLEN ScHOoLARSHIP FUND” oF $1,000, half of the 
come available annually to a graduate of C haffey Union High 
hool and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College of 
atario, California. 


‘LICE Pau Harwoop ScHorarsHie Funp” oF $5,000. Open 
graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


iE Maser S. Bripces Memortat Funp, $3,500. Given by 
r.and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
'their daughter. Available for women. 


‘TELLA M. Kinc ScHOLARSHIP AND LoAN FuND FOR WoMEN,” 
0,000. 


ae Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
aries. 


iE Martua E. Berry Memoria Funp or $5,000. Given by 
iss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


LOAN FUNDS 


he College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
t of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. De Kay, Jr., in 
1ory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
2 funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
orarily, with the pressing needs of students. 


iE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 
rs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
rary need. 


r more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
imisters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


HE CaroLine Pueips STOKES Funp”, $25,000. Established by 


i of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her 
er. 
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Tue EtHAN ALLEN CHASE AND AuGusTA FIELD CHASE M 
MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 


Tue Harmon FounpatTIoNn extends to four selected students i 

assistance by a loan for tuition. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the C 
mittee on Student Aid, Room 217, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employ 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many 
thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as jan 
work, waiting on tables at Frary Hall or at the Commons, gen 
house work, gardening and the like. The most desirable posit 
are in general secured by upperclassmen who have proven th: 
selves good workers and good students, and those coming to 
College for the first time should be content if any work wh 
they can satisfactorily do is secured for them. Students in | 
case should come prepared to pay all bills for at least one semes 
Their record during this semester will be a large factor in decic 
what opportunities for self-help will be open to them. Appl: 
tions for aid in securing employment should be addressed to’ 
Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, Room 217, Sum: 
Hall. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as num! 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-mont 
These include: 

The Annual Catalog. 

The Register of Alumni. 

The Report of the President and special topical numbers. 

Alumni and departmental publications are: 

The Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests of 
College and Alumni. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published sect 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Student Life is published daily except Sunday and Mos} 
by the student body and is devoted to current affairs. | 

Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. — 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 107 


the Metate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
| contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
( new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
jociated Students. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1930-1931 
Compiled February 14, 1931 
5 EGA lS cs a ca 197 
ts es te er 182 
a aa SS na 203 
I re 200 
trys. ea fe ee ) 
| Total Enrolment Regular Session 787 


a addition to the above, 23 Claremont Colleges students and 
| Scripps College students have taken some work in Pomona 
vege during 1930-1931. 
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Administration, 89 
Admission, 27 
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Anthropology, 52 

WATt) 52 
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Assistants, 24 
Associated Students, 94 


Associated Women Students, 94 


Astronomy, 52 

Athletics, 90 

Bachelor of Arts, 35 

Bills, 94 

Biology, 54 

Blanchard Park, 11 

Bluff Lake Camp, 13, 8&8 
Board, 91, 92, 94 

Board of Trustees, 16 
Botany, 55 

Bridges Auditorium, 12 
Bridges Hall, 12 

Buildings and Equipment, 11 
Calendars, 4-5 

Campus Organizations, 94, 95 
Chapel Service, 89 
Chemistry, 57 

Claremont Colleges, 10, 14, 88 
Claremont Inn, 12 

Class Officers, 26 

Classics, 59 


College Entrance Examination 


Board, 27 


Committees of the Faculty, 26 
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Convocation, 5, 89 
Correspondence, 1 
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Courses of Instruction, 51-87 
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to Freshman Standing, 28 


Credit Requirements, 35 
Crookshank Hall, 13 
Curriculum, 35, 51 
Departmental Lecturers, 24 


Departmental Organizations, 95 


Dismissal, 90-91 

Dormitories— 
Men, 91, 92 
Women, 92 
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Eli P. Clark Campus for Mer 
12, 92 : 
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Medical, 27 

Expenses, 92-94 

Faculty, 17 

Fees, 93 

Fellowships, 100 ! 

Frary Hall, 12, 91 

French, 65 

General Information, 9 

General Requirements, 90 

Geography, 66 : 

Geology, 66 

German, 67 

Graduation Requirements, 37 — 

Grants in Aid, 101-105 | 

Graphics, 71 

Greek, 59 

Gymnasium, 13 

Harwood Court, 12, 92 . 

Harwood Hall, 13 

Health, 90 | 

Historical Sketch, 9 

History, 68 

Holmes Hall, 12 | 

Honnold, William Lincoln, | 
lowship, 100 | 

Honors Study, 31-34 | 

Hour Requirements, 35 

Infirmary, 13 

Italian, 69 

Laguna Beach Marine : 


Latin, 59 
Lecture Foundations, 14 
Clark Foundation, 15 
Josey H. Johnson Foundé 
14 


Henry D. Porter Foundatio 
Library,;.42;.13 
Living Conditions, 91 
Loan Funds, 105 
Map of Campus, 110 | 
Marine Laboratory, 13,88 
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arston Quadrangle, 11 

ason Hall, 13 
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atriculation, 30 

emorial Training Quarters, 13 

ilitary Science, 71 
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Charges in, 92 

Practice Fees, 93, 94 

usical Entertainments, 15 

servatory, The Frank P. 
Brackett, 13 

‘ficers of Administration, 8 

nen-Air Theater, 12 

(-ganizations— 

Campus, 94, 95 

Departmental, 95 

‘arsons Hall of Science, 13 

ui Beta Kappa, 95 

iilosophy, 75 

tysical Attention, 90 

atysical Education, 76 

aysical Examination, 27 

iysics, 78 

»litical Science and Law, 80 

‘izes, 96-98 

.ogram of Studies, 38 

Div. I—Fine Arts, 40 

Div. I—English, 41 

Div. III — Foreign Languages 
and Literatures, 42 

Div. ae logical Sciences, 


Div. V—Physical Sciences, 44 
Div. VI—Social Sciences, 45 
Div. VII — Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Re- 
ligion, 46 
-re-Engineering Course, 47 


Pre-Medical Course, 48 
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Prospective Teachers’ Course 


Psychology, 82 
Publications, 106 
Public Address, 83 
Public Assemblies, 89 
Registration, 29 

in Honors, 32 
Religion, 84 
Rembrandt Hall, 12 
Reports on Scholarship, 89 
Requirements 

for Admission, 27 

for Graduation, 37 

General, 90 

Hours and Credits, 35 
Residence Halls, 91, 92 
Scholarships, 96, 98-100 

Departmental, 98 

General, 99, 100 

Special, 99 


Scripps College, 10, 14, 52, 66 


Self-Support, 106 
Smiley Hall, 12, 92 
Sociology, 85 
Spanish, 87 


Special Students, Admission as, 29 


Strong Hall, 12, 92 
Students, Summary of, 107 
Summary of Expenses, 94 
Summer Session, 88 
Sumner Hall, 11 
Swimming Pool, 90 
Teachers’ Certificates, 49 
Trustees, 16 

Tuition, 92 

Zoology, 56 
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3. Men’s Dormitory and 
Dining Hall: 
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Men’s Dormitory 
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. Library 

. Brackett Observatory 
. Greek Theater 

- Hockey Field 

. Tennis Court 

. Sumner Hall: 


Offices—President; 
Secretary; Alumni; 
Publications 


. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 

. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn and 


Women’s Commons 


. Harwood Court: 


Women’s Dormitory 
Heating Plant 
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. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 

. Wilby House: 


Women’s Dormitory 


. Residence of Dean 


of Women 


. Women’s Building 
. Garages 
. Haddon Hall: 


Women’s Dormitory 


PROPOSED 


. Men’s Dormitory 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

. Bridges Auditorium 

- Women’s Dormitory 

. Women’s Dining Hall 
. Women’s Gymnasium 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


Registration Days 


Opening Convocation, 9:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes be gin, 
10> nian. 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
10:00 a. m. 

Armistice Day Ceremony, 11:00 
a. m. 


Convocation — World Affairs — 
10:00 a. m. 
Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p. m. 

Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
a.m. 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p. m. 

Christmas Recess begins, 1:00 
pe Ni. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 
Convocation, 10:00 a. m. 


First Semester Ends 


Registration Day for Underclass- 
men and Specials 

Registration Day for Upperclass- 
men 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 10:00 a. m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

Convocation—Research, 10:00 
a. m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Convocation, 10:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation, 4:30 p. m. 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


€ ember 18, Monday 
fember 19, Tuesday 

€ ember 20, Wednesday 
§ ember 22,F riday 


Registration Days 


Convocation 9:00 a. m. 
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DIRECTORY OF 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Cuartes K. Epmunps, Ph.D., President. 209 Sumner I 
WitiiaM E. Nicuott, M. A., Dean of the College. 101 Sumner TF 
Jessie E. Grisson, M.A., Dean of Women. 112 Sumner F 
Ernest E. Jones, B.A., Treasurer. Harper F 
GeorcE S. Sumner, Ph.D., Controller. Harper EF 


GrorcE S. Burcess, J.D., Secretary of the Faculty. 200 Sumner I 


Howarp Hunt Pattee, M.A., Director of Admissions. 
104 Sumner I 


CuHar_es T. Fitts, M.A., Registrar. 106 Sumner F 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, B.A., Assistant to the President. 
209 Sumner I 


Epna Prescott Davis, Director of Dormitories. Frary E 


| 
| 
| 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


CorcE W. MarsTON, LL.D. President 
FankK H. Harwoop Vice-President 
[itt A. SCHWEITZER Vice-President 
(taRLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. President of the College 
ENEST E. JONES Secretary and Treasurer 
CoRGE S. SUMNER, PH.D. Controller 
| HONORARY TRUSTEES 

(takLES E. Harwoob, LL.D. Upland 


le President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 
le President of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1932 


ArHuR S. BENT Los Angeles 
CORGE L, EASTMAN Hollywood 
EwIN F. HAHN Pasadena 
SiLeY G. Mupp Los Angeles 
litt TREANOR Los Angeles 
KDOLPH J. WiG Pasadena 
| Term of Office Expires June, 1933 
SsANNA Bixpy BRYANT Los Angeles 
ArHuR M. DoLe Pomona 
CARLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. Claremont 
ViLIAM S. Mason Evanston, II. 
[ut A. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
\IAH SIBLEY, D.D. Pasadena 
Term of Office Expires June, 1934 
LTHER FREEMAN, D.D. Pomona 
EvaRD C. Harwoop Pasadena 
tank H. Harwoop San Dimas 
Vey McLean OLNEY Berkeley 
VR. H. Wetpon South Pasadena 
Fp M. Witcox Lamanda Park 
Term of Office Expires June, 1935 
CvaLp G. APLIN Highland 
L:WELLYN BIxpy Long Beach 
- STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
itn M. Curran Santa Barbara 
ry Crark Eversoie La Canada 
RGE W. Marston, LL.D. San Diego 
Term of Office Expires June, 1936 
) tes S. Epwarps Redlands 
ViL1AM B. Himrop Los Angeles 
ArHuR J. McFappEN Santa Ana 
KupH J. Reep Los Angeles 
Jin W. Snyper San Diego 


Cet S. Patron Los Angeles 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES Keyser EDMUNDS 345 College J 
President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language a 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, Emeritus, 18{ 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Gra‘ 
Seudents Johns Hopkins, Columbus and Oxford Universities. 

FRANK ParRKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Thirc 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundati 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dartm 
Paes. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Founa 
tion, Emeritus, 1889. 4 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Univei! 


GeEorGE Gate HitcHcock 721 College ! 


Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 1892. 
B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 


Cornell Universities. | 
GRACE Etta BERRY 353 W, Eleventh) 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. | 
MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON | 927 Harvard a 


ee of the English Language, 1904. 
, Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard Unive! 


ae Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. i" 


Witt1am Atwoop Hinton 1293 Dartmouth 4 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundatit 
1905. 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. | 


*Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each 
denotes the beginning of original term of service. ] 
*Absent on leave, 1932-1933. 


FACULTY 11 


aap CArEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


i Professor of Psychology, 1916. 

A Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

40H Haine LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
: BAe Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, Wiliiam 
3. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
owper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


so BeaTH JONES 125 W. Eleventh St. 


, Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. 
\.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 
Jniversities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 


‘LIAM Evan NIcHOLL’ 465 W. Sixth St. 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 

\.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
\dinburgh University. 
c'eR ELMER Rossins 487 Harrison Ave. 
| Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
! Director of the Library. 
)A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 
_yersity of Michigan. 
o2RT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 


| Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1920. 
y-A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; D.D., 
imherst College. 


AMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 


Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor College 
nd Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


RCE McCuLLey 821 Dartmouth Ave. 
: Professor of English Literature, 1921. 
.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
Jniversity. 
ica Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
_ Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
ve Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., probs Hopkins University. 
/t1aM Poix RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
ac of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, Emeritus, 
4 


3.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduate 
Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


—- 


il nt on leave, second semester, 1932-1933. 
\lnt on leave, 1932-1933. 


12 FACULTY 


GEORGE SAMUEL BuRGEss 1175 College A 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 
EUGENE WHITE NIxon | 1034 Harvard A 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stud 
Tilia and California Univexies 
FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda 
tion, 1924. | 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ROLAND R. TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth A 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. : 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Calor 
College, 
RussELL McCuLtocu Story 127 W. ce i 
Professor of Political Science, 1925. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Hare 
Unieeny. 
CHARLES Tapor Fitts 826 Harvard & 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Side 
Hara University. 1 


PHitie ALEXANDER MuNz 1165 Indian Hill Bh 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation 
T9173 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.,D., Cont 
Uavenne Graduate Student, Udine of Chicago. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1120 Harvard is 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. ‘ 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Univers’ 
of Michican, 


ALFRED OswaLD WoopForD 443 W. Tenth : 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 

B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 
Jesstz Epirn Gipson 246 Dartmouth AX 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Gradu: 
Student. California and ey Universities. 
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ARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


DTARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 

C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 

Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 

T’ARD McCHESNEY SaIT 238 E. Seventh St. 

. Professor of Political Science, 1928. 

B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 

University. 

ESTER GEORGE JAEGER 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 

B.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


GERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1133 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


/LTER ALFRED ALLEN 256 E. Second St. 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
of Organists. 


YRETT SAMUEL OLIVE 136 W. Seventh St. 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 

B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 

Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 

C2PH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 

B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

V.L14M Hoop Stimpson 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1932. 


Graduate, U. S. Military Academy; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
School; Distinguished Graduate, Command and General Staff School; 
Graduate, Army War College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


lhotp Hunt PaTTEE 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 


‘BA, Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
‘Columbia University. 


~ 


‘ent on leave, 1932-1933. 
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ELLIoTT Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tentl 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Ha 
University. 


BENJAMIN Davin ScoTT 828 College . 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; P| 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard - 
versities. : 


ELIZABETH KELLEY 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 


WaLTER TickKNoR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, 1929. | 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. | 


JAMES WHITE CROWELL 1237 Dartmouth , 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 1929. 7 

B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell ; 
versity. 
JOHN STEWART BurRcEss 736 College 
| 


Associate Professor of Sociology, 1930. 


B.A., Princeton University; Ph.D., Columbia University. | 


WittiamM Henry Cooke 226 W. Eighth) 


Associate Professor of History, 1927. | 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Unive: 


RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, Emeritus, 1907. | 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and } 
versity of California. 


CuiFForD Notr Hanp 1045 Yale /' 


Assistant Professor of Religion and Editor of College Magazine, 191 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., Unive't 


of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of Calitagea. 
RaLpH RayMonp UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 

Pupil of Franz Milcke. j 
Francis GarritT GILCHRIST 346 Harvard /« 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 
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5 ve HEATH 270 W. Twelfth St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
'B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


23ERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 


| Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
BA, Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


y.NcIs RayMOND IREDELL’ 1060 College Ave. 
| Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


ay Dixey BicELow Miramar and Mills Aves. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1925. 
Graduate, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 
434 FriepA Bissiri 1035 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


[Tomas MonNTAGUE Brccs 424 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
'B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 


VRGARET Husson 


| Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. 


JRotD Davis 157 E. Tenth St. 


| Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
'B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


ete ELIZABETH WAGNER 245 W. Tenth St. 
_ Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
.B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate Stu- 


dent, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite de 
Paris, 


WisLEy Guick LEIGHTON 121 W. 6th St. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 


(BA, Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
: versity. 


CRBERT Epwarp GRAY 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1931. 
B.Mus., University of Nebraska; Pupil in voice of Adolph Engstrom, 


mi: Williams, and others; in cello of George Pierce, Bruno Steindel, and 
others. 


— 


4 
4 ‘ent on leave, second semester, 1932-1933. 
4sent on leave, first semester, 1932-1933. 
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HoLLAND SPENCER CHAMNESS 1030 Dartmouth A 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1931. 
Graduate, Infantry School, Basic Course. Captain, U. S. Army. 


MARION JEANETTE EwING 487 W. Sixth 


Acting Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University, 


LEon Howarp 217 W. 11th | 


Assistant Professor of English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph. 
Tate Hopkins University. 


ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 
Assistant Professor of English, 1932. | 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. | 
Ear Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark H 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Ramsay Lorp Harris Smiley H 


Instructor in English, 1927. 
B.A., Colgate University. Graduate student, Rochester Theologi 
Goniescy, Universities of Rochester, Redlands, and Southern California. 


Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixt 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


Curtis Haupt 487 Harrison A 


Instructor in Physics, 1930. } 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univ: 
sity of California. 


VIRGINIA FarrFAxX PRINCEHOUSE 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale u 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
ADA CooPER CawsEy 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
Louise Oris 424 W. Ss ‘ 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1931. 
B.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
LAURENCE J. de RYCKE 255 W. Sth 


Instructor in Economics, 1931. 
B.B.A., University of Oregon; M.B.A., University of Oregon. 
CarL BAUMANN | 


Instructor in German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


| 


i 
| 
1 


. 
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))0N SUTHERLAND 235 W. 9th St. 
Instructor in Piano, 1931. 
».Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


1LLE STEVENSON 626 Yale Ave. 
_ Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
tudent of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 


arHa ROWENA STAVELY 

| Instructor in Music, 1931. 

».M. and B.A., University of Redlands. Graduate Student, Claremont 
“olleges. 


4MAS ALEXANDER POLLOCK 
Instructor in Organ, 1932. 
.A., Pomona College. Graduate, Eastman School of Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


yey AuGusTus Douctass 275 W. Tenth St. 
_ Lecturer in Education, 1926. 

' Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 

A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 
9\CE JEREMIAH VOORHIS San Dimas 
| Lecturer in History, 1929. 

.A., Yale University; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 

5, JosEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 


vecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 


.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and DeWitt 
curgin Lash. 


ASSISTANTS 


0s EMity CLAYTON 308 Alexander Ave. 
Assistant in Biology, 1931. 
-A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
ADELINE NELSON 
Assistant in History, 1931. 
-A., University of Arizona. Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 
YN CaLDWELL McBriDE 
Assistant in Physics, 1932. 
DON PHELPs SMITH 
Assistant in Physics, 1932. 


NA MarcareT WALKER 
Assistant in Physical Education, 1932. 


A'AN ELISABETH HENDERSON 
Assistant in Physical Education, 1932. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1932 - 1933 


ACADEMIC PROcEDURE—Robinson, Gibson, G. S. Burgess, ] 
Nicholl, Sait, Tileston, Ewer. 

ADMINISTRATION—Nixon, Robinson, Robbins, Story, Wood for 

Apmission—Pattee, Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Davis, Whitney. 


ATHLETIC Councit—Nixon, Strehle, Lincoln, Nicholl, and 
student representatives. 


ATHLETIC CoNFERENCE—Woodford, Nicholl, Nixon. 
CLASSIFICATION—Fitts, Berry, Taylor, Ellis, Pattee. 


CoLLteceE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Brooks, Merritt. | 
President and Vice- President Associated Students, consi 
members on call. 


Convocation—Nicholl, G. S. Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 


Courses or Stupy—G. S. Burgess, Sait, Jaeger, Fitts, Til 
Gibson, L. Howard. 


EnciisH—Davis, de Rycke, Leighton, J. S. Burgess, Husson. 
HEALTH—Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson. ; 


Honors—Woodford, Robinson, Nixon, Pitman, Crowell, c 
Ellis. 


Lectures, Pupstic Events AND COMMENCEMENT—G. S. Bu 
Nicholl, Lyman, W. J. Howard. 


LipraAry—Duncan, Robbins, Ewing, Hilton, G. S. Burgess. 


PusLications—Hand, G. S. Burgess, Lincoln, Harris, Cleve 
Story, Maple, Glen Turner. | 


Rericious Interests IncLupING CHAPEL—Brooks, Nicholl, L; 
Jaeger. 

Rooms—G. S. Burgess, Taylor, Hilton. 

SCHOLARSHIPS—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, Iredel 


StupENT A1p—Pattee, Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Cleverdon. | 
\ 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


HisroricAL SKETCH 


Pnona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
lornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
iling of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
ir the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
( and self-sacrificing group of fifteen were appointed mem- 
sf the first Board of Trustees by the General Association of 
rregational Churches of Southern California. 


Bides the present President of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
oe W. Marston of San Diego, and the late Dr. Charles B. 
rer, who served as Secretary of the Board for thirty-eight 
1 the other original trustees were: 


Mr. Henry Kirke White Bent of Pasadena 
Mr. Nathan W. Blanchard of Santa Paula 
Judge Anson Brunson of Los Angeles 

Mr. Elwood Cooper of Santa Barbara 
Rey. James T. Ford of San Bernardino 
Rey. James H. Harwood, D.D. of San Diego 
Rey. D. D. Hill of Pasadena 

Rey. T. C. Hunt of Riverside 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. of Oakland 
Mr. Henry A. Palmer of Oakland 

Mr. Seth Richards of Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Charles B. Sheldon of Pomona 

Mr. Andrew J. Wells of Long Beach 


First Days 


Tz College was incorporated October 14, 1887. To meet the 
ndiate needs a small private house was rented in Pomona, and 
t the work of instruction was begun in September, 1888. In 
allowing January an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now 
ter Hall), together with considerable land adjacent, was 
€ to the College and the work was transferred to that place. 
tlugh this location was originally regarded as temporary, 
‘mont was later made the permanent seat of the College. 
\\s time, however, the name of “Pomona College” had become 
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so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding 
location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total nu 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrol; 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between 
and women and among the four classes, a limitation which 
mits selection from a large number of applicants. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adog 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdel 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious ad 
tages of the small college are retained while still making po: 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified on 
a large university. To this end ‘Claremont Colleges” was in 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units kr 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scr 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in. 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for womer 


These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont 
independent but cooperate in the establishment of certain mi 
facilities. In approved cases, there is also an exchange of ¢ 
room privileges between the colleges. Certain functions sui 
the summer school, graduate and research work are carried ¢ 
cooperation. The buildings and facilities under Claremont | 
leges and the laboratories under Pomona are for the use oft 
Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The B: 
of Fellows” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona 0 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort 
to return to each member of that group a stimulating an¢ 
spiring influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley’ 
Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwh’ 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a ‘' 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 

Pomona’s Part | 

Naturally as the parent institution, Pomona College has! 
to make adjustments and sacrifices in behalf of the new plar: 
for the time being to house or foster functions which ultim: 
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\ . . 

ad be assumed by the central organization. Pomona’s proper 
ram is to continue as a co-educational college of liberal arts 
iciences, with an enrolment limited to 750. 


| CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
fi 


‘us far the general services undertaken by Claremont Col- 
xin behalf of the group include the administration of the 
ah service, the development of a central heating plant, the 
“ion and administration of an auditorium seating 2,500, and 
erection of a building to house the central library and the 
nnon business offices of the group. The inauguration of some 
vil library collections and the subsidy of research projects of 
vers of the faculties are also the forerunners of larger devel- 
rnts under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


te real heart of the Claremont plan lies not in its provision 
rtaduate study but rather in the enhancement of scholarly 
‘mong undergraduates, and Pomona represents the effort to 
tain in an exceptionally favorable environment a small inde- 
mnt residence college where the inestimable advantages of 
acy are secured, but where the advantages of ample facilities 
dntense competition are also secured by its association with 
: other colleges situated in close proximity to it, and where 
elective process assures, as nearly as possible, a company of 
wnts who will really profit by college experience. 


PoMona’s PROGRAM 


fom the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
ation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
{ numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
“icholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should not 
ibe high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professional 
‘1. It insists that the best preparation for life includes not 
| the ample, generous and complete training of the college 
1, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough 
definite professional specialization. The College has been 
‘larly successful in permeating its body of students with 
‘ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates have 
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taken subsequent professional training, many winning schola 
awards in other institutions. | 

The courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole ra 
of the humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especi 
music, are duly emphasized. Various combinations of fur 
mental courses are presented as adequately preparing for |; 
professional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or educatior 


Honors Work 


Since September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the 
called honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to: 
students of more than average ability from some of the rou’ 
requirements such as compulsory attendance in classes, frequ 
tests and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. $: 
students are encouraged to limit the scope of their work anc 
concentrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen {| 
of study, preferably in programs composed of one major sub. 
and one or two minors, so that the student may achieve a cer' 
mastery and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly k: 
division of learning. The student is offered the opportunity: 
periodic private conferences with his major adviser, who hi 
plan his courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and help! 
achieving that integration of learning which constitutes a lib: 
education. | 

In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly : 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to mi 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 


SociaAL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION | 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making ust: 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourset 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in : 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important }} 
of the undertaking. | 

Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new ! 
induces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange ( 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus afit 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no ¢ 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within : 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to ’ 
members of the several groups. 
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omona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
1 of its student body. Working together on the highest levels 
fife, men and women are most likely to associate in mutual 
s:ct and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
12 relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
«th of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
prtunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
ymain business of study and work. 

nee the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
1ent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
« obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
tual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
ato urge each student to correctly correlate these factors with 
udiscoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
«aod in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
) not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
rations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of his 
lation, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
ical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to re- 
ice the coming generation with a leadership of intellectual 
y.city, directed will and noble character. 

‘hile originally Congregational in organization, the College 
1 ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
od of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free 
“1 ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its 
iter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though 
'ectarian, 


Pomona’s FuTuRE 


he early aspirations and hopes of Pomona’s founders have 
tidy been sufficiently realized to warrant a higher degree of 
‘ctation for the future. 

omona has its own peculiar place and its distinctive contribu- 
© to make; selecting its students with care, seeking to serve 
¢ those who truly desire advanced liberal education; and above 
lfree to experiment and to adventure in new fields and new 
ods without at the same time departing from its major task 
-feserving the finer traditions of cultural learning so greatly 


ed today. 


rom the very beginning Pomona College has been the crea- 
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tion of sacrifice, affection and idealism. It has been made I 
sible by a great democracy of high minded givers, whose ct 
acter and ideals are reflected in the daily life and procedure of 
College. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Tn addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Cl. 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Seri 
College, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred : 
twenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Pa 
about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the cam 

proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. : 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the ie 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pom 
College, has been removed from its original site and remodeled 
administrative and faculty uses. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mons 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with m 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
chapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the off 
of the Associated Students. 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Har 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impos 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ' 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is c¢ 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. | 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormit 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some | 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructé 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 uppercli 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Geo; 
W. Marston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien 
Frary, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 19 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three sma: 
dining rooms for the use of special groups as required. | 

Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which | 
cludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eigh 
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aen, who are also served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Me- 
jal Dining Hall. 

he College also owns several cottages, in which similar accom- 
ations can be secured. These facilities have been made 
ible by generous gifts from friends of the College. 


he Claremont Inn has three large dining-rooms and accom- 
ations for eighty guests. 

embrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
‘d chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upper 
lr contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a conven- 
auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 


he Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
' Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facilities 
the study of music. 


he Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
emont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2500 and is avail- 
for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
_ A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
.ona College. 

he Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
ing of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present a 
ng capacity of over 4000. 

he Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords ample 
pment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
‘ing fields for men and for women. 

he Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
‘Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. It 
jesents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldon 
“y, °17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
lagside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ig pool for men. 

arsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
is the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
lics and mathematics. 

he Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
“y, “01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direct 
ly of the stars. 


he Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
ains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
(ts of Botany and Psychology. 
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The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Ma 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Cre 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Departaie 
Zoology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has 1: 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratorie: 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 

The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the | | 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the t:: 
of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. ' 
camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great | 
unspoiled natural beauty. 

The College operates its own independent deep well w: 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. | 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Cl: 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in ti 
service. 


y 
N 


THe LIBRARY 


The Library, of 72,082 books and 66,782 pamphlets, has t 
carefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional vali 

The College possesses also the following library collections | 
ministered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biolog: 
Library, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman Mo 
orial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the }y 
England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library) 
California and Western American History, the Viola Mi 
Westergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 

The main Library, the New England and the Mason Califo 
Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections 6 
housed in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Lib1" 
and the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronoma 
Library in the F. P. Brackett Observatory; che James A. Lyris 
Memorial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall» 
Chemistry. 

The Library is a depository for the publications of the Carn 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Governm! 
documents. It has a large and well selected list of the most v4 
able research and general periodicals, including many comp' 
files. 

The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 7500 volue 
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cluding the George Burton Adams Library of English History, 
Paul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Library 
‘German Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is available 
all students and instructors. 


“he library of Scripps College, at present about 7000 volumes, 
aoused in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the Scripps 
ypus, and its resources are also available to students and 
chers i in Pomona College. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 
THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 


‘he Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
on B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
inishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate par- 
pation in college life notable educators from other institutions. 
‘this means such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
lege. The opportunity of intimate contact with distinguished 
iructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique privilege, 
in surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the institution 
in which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


‘he Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
sires to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
iminent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
jn this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
’k related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
-on in which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
ation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
‘ures in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION 


‘he Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
ixes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
(rse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


o niller to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
(ting and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
‘ance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
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operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the . 

troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished mas: 

in the field of music. For the concerts thus afforded an ann 
ticket is furnished to every student. 

ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS ) 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose} 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all Coll< 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholars}; 
or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or‘ 
proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of « 
student body, may be dismissed without specific charges, __ 

It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that « 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in « 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. Its 
important, therefore, that all absence through the college y: 
should be avoided. Some of the most important of the coll 
values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on wha 
days are centered particular and vital phases of the common |; 
and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or el- 
where be avoided. | 
PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 

It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for \ 
consideration and expression of the common college interests. 

On Tuesday and Thursday at 10:00 a.m. a brief devotia 
chapel service is held. 

Approximately once each month during the college peal 
special convocation is called for the consideration of topics of v? 
interest to the whole institution. Full attendance of both fact) 
and students is expected at these exercises. 

The policy of the College is to urge the students to associ 
themselves for worship with the Claremont Church or thoset 
neighboring communities. For this reason there is no regular ?- 
pointment for College worship on Sunday, though many forms)! 
religious activity are maintained in connection with the churcls. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special coneerbi 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and opp™ 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers 
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1-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletics 
nll seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremont 
Jleges, under whose direction every student on entering has a 
sical examination. Regular work in physical education is 
yscribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiology 
1 Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the College phy- 
jan is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subject 
certain conditions of hours and location of residence, the Col- 
e: meeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgical dress- 
n, and medicines as well as medical service in chronic or pro- 
tted illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. The Col- 
e’, however, reserves the right to discontinue this individual 
nlical service at any time without previous notice. 


\THLETICS. The direction and financial management of ath- 
ecs rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
i as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
nabers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
niager there is a student manager for each sport. 


\lumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
trassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
(rts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
t basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
<rses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
a-cises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of the 
Nitution. 

\ swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
‘Ly equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. 

tudents are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
tellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 


ur oi its athletic teams or other organizations coming before the 
lic, 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


Ul rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the Col- 
€ year. The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls 
hing the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are 
led. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the 
faing of the College year and closed the second day after com- 
Nicement. 


. deposit of $10.00 is necessary to reserve a room and should 
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accompany the application for the room. This amount is retai} 
as a breakage fee, from which deductions will be made for ij 
vidual and communal damages to the building, the balance bi 
returned at the end of the year. Rooms are assigned to 4 
students in order of application. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormii> 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or ure 
sirable occupant. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN | 

The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall fai 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that|l 
men not actually living at home will live in the college dormir 
ies and board in Frary, the dining hall for men. | 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided only oni 
basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, 1 
rate varying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This charge 
cludes necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the lai 
dering of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to 
furnished by the student are covers for a single bed. 

SMILEY HALL has both single and double rooms and suite) 
three rooms accommodating two students. / 


| 

ON THE ELI P. CLARK MEN’s CAMPUS, the hall for fresh1'1 
is provided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom— » 
two students. The other halls have both single rooms and sus 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

It is assumed that, as far as possible, students will room at 1 
College residence halls and board at the women’s dining-roonit 
Harwood Court. Any other arrangement for room or board ns 
have the approval of the Dean of Women. Lists of approved roi 
and boarding places for women are kept at the office of the Di 
of Women. All rooms in the College residence halls are rented 
the college year. Unless there is a written agreement to the ch 
trary, it is assumed that rooms in private houses are rented ) 
one semester. Change of rooms is made only by permission of * 
office of the Dean of Women. 
HARWOOD couRT, the residence hall for women, in whicli 
included the dormitory known as STRONG HALL, has both sirle 
and double rooms, as well as suites. The corraces have dou 
rooms. Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings, 
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Wing rug for the floor; the only articles to be furnished by the 
vent are towels, linen, and covers for a single bed. 

oaRD. Dormitory and dining-room privileges are provided 
n' on the basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board 
aroom, the rate varying from $430.00 to $500.00 per year. 


EXPENSES 


TUITION 


eilar tuition, including all general privileges, Music Course 
‘cket, Library privileges, etc., per semester-............-----.---0-- $150.00 


won for students carrying less than twelve units of work, 
‘r each such unit, per semester exclusive of above gen- 
Se ie eesocetcnenneeetrgeeens Boag 15.00 


airatory fees as stated after description of courses. 
CHARGES IN MUSIC 


lr those paying regular tuition: 
lr one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 


ae EE SE a $ 45.00 
iceach half-hour private lesson in excess of one per week, 
8 TORTI cS ene en eae 40.00 


lr those carrying less than twelve hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in music: 
oO one half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 


rss bee CY in er 60.00 
oeach half-hour private lesson in excess of one, per 

I eek ee 40.00 
oclass lessons in applied music, per semester........................ 25.00 
1; for Associated Students, per semester......---c-.-ce-cocecoeeco---0- 5.00 


This charge is made upon all regular students by action of the 
Siciated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
ijorted by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
light to approve the budget for which it is spent. 

| FEES 

pplication fee, $2.50. 

taduation fee, $10.00. 

very student expecting to graduate at the end of any given 
I'ster must so indicate on his registration card for that semes- 
stand must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
Ur fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate 
expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will auto- 
weally exclude from graduation that semester. 
tboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
1 given course is stated in connection with the description of 
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that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced cous 
only does it exceed $10.00. | 
A visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those y; vi 
ing a course of study. 
BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


PRACTICE FEES 


PIANO | 

One half-hour daily, per semester .----epcccecceeeeceeeae-s es 1. 
One hour daily, per semester ...2.....csc-cccccnsoscceteceneoeosssss ( 
GRAND PIANO 

One hour daily per semmestet co... 2c. cccsceescececeneeesessserese { 
GREAT ORGAN IN BRIDGES HALL 

One hour weekly, per semester oi. uu....2cccncecccscseseee-ee- 5 
TWO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN 

One hour weekly, per semester.c...:..2...2ce-cceceecoeceeeeeee ee t 
PEDAL ORGAN 

One hour daily, per semester...-.--.-ccc0ccccccssececeoeceenee-oss ( 
VIOLIN, CELLO OR FLUTE 

Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester-....--.---.e:e0---- 5 


Additional hours at same rate. 
BOARD AND ROOM 


See pages 29 and 30. 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average Generous 
General Tuition $300 $300 $30e | 
Board and Room 400 475 ss0 | 
Books and Fees 35 45 100° | 
Personal Expenses 125 180 300 
Total $860 $1000 $1250 


} 
Bris. All College bills are due each semester in advance ™ 
must be paid by the student at the time of registration. Paynt 
for room and board on an installment plan may be arrangeiit 
conference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dia 
for each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leans 
before the end of the semester except that in the case of tis 
leaving before the middle of the semester because of illness ie 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS a 


lf the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case 
tase dropping out for good cause within a week of their regis- 
yn all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room 
yent unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
za college residence hall. 

Sidents are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
lure not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills by four 
1, of the fourth day preceding Commencement if they are 
reive their diplomas with their class. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Iz AssociaTED STUDENTS. ‘This association coordinates all 
nt activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body 
t their own number. All important questions are considered 
1 executive committee, which is composed of those prominent 
sh varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of the 
unt Life. 

AOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the student 
1 form a voluntary organization, electing their own officers 
Jommittees and holding regular meetings. This organization 
ulers and promotes the special interests of the women. 


STUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL 


liorder to provide a definite channel for the discussion of col- 
eroblems which directly concern both students and faculty, 
0t council composed of the Faculty Committee on College 
end the members of the Student Executive Council has been 
td and holds regular fortnightly meetings. This joint coun- 
inot a legislative body but from time to time makes sug ges- 
nto both faculty and student groups for further considera- 
ond action. 


“ass Oxcanizations. Each of the four college classes is 
«ized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


LPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
clo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Il Circolo Italiano; History 
il Mathematics Club; German Club; Science Club. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


¥ Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Gamma of 
‘nia. 


Jeerclassmen “who are of good moral character, who are 
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candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who ar: 
tinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar, 
are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. | 

Honor Societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Frateii 
Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Frateii 
Delta Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Honorary | i 
Club; Mortar Board; Valkyries; Varsity Society. 

Loca Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa , 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Phi Kappa A) 
Sigma Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

Lrrerary Societies. Alpha Kappa; Delta Lambda; Phi ' 
Sigma; Scribblers. 

MusicaL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s: 
Club; Little Symphony Orchestra; Band (R.O.T.C.) 

Reicious AssociaTIONs. Young Men’s Christian a 
tion; Young Women’s Christian Association. 

MiscELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; ; 
ensic Union; Masquers,—Dramatics; Orchesis,—Dancing; ; 
Sigma,—Riding. | 


PUBLICATIONS | 


The stated publications of the College are issued as nut 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-mo! 
These include: 

The Annual Catalog. | 

The Register of Alumni. | 

The Report of the President and special topical numa | 

Alumni and departmental publications are: | 

The Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests | 
College and Alumni. | 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published und : 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS | 

The Student Life is published daily except Sunday and Mi 
by the student body and is devoted to current affairs. 

Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Stu 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed bo 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year bt 
Associated Students. | 
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| PRIZES, SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 

Fiancial aid for students in Pomona College is available in 
udifferent forms: Grants in aid, loans, departmental prizes, 
dcholarships. 

(ants in aid and loans are administered by the Committee 
judent Aid, which presents its recommendation to the Presi- 
nand Controller for confirmation. 

[partmental prizes are administered by the respective depart- 
13, each of which reports its awards to the President of the 
ize and the Secretary of the Faculty. 

Siolarships in Pomona College are of three kinds: Depart- 
tal, General and Special. 

# Departmental and General Scholarships are competitive; 
eal Scholarships are only partially competitive and are admin- 
eid in special ways but are reported to the Committee on 
harships. 

Ech Departmental Scholarship is administered by the depart- 
st concerned, which reports its award to the Committee on 
harships. 

4 General Scholarships are administered by the Committee 
‘tholarships, which reports its awards, as well as all depart- 
rul awards, to the President of the College and the Secretary 
t? Faculty. 

A announcements of prizes and scholarship awards are made 
‘12 President of the College. 


4 


PRIZES 


1: following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
¢ veral departments: 


ART 


r}; EUGENE C. CRAMER Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
semd prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
degn in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 


*n by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
W) was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


ti MoncrieFF AsTRONOMY Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
“© in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
“e, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
Siatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
‘ance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
S ven by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 
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DEBATE 


Tue Doe Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject sell 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semest: 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respective 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of | 
brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Di 
and Mr. A. M. Dole. 
DECLAMATION | 

Tue Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to t: 
members of the Freshman class, occurs near the middle of { 
year. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars . 
spectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 
e 

ECONOMICS 

Tue VaiLe Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on {; 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California open) 
the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late 
Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of fifte 
and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


THE JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the gat 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two m1 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written al 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the wom 
showing the most gain during each semester in these respe). 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. F). 


) 


Jennings of San Diego. 


GENERAL 


THe ReNA GuRLEY ARCHIBALD HiGH SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE: \ 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of i 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverid 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 


Tue Munce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Lah 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectiv/ 
are endowed by friends of the College. . 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue LLEWELLYN Brxsy Matuematics Prize: A prize for = 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all dh 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC | 


THE BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PrizE: An annual competi’é 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of or® 
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tying in the Department of Music. This award is made 


ssible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class 
/1915 of Pomona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


ye LorpeeR Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
‘ow to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course on “The 
lman Body.” First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
lars, respectively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


RELIGION 


wz Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
issionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
2 Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present three prizes of ten 
llars each are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
ART 


ltt HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Income 
ibe divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
‘nnah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


students who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
(and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
dvanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
| enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
'lete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
ing camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
i the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
. $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
ummer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
‘rovided by the government. 

he number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
id to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
fis based upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
lual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
. Students who present evidence of above average records in 
ity training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 
€ consideration in the selection of those to whom these scholar- 
[will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


‘= Kate Conpir BrimHatt MemortaL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
‘wD, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


PA DeLtta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT oF $1,801.15. 
‘en by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 
‘Income from this endowment is supplemented by individual 
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pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered unde 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of | 
senior year. 


: 
THE Fiora SANBORN PitzER MEMoRIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $5( 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by } 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pom 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundatioi 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


| 
| 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions 1) 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarsh; 
make awards to candidates who indicate great promise in: | 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability an 
tainments. 
(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of 1 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest | 
schoolmates. 
(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 5) 
or in other ways. | 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the cate) 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in ¢ 
the first two over an applicant who shows a lower ol 
promise and excellence in all. In any case interested partici 
in activities which sustain physical well-being constitut 
essential qualification, though superior skills and exceller? 
such matters are not given undue weight. 

Before making application for a scholarship to the Com 
on Scholarships, applicants who are not already students /! 
mona College must file application for admission to the Cll 
with the Committee on Admissions. In the case of freshr 
is ordinarily expected that they will not have attended anyt 
college or university. Exceptions to this rule require special 
mittee action. A freshman applicant shall be endorsed b 
head of the school from which he comes, and will be requit 
indicate the subjects, not more than three in number, in | 
he is prepared to take examinations. Information concernt| 
time and place of examinations will be furnished immedt 
following April 1st. The Committee on Scholarships r¢t 
the privilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any { 
evidence, by examination or interview, which it may deem” 
sary to determine the candidate’s fitness. | 
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"ne following scholarships are available for the academic year 
$-34, half of the stipend being available for the first semester 
chalf for the second: 

wo scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars Each. From income 
ie Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation; open to 
who are candidates for admission to the Freshman Class. 

wo Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars Each. From the 
wae of the Thomas J. Dowling Fund; open to both men and 
y2n who are candidates for admission to the Freshman Class. 
ne Scholarship of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars. From 
sicome of the Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd 
ae Fund; open to both men and women who are candi- 
t’ for admission to the Freshman Class. 


plications for these scholarships should be made to the Com- 
te on Scholarships on or before April Ist. 

finouncement of awards will be made on or before July 1st. 
ne Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund, $47,000. Bequeathed 
e late Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes of New York and 
ands, California. 

fteen awards of $150 each are available each year on a 
miter basis, eight being awarded for the first semester and 
« for the second semester. 

fplications for these Scholarships should reach the Commit- 
‘a Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the 
lying academic year and before January 15th for the second 
ae of the current academic year. As a rule the Stokes 
arships are not awarded to entering Freshmen. 


| 


| FELLOWSHIPS 

Elowships offered by Pomona College are competitive and are 
¢: the administration of the Committee on Scholarships. The 
Iving award may be made for 1933-34 if qualified applicants 
Pt. Applications should be in the hands of the Committee 
vholarships by February 1, 1933. 

Ge WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FouNDATION fellowship 
ta stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
ll's, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
¢mstances; open to students who have done four full years of 
4 in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper half of the 
ating class, on the basis of their performance during both 
*nior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies 
‘lvanced work either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere in 
Nica or abroad. 
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Should the student selected desire to waive the emolumen 
stipend may be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the] 
is retained by the first student who would be designated Ho: 
Fellow for the year. : 

The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory | 
and conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful; 
didate may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three ; 
while at the same time a new appointment may be made 
the graduating class each successive year. 

The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote schol 
rather than merely to reward faithful classroom work. Fo} 
reason preference will be given to candidates preparing for: 
arly rather than professional work, and the selection will be | 
not on scholarship only but on the possession of those peil 
qualities which indicate a high degree of promise in a stude 
outstanding character. The choice of the institution | 
graduate work is to be done is to be made in consultation bei 
the candidate and the Committee on Scholarships, the comr, 
having final authority. At the end of each year of tenuri 
beneficiary of a Honnold fellowship is to make a full repc| 
the Committee on Scholarships covering the character ¢| 


work, impressions of the institution in which he has been res! 


his plans for the immediate future, and recommendations fc 
further development or improvement of this fellowship pl: 


it 
\ 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates studen 
Pomona College who wish to apply as candidates for cl 
scholarships and fellowships awarded by other institution/ 
foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes se: 
ships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships; lil} 
those who wish to be considered in the award of the Scholai 
for the summer session of the National University of Mi 
The awards in the latter case are made by the Educational Ci 
of Claremont Colleges to competent applicants from the ju! 
seniors, and alumni of Pomona College and Scripps College; 


GRANTS IN AID } 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the t 
fees of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid 1s } 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates 


degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standal 
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| 
| 


|, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
jattendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, after 
rst semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” grade in 
ischolastic work. 

e College aims to realize the ideal that no student worthy 
iduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely financial 
jis. To that end the Administration welcomes the oppor- 
iy to confer with students who need assistance. 

plicants for aid who have not yet entered College should 
ird to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, a 
fil application accompanied by two letters, one from parent 
ardian and the other from principal or teacher, giving in- 
ion concerning need, character and attainments. They 
11 also send a certified statement of their scholastic record. 
peations for aid should be made on or before May first. 
‘ss Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

\l may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
» have conformed to the conditions. 

Xcipients of grants in aid may be called upon to assist the 
ke in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 


j 
| 


) STUDENT Aip FuNpDs 


| GENERAL 

op Francis Bancrorr Memoriat Funp, $1,500. Given by 
i: James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
father. 


‘: Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows of 
4adena, California. 


H. G. Birtincs MemoriAL Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
ie ines of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
voand. 


t Frorence G. Bixsy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G. 
iby of California. 


1: Bristol Memoriat Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
Vial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


‘: Bessrz A. Brown MemortaL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
tBessie A. Brown. 


‘ Henry Hersert Brown MeEmoriAL Funp, $1,000. Given 
yMrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
t of her son. 
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THE Crass oF 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 191 


THE CHARLES C. Cragin MemoriAL Funp, $5,025. Given 1 
Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rey. Charl 
C. Cragin. 

Tue Acnes K. Crawrorp MemortaL Funp, $1,000. Given 1 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of the 
mother. 
Eset, CLtus oF Pomona StTupENT A1p Funp, $1,000. 

To help, preferably, a girl. | 
Tue Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood « ( 
Redlands, California. 

TuHeE Forp Funp oF $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Fontt'« ( 
Los Angeles, California. | 
Tue Fow.er Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fow! 
of Pasadena, California. 


THE Orren A. Gorton Funp or $5,000. Established by the a 
of Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


THe Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,329.88. Given by Emme} 
Guild of Claremont, California. 
Tue Manette Hanp MemoriaL Funp oF $1,500. | 


THE ALFRED JAMES Harwoop MEMORIAL Funp, $8,000. Give 
by Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


Tue CHartes E. Harwoop Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles j 
Harwood, LL.D., of Upland. 

THe Marcaret Burton Harwoop MeEmoriat Funp, $447,02) 
Given by Mr. Alfred P. Harwood and his three children, : 
memory of their mother. 

Tue Tuomas F. Howarp “MemoriaL ScHOLARSHIP FUND. 
$3,500. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angele 
California, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


THe Mary Marvin JANES Funp oF $296.93. Given by Mas 
Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


Tue Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of i 
Verne. 


THE Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, o) 


Tue Howarp J. Mitts Memorrat Funp or $3,000. Given t 
Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memo! 
of her husband. 


THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Give. 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowme 
of a fund. 
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is Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Emona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
sne time be used for other purposes.) 


Jip ArTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given 
b Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
s1 and brother. 


Iie Lypta Puetps Memoria Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
i Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


ie Prrcrim CuHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given by 
t! Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


\tz Prucrtm CHurcH Women’s Auxitiary Funp, $500. Given 
tthe Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
c! Pomona. 


Itz Joun D. Potter Memortat Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
£T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
bsband. 


iz Seartnc Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing 
c Escondido, California. 

Tmt Water O. SHatto MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
I's. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


Tm Crype H. Suretps MemorraAL Funp, $1,200. Given by 
EP. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
vs drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 


‘te Sweet Memorial FunD oF $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
Seet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


Te TuHatcHer Funp or $6,000. Given by Miss Susan E. 
Tatcher of San Diego. 


‘tz WaRDWELL FUND OF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Ward- 
vil of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


“te CyrarA B. WaTERMAN MemortaAL Funp or $5,000. Given 
- Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


“IE pers Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los 
/igeles, 


aa Funp or $39,090. Built up from the gifts of many 
ends, 


SPECIAL 

dur grants in aid of $150 each are available for incoming 
f'aman, men or women, who are nominated for the same by 
« California Scholarship Federation. The award becomes 
viable, on the same conditions applying to regular grants, to 
athe tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
f 1 candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory. 
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| 
Winners of scholarships on either the Storrs or the Dc 
Foundation are not also eligible for the California Schol| 


Federation Grants in Aid. : 


“CRoMBIE ALLEN ScHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union I 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California. 


| 
“Arice PauL Harwoop SCHOLARSHIP Funpb” oF $5,000. C 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


THe Mazer S. Bripces Memortat Funp, $3,500. Given! 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in men! 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


“STELLA M. Kinc SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FunpD For Wom) 
$10,000. 


THE Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of : | 
sionaries. | 


THe MartHaA E. Berry MemoriaL Funp or $5,000. Giver: 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


| 
\ 
i! 


LOAN FUNDS 


The College also administers loan funds established by tl 
quest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, J) 
memory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By mez 
these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way: 
temporarily, with the pressing needs of students. | 

THE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1, 0002 


Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tr 
porary need. 


For more substantial loans over a longer period, the cl 
administers the following funds on an interest bearing bas) 
“THE CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES Funp”, $25,000. Establisheo 


the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of 
sister. 


THe ErHan ALLEN CHASE AND AUGUSTA FIELD CHASE ‘ 
MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. } 


THE Harmon FounpnATIon extends to four selected studet 
assistance by a loan for tuition. 


All applications for loans should be addressed to tie p 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 
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SELF SUPPORT 


| 

| 

fe Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
sudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
faelping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
1, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
| The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
yclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
ystudents, and those coming to the College for the first time 
id be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
ed for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
“ll bills for at least one semester. Their record during this 
ter will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities for 
lp will be open to them. Applications for aid in securing 
syment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 


te on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 
} 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


fis the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
fin whatever later callings they may choose. To this end 
dates for admission to any class must present satisfactory 
cace of their fitness for college, both in character and in 
arship. Testimonials of character and a letter of honorable 
nssal from the last institution attended are required. 


lis further advised that application be made as early as pos- 
‘inasmuch as the College cannot under present conditions 
antee the admission of more than two hundred to the fresh- 
tclass, the trustees having limited the total attendance to 


« hundred and fifty. 


le College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
Smen several years in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
i time to time regarding the best preparation for admission. In 
Sespect the good of fices of the College are freely at the service 
é interested inquirers. Formal applications should be accom- 
nd by a fee of two dollars and fifty cents. A medical exam- 
tn conducted by an authorized physician, under the direction 


te College, is required of all students. 
f, applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
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fication of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twe 
five dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 
: 
| 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any or 
three ways, as follows: 


1 


First: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 


ea a ln 


Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted y| 
out examination on presentation of a certificate signed by 
principal or proper official and showing in detail the 4 
completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the } 
cipal should be filled out and returned as early as possi 
the completion of the high school year. 


Third: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination Bi 


Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examini 
Board at certain times and places, which may be learned fron; 
Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 


Second: Examination by the College. 


ENTRANCE UNITS 4] 


. 
. 
for admission. In rare cases an hs, offering twelve rt 
mended units, supplemented by special recommendations of I 
cipals and references and by scholastic aptitude tests of a qui 


indicative of ability to do college work with success, ma 
accepted. 


A “unit” represents a course of study in one subject of 
school grade involving five forty-five minute recitations) 
week or an equivalent for a school year. Laboratory periods sh 
be at least twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally acce 


though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied y | | 
for courses in allied subjects. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECT REQUIRED | 
English, 3 units | 
ENTRANCE SUBJECTS RECOMMENDED } 


Although English is the only subject specifically required! 
plicants will find it to their advantage to present the followi 
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wf the fifteen units required: at least 2 units of one foreign 
gage; 1 unit each of history, algebra, geometry, and labora- 
ycience; and 3 or more units of electives from the following 
jits: English, foreign language, history, mathematics and 
) tory science. 


advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
tyne modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
“an. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
ynuch to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
yledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
evanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
lio well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
> School if possible. 


[se are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
Mer’s residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) ; 
swho do not meet the requirements are not allowed to matric- 


tand are enrolled as in partial standing. No student in partial 


ang is recommended to college standing in another institu- 
1 The final acceptance of entrance units is based upon the 
tzter of the work done in class at Pomona College as well as 
ithe grade of the units presented. 

dents who have sufficient credit from other institutions are 
ted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the proper 
ils and giving full specifications concerning the nature of 
‘yurses taken and the time spent in each, together with their 


lin each subject. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Vture students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty-one 
tof age, may be admitted as special students to courses for 
i, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. This pro- 
i¢ applies particularly to those equipped for advanced studies 
sicial departments. The privilege of classification as special 
dats is not open to those who seek admission to College in this 
ys a means of avoiding compliance with the entrance or col- 
i requirements laid down for regular students. Special stu- 
Mare not candidates for a degree. 


Cidit, varying in amount with the individual courses, is 
2d for graduate work in approved High Schools. 
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PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 


On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in Jun 
resident students must fill out a schedule listing their choic 
subjects for the following year. | 

New students prepare a program of study on announced | 
at the opening of each semester. | 

Failure to submit such a schedule at the appointed time’ 
jects a student to a fee of two dollars ($2.00). : 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition aa 
on one of the regularly announced days preceding the openir 
the class work of each semester. | 

A fee of two dollars ($2.00) is charged for failure to 
plete registration on the days indicated. | 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 


A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of st 
by addition, substitution, or discontinuance of courses witl 
consent of his adviser and the instructors concerned, at any} 
within two weeks of the beginning of class work. ‘Theres 
the dropping of courses by a student shall entail for hima i 
of FE for the course, except as circumstances may, in the j 
ment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, A 
a different grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar Gi 
This fee is waived in the case of new students registering fot 
first time. { 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which the: 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than the last day set for ch 
of schedule. 

| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
if 
MATRICULATION | 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirer! 


and the proven ability to carry college work. To this en 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they’ 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are mi 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit ¢ 
College, who have done a satisfactory quality of work during, 
semester of residence and whose entrance units are acceptab: 


} 
\ 
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ility of work satisfactory for matriculation has been defined 
| Faculty, thus: 

\triculants must have carried the work of their first semes- 
\residence without incurring any FF grades, and they must, 
rhmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if Sopho- 
zor Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade points as 
amber of units for which they were registered. Students in 
ass carrying less than 12 units must have made twice as 
\grade points as the units for which they were registered.” 
lents failing to matriculate at the end of the first semester 
/Jence may be matriculated only after they have met all the 
iments for two semesters. 

ilents are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
‘ommendation to college standing in another institution un- 
17 have matriculated. All students must be matriculated be- 
‘taining to Junior standing. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 
at: 


[ College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
WS: 

jt 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
} (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
1’ is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
iI 

degister for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
, paragraph, a student must have earned 16 more grade 
tthan the total number of units for which he registered the 
lis semester; to register for 18 units, 24 more grade points. 


yegister for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
i permission of the Classification Committee. 


ly: 
REPORTS ON SCHOLARSHIP 


each week a report is called for from each instructor, in 
The is asked to indicate such of his students as are doing 


; work, 


tr near the middle of each semester a report is made of ail 


-omester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., 
4; Mil. Drill, %; Choir, 1. 
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students doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the | 
semester preceding. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on} 
student. This report becomes part of the student’s recor: 
indicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which | 
been registered. 


A student is dismissed for low scholarship on the fol} 
basis: 


_ ES 


At the beginning of any semester if his total grade poir 
equal or less than equal to the units (semester hours) for 2 
he is registered. | 

At the beginning of the third semester of the college cove 
his deficiency in grade points is ten or more; i 

At the beginning of the fourth semester if his deficiery 
credits is ten or more; i 

At the beginning of the fifth and succeeding semesters, 


record does not have the ratio of twice as many grade poi 
units (semester hours) for which he is registered. 1 


See ae 


Departure from the above procedure may be permit! 
special cases by concurrent action of the Classification anil 
lege Life Committees. 


Withdrawing From a Class: 

Students may withdraw from classes only through aut 
tion from the Registrar’s Office. This authorization is sit 
the office directly to the instructor. : 


<a 


Faculty Dropping Students: 


A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life” 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at ant 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. Tis 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been di’? 
shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. i 


Class Attendance: 


Students are expected to maintain regular acrendamell 
class appointments in the courses for which they are regict 
Penalty for non-attendance is associated with the weeklym 
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eer, and semester scholarship records of students as deter- 

¢ by the individual instructor. 

uructors in “C” and “D” courses are at liberty to conduct 
Eitives upon the basis of voluntary attendance in cases 
xithe classes are made up wholly of upper division students; 
“? and “D” courses in which other students are involved, 
assification Committee has power to extend the voluntary 

cure. 

2ndance at classes of students who are candidates for 

; may be voluntary at the option of the instructor con- 


Examinations: 


iil examinations are required of all students in all subjects, 
| exceptions are made by action of the Faculty. For ex- 
nions for candidates for the Degree with Honors, see page 
f schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
tly Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
‘); made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
sor individual students may be given at other than sched- 
mes only by consent of the Classification Committee and 
h presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
ae of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
uittee, 

‘acher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
oiced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
‘test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
mit of a fee of one dollar ($1. 00) must be presented to the 
h by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 


11 Committee. 
| 


1 rips: 

eld trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate 
(certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by 
utors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 
a¢ semester. Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the 
eof students participating in these trips. 


. ae 


-_ 
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MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


———_—_——— Se 


HIsToORY 


yaa 


Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona C 
awarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted fi 
In the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in apr’ 
departments was added for a few students with special aptit 
the work of such students culminating in final compreh} 
examinations. Beginning with the academic year 1927.) 
honors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and a i 
arrangement of courses and other directed study was substi 
leading to the degree with honors. Beginning with Septel 
1931, the rules and regulations set forth in this manual repl? 
previous procedure with respect to candidacy for the degreii 
honors. | 

i 

ADMINISTRATION : 

} 
The administration of the routine involved in attainir, 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a stil 
committee of the faculty known as the Committee on Hi 
This Committee alone has power to certify to the Registrat 
didates for the degree with honors. | 
i 

REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY | 


It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honor 


i. 


that he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that | 
scholarship and curricular activities consistently first amo} 


6 


interests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholarif 


the division of the curriculum in which lies his field of con 
tion, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record 
other work; (d) that during vacations he pursue progtis 
reading and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a bro’ 
thorough understanding of his field of concentration. Can 
for the degree with honors may be continued only so long 
candidate maintains a quality of work and an attitude tow! 
study such as will justify recommendation for the degre 
honors at graduation. | 


i 
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REGISTRATION 
| I, FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 
\Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
(3 program of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
| pon his registration card. This should be duly approved by 
aviser or by the head of the department in which he plans to 
‘| Freshman and Sophomore Associates may attend the regu- 
tumn and spring gatherings and other group meetings of 
e who are candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR GENERAL HONORS 


any time between the end of sophomore year and the be- 


nig of senior year a student may become a candidate for the 
ft with honors. Ordinarily there will be concentration under 
sonsorship of some department or division. In some cases the 
muittee will accept a special program which cuts across de- 
tental, or even divisional, lines. 


\ tudent desiring to become a candidate for the degree with 
«; should obtain an application blank from the Registrar. 
plication, together with a plan of study, both approved by 
udent’s department (unless a special program is planned), 
. be filed with the secretary of the Committee on Honors 
0 final registration for the semester in which the student’s 
*s work is to begin. The application can be accepted only if 
ident has fulfilled his department’s (or division’s) require- 


| 
1 for candidacy. A list of these requirements can be obtained 


mhe secretary of the Committee on Honors. 


III. REGISTRATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL DISTINCTION 


sh year a few students are accepted as candidates for the de- 
> ith distinction in a particular department. "There are no 
Wements common to all departments, for each department 


} 1t and administers its own program subject to the general 
she of the Faculty under the terms of this manual. 


, IV. SEMESTER REGISTRATION 


| 


ore final registration each semester, the candidate’s card 
ste approved (a) by his adviser, acting for the department of 


citration, and (b) by the secretary of the Committee on 
N's, 
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V. NUMBER OF CURRICULAR UNITS \ 
A candidate for the degree with honors may graduate 


0 
basis of a registration of 12 curricular units per semester d} 
the period he is registered as a candidate for honors.* Son! 
partments insist upon this basis of registration; others, fr 
of their candidates, advise definite registration for fifteen 
A candidate who has been accepted in some field of concent; 
may register for a minimum of 9 curricular units with the a) 
val of the department or the division concerned and ¢ 
Committee. | 
In senior year a candidate for the degree with honors who 
also the degree with distinction in a specific field may regie) 
less than 9 curricular units in view of special aptitudes. A { 
or its equivalent is required of such a student. ; 


VI. WITHDRAWAL ‘ 


A student registered for the degree with honors may witlt 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, an} 
Committee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, It 
senior year the status of a candidate may be changed on! 
action of the Faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate leavit 
honors status, the Committee, in consultation with the da 
ment or division concerned, certifies to the Registrar the ? 
to which the student is entitled for the work done und, 
supervision. 

VII. ADVISERS 

Each candidate at the time of his registration for the ¢ 
with honors is assigned an adviser recommended by the i 

ment, division or other sponsoring body, and accepted bi 
Committee. Although a candidate proceeds on his own it 
he confers regularly with his adviser concerning all his wor4 
particularly that not covered by formal courses in the Coleg! 
adviser is expected to keep himself informed as to the progr} 
the candidate. The candidate’s registration card each ser 
must bear the adviser’s signature. 

VIII. EXAMINATIONS 

Prior to his senior year each candidate for the degree! 
honors takes final examinations in courses outside of the di? 
ment of his concentration; in Senior year such examination! 
be omitted at the option of the instructor. From final cour 


*Exclusive of Military Drill, Choir and required courses in PI 
Education. 


/ 
| 
| 
} 
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itions in the department of his concentration he may be ex- 
yd at the discretion of the department concerned. 
\:andidate for the degree with honors may concentrate only 
, sponsorship which provides comprehensive examinations, 
iz senior year. The date of these examinations is determined 
t: sponsoring body which also sets the questions and conducts 
\amination, under the general supervision of the Committee 
Fors. It is proposed through these examinations to take the 
re of each candidate’s abilities and to determine the quality 
‘inge of his scholarship and his insight as they are revealed 
igrasp of the field of concentration. A copy of the paper set 
ich final comprehensive examination is filed with the Com- 
t:on Honors that it may review the paper and advise the ex- 
tts as to its adequacy in relation to the honors program. 
\tudent who seeks departmental distinction takes in addition 
| above comprehensives an oral examination conducted by a 
ittee of at least three, one of whom is the candidate’s ad- 
The other members are appointed by the Committee in 
eatin with the department concerned, and one of the ex- 
tts is usually from some other institution. The purpose of 
‘Kamination is to supplement the examinations previously 
i and it is therefore expected to cover the entire scope of the 
clate s field of concentration. 


| IX. cRepDIT 

\tthe end of a candidate’s senior year the Committee, after 
tation with the department or division concerned, certifies 
H Registrar the credit to which the candidate is entitled for 
done under its supervision. 


| 
3) 


GRADUATION 

nthe case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 

3 the Committee certifies to the Registrar the particular 

« cum laude, magna cum laude or summa cum laude, to be 

fred upon him. 

Nhe case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 

amental distinction the Committee, on the recommendation 
| department concerned, certifies to the Registrar the honor 

distinction in———____—” (i.e. subject). 

sch types of honors are announced upon the Commencement 

gim and recorded upon the graduates’ diplomas. 


CURRICULUM 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachel 
Arts under the following requirements: | } 
| 


Unit REQUIREMENTS , 


, 
One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of» 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitati| 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one sen} 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a labor 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In { 
to complete the course in four years one must take an avera 
fifteen units of academic work per semester throughout a 
years. . 


| 
In order to graduate a student must not only earn a of 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C gra: 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is asib 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The’ 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for gradti 
coincides with double the number of units. : 


GRADES AND GRADE Pornts 


GRADE Point REQUIREMENTS 


H 
Ki 
: 


1. Grades and grade points are as follows: | 


2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failuri 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up o'! 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided |e 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or i 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, ie 
second semester. An F grade made up thus may not be a 


Grades Grade Points per Unit 
(Semester-Hour) 

A 4 (excellent) F 
B 3 (very good) i) 
C 2 (good) . 
D 1 (passing) | 
F 0 (failure) il 
FF 0 (failure) I 
I (Incomplete) | 
W (Withwrawn with permission while work i] 

passing grade or better) ) 


*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year oo 
may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher concilé 
by the successful completion of the work of the final Rem 


| 
| 
t 
t 
| 
} 
\e 
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y a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains per- 
ratly upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made up 
yy taking the work over in class. Where the FF or permanent 
isncurred in required work, that work must be repeated when 
<offered. A student may not continue with work in which he 
s:ceived a FF. The making up of work which has received the 
FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It does 
4t credit and “grade points” for the course. 


ll F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
sjcific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
aed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
noval. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
tes the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
ft work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
j.own for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
itther than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wish- 
r) give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must 
S;eceive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 


| The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
1#2 with the permission of the Registrar’s office, provided, how- 
tthat the student was not reported as below D in the subject in 
- holarship report preceding his withdrawal. If the student was 
rorted, the grade of the report is entered upon the records and 
syject to the conditions stated for F and FF grades. With- 
il from any course within a month of the examination period 
n permitted save by special action of the Classification Com- 


tt, and even with that permission involves a failure in the 
113, 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


1 the selection of his work the student is given a large range. 
eonly limitations are such as will insure to him, on the one 
ni the breadth of view which may be gained by an introductory 
id of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on the other, 
itoncentration along some chosen line of work which shall de- 
0 power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some 
ttular field. To this end the following general requirements for 
ation have been approved. 


e(foot-note on preceding page. 


i 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATIC 


I. For THE LoweErR DIvIsIon 


1. Four units (semester hours) of Physical Education | 
Note: For two of these units work in Military Science 

be substituted. | 

| 


2. At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of the 
lowing divisions (I-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) t1 
passed over. 


Group A. | 


Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
II. English ; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; L 


Group B. ] 
Division IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. 
Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astrono} 

Geology. 


i 
ales) 
} 


Group C. 
Division VI. Economics; Education; History; Political Sci 
and Law; Sociology. 
VII. Philosophy ; Psychology; Religion. | 


3. Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named dey" 
ments, in Military Science, Hygiene (Physical Education A 
enough to make up a sum total of 64 units. 

Il. For THE Upper Drvision® 
Two units (semester hours) of Physical Education “- 


Sixty other units, election subject to the following princ 
of distribution: | 
a. Each student shall complete during each semester oft 
Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 units! 
each of three of the following nine departmental group: 
I to VII, as above. | 
VIII, Physical Education. 

IX, Military Science. 
b. Each student shall complete for graduation not less the 
hours of C and D work. : 
These General Requirements are designed to protect the stv1 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, esped 


SS 


f 
| 


1Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws ol 
State of California to pass a course or an examination on! 
Constitution of the United States. This requirement ma | 
met by Political Science Al, B8b, C101, C104, D114, ae 
D119, D125. 
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‘g the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him a 
¢deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to his 
2st. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wis- 
rfor him to take advantage of the working organization of the 
yular program into sequences of courses, departments and 
ions, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as student, 
yivail himself in the process of securing an education. Courses, 
re, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, reading, 
«ion and independent study. 


1 the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 
oy the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 
neteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 
« division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 
t ability habitually to use English of good quality. A student 
¢: English is persistently slovenly or unacceptable may therefore 
‘thdrawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing 
nencement if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his 
i' year. 

esponsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use of 
ash lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of 
oilege generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary 
¢ subjects. Moreover, since no specific course or courses in 
zsh are now required for graduation, students who have weak- 
sn expressing themselves in their mother tongue should bear in 
ithe value of certain important courses offered by the Depart- 
nof English. 


i 


THE PRoGRAM OF STUDIES 


o each student the College strongly recommends the shaping 
arogram of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Sopho- 
year, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the great 
dof learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of the 
cling statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) dur- 
‘e¢ Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effort 
sae one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful for 
fective organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


or the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
tof concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ds of procedure have become established : 


Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
"* Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
to ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
P’ Division work aimed at. 


_ Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
yer Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration; 


' these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of thern 
$e taken during the Senior year. 
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3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fiek 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is 
essary—usually French or German; in some fields a comman 
both is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of 
student to acquire this reading knowledge before entering col 


4. Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the 
lege the student’s program of concentration culminates in a | 
“comprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which 
concentration lies. | 


5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose fie! 
student is working intensively becomes the student’s official adv 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the stu 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. | 


The application of these ideas involves to such a degree 4 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between 
individualities of students that no summary statement of {| 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those it 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the following 1 
extended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. 
addition, certain pre-professional courses are also presente( 
outline for the benefit of students who look toward ae 
gineering, or medicine. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentré 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations :! 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be di 
mined for the student by his adviser. o 
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Division JI—FINE ARTs 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND Music) 


Sourses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
is are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
lad receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
‘basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
irt technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
yoping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
< worthy of expression. 

.ppLtieD Art Work: This is divided into two branches to meet 
student’s preference for Drawing and Painting, which look 
v'd Fine Arts endeavors, or for Design and Crafts, which relate 
t: Industrial Arts and the home. In recognition of the inter- 
p.dence of Design and Drawing as the basis of all art training, 
> undamental courses in both subjects should be pursued early 
ie college course. Theory courses must be included with ad- 
nd work in either branch of Applied Art study. 

“he student will be expected to present his work in the De- 
rental Exhibition at the end of each year. Upon the com- 
tn of the third year of study the student will be expected to 
4 separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

\PPLIED Music: The student may take music as a subject of 
nntration in his course leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
idition to this it is possible to meet the requirements of the 
a, Board of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which 
aes those recommended by the College to teach music in the 
b: elementary and secondary schools of the State of California. 
itudent, whether concentrating in music or working toward the 
i; credential should take the beginning harmony and sight 
sig courses in his first year; otherwise he may have difficulty 
Cnpleting the requisite courses in four years. 

‘ach candidate for the Special Credential in Music must give 
s:sfactory public recital in his major subject in Applied Music. 
h: requirements are varied according to the type of credential 
eral Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or 
eal Instruments) which is desired by the candidate. Complete 
‘Cnation as to these requirements may be obtained from the 
Ertment of Music. 

he student in applied music will be enrolled for credit toward 
‘ achelor of Arts degree upon the written recommendation of 
¢ lead of the Department of Music. This recommendation is 
Ss‘ upon a system of proficiency tests given before an examining 
muttee of the music faculty. In addition, the work in applied 
us; must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony or 
g Singing to receive credit. A second year or more of credit is 
Sle when the applied music course is accompanied or preceded 
‘Sond year harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum of two 
Thour lessons weekly is required. Proficiency tests are required 
lof students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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Division JI—ENGLIsH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PuBLIC ADDRESS) 


Prerequisites for undertaking concentration in English in U 


k. 
2. 


3. 


Division : oe 
Foreign Language: High School Latin,—not less than 
years; a reading knowledge of French (or German). 
Proficiency in the use of English, whether oral or writ 
a measurable mastery of the fundamental principle, 
literary criticism and interpretation. | 
An intelligent acquaintance with the books of Rea 
List I. | 


Tue MEASURE OF ACHIEVEMENT Set up as a standard: a 


1. 


A general knowledge of the subject Literature, with 
ticular attention to major figures in the English field, 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, and a s 
what specialized knowledge of the English and Ame: 
literature of the last two hundred years. 
a. A general knowledge of English history—especiall 
its cultural aspects. 
b. A knowledge of English geography, topography, 
as place and physical environment in relation to lite 
men and their works. 
Some understanding of the more significant movemen 
the field of philosophy, especially as they apply in the re 
of literature and art. | 
An intelligent acquaintance with a share of the great b 
of the world, particularly with those appearing in Rez 
Lists I and II. 
a. An average of B or better in divisional courses of | 
D rank. 
b. Acceptable evidence, in the form of a paper, of ach, 
ment in the direction of one of the three: i 
search, critical literary appreciation, or indepet 
creation in prose or verse,- the paper to be prod: 
during the course of the senior year. 


I 


_ THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION : The success of the stv’ 
in meeting the standard set up will be tested in a final Comprehe! 
examination at the close of the senior year. 


| 


J 
| 
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Division IIJ—ForeEIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FrencH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 


N:NTRATION IN THE DIVISION 

. student interested in the synthetic study of the complete fieid 
jreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the division, 
“e work in the various departments of the division, thereby 
«ntrating in the division. Such a student should hold non- 
bearing conferences from time to time with the divisional 
vy, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general 
dof foreign languages and literatures. 

INTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

. student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
cages should have begun his study of that language before 
eng college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
iinct advantage. 

Ithough the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
yone of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
ve as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
lzrature represented in the division. 

ighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
th department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
ained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
ts possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
mresents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
oprehensive examination will be required. 

T AND GREEK 

joncentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
dit a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
cl interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions intim- 
connected with that literature. 

he student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaintance 
Ethe Greek language and literature. It is not essential how- 
tin the lower division courses of Latin. 

MNIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

. Student expecting to concentrate within the field of the 
tnic Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre- 
viedge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to have 
\ the study of French or Spanish, or both, before entering 
ie. 


oncentration in a Romanic Language and Literature is 
lied to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
gige and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
csiderable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
te work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 
student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
a 1s urged to take work in all three of the Romanic Languages. 
N 
Oncentration in German is designed to give the student a know]- 
sof the language and of the German civilization as represented 
t: best works of literature. 
| 
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Division IV—BrioLocicaAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BioLtocy, BoTaANy AND ZooLocy) 


I. OPpporTUNITIES. 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, de 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological 
lections, notably of ‘plants and insects. The Marine Labor: 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. | 


II. CoNCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 
A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expr 
to have Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated, 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. Those concentratir 
this division are expected to participate in a non-credit bearing 
ference looking toward a comprehensive examination at gradua 
A reading knowledge of German and French and a training if 
physical sciences are also expected according to the needs oi) 
individual. 
III. Coursrs PREPARATORY TO: 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or hi 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the fiel’ 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate profess! 
work in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biolo! 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many brat! 
of science as possible. The following are also important: Ih 
Physiology and Taxonomy, Human Body, Entomology, Funct! 
Zoology, Genetics and Bionomics. 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, : 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: | 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Prob 
Geology. i 
(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. Fo! 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Gen 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geo} 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and ea 

| 


Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying. 


(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public ay 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere.’ 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of 1 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is te! 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Bota 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 


| 
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| Division V—PuysicaL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 


MATHEMATICS AND PHysIcs) 


"ie Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh- 
‘ad sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
iy: 
} For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
entific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
3 to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
7, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
2 affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
hsubject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math- 
iP ae Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl and Ge- 
) 

2 For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
ns during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
hig, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
ling knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
entific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellent 
nities for concentration. 


IEREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
12: 

1 Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance 1s 
1a understanding of the constitution and value of matter and 
as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
nstry. 

é Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
sasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will 
tnathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that 
)lanning such work in college complete trigonometry in high 
¢ 


os Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
bing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
liz knowledge of both French and German. The more this 
W:dge is gained during the high school years the better. 


(NCENTRATION: Each one of the departments grouped in the 
im has its own sequence of courses for the student concen- 
lt in its section of the general field; but it also requires sup- 
nitary work in related departments. In addition, there are 
Ounities for concentration in fields that cross departmental 
s. The combinations and implications are too markedly indi- 
1: however, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; they 
te worked out between the student and his adviser. 
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Division VI—SociaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF Economics, Epucation, History, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND Law, AND SocioLocy) | 


CoNCENTRATION IN THE Division’: Although emphasis | 
program of a student concentrating in the Division is placed: 
integrated sequence of studies in one of the social science; 
expected that the student will obtain a broad understandie } 
content and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. Wi. 
in view he will include early in his course at least three of th 
basic courses? in the Division. He will maintain a “B” ave: 
the social studies, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” it 
in the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will i 
oe D251 and D252 in the social science of his more inn 
study 

ForEicn LAnGuaGE: It is recommended that every stude 
centrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a 11 
knowledge of French and German. Normally by the beginr; 
the Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senio} 
the student is required to file with his Adviser a written ce1i 
of his ability to read French or German, issued by a memberi 
Division who has been designated to examine in those languasi. 

CoMPREHENSIVE Examination. The work of a candida\ 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written compreln 
examination, administered by the Division. This examinatic 
sists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal thea 
date’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social scien 
their interrelations, and (2) a more specialized examination ) 
his mastery of the particular social science which the cai 
has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the ci 
hensive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integra' 
the entire range of social studies included in his undergl 
program, the passing of both parts of this examination will ¢ 
the student from final examinations in social science comms 
end of his Senior year. 


The following courses offered by the Department of i 
tion are considered to be part of the work of the Division of 
Sciences : 

Introduction to Education; History of Education. 

SUPPLEMENTARY Courses: In addition, the courses listed 
and other courses approved by the Division, may form a Pa ‘ 
student’s program of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

‘ eee of the State; History of Philosophy; Soci: ! 
chology. 

The attention of social science students is called to c 


courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in 
mont. 


) 
{i 


1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in anys 
science. 


*Eeonomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Ail, Sociology iL 
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vision VII—PuHiLosopny, PsycHoLocy AND RELIGION 


. SuccesTeD Course during the Lower Division years for those 
sling to concentrate in the Division: 


| Freshman Year Sophomore Year 

‘iology Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy BI 
hemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 

listory Al or Political Economics Bll or Sociology 
| Science Al B21 

‘nglish Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
eligion Al Religion B 


Tote: A reading knowledge of French and German is ulti- 
ty mecessary for persons who undertake advanced graduate 
rin the field of the division. 


ONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION requires: 


1. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy C125 or C127; 
Psychology B1; 
Religion C109. 
2. The completion of forty units in the division; eighteen 
: of these shall be taken in one of the departments of 
. the division; six of them shall be of D rank. 
3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisional 
courses. 
4. The passing of a comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of concentration at the close of the 
senior year. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, a0 ve 

tial to men in other professions, is essential to the eng 2 
Pomona has developed a series of courses to enable its graci 
to enter the upper division work of engineering schools 2 
graduate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two ' 
will take the same course regardless of the field of enginti 
contemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR i 


lit 
Chemistry B3 or Al and B2_._..._._ bt 
Mathematics Al nicest se 5 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) -....--.2222.0.----e-ceceeceeeeeee, 4 
Foreign Language -...2..-...cicceniececececosscnntonsssessussesusecuss eae 4 
Fee COivee on nccensececnseecencatecneeesccendocuccsnesasihedes salsa eee [ot 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics Bl) 2.0 5 
Mathematics B15 2.02 d 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Drawing) ..........-..-.-.:ces-seece-eeeeeeeee=s 4 
Physics B2 and B4u...u.n.o. co.cc ence ) 
Foreign Language 22.02.0200 ciste eee ede 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry B6**? 200 3 
Mathematics D120*7* 2... 3 
Astronomy or Geology’ ...i.i.c--cccccscecccccecneee sees 6 
Fcomomics? oc... enccencceocoececocerencnes asec toes 6 
Physics C111 and D100**..... ) 
Electives (2... cccccccceccoetcnsenseceose sents ae ogame scien | 
SENIOR YEAR 
Mathematics D121 * 7 once cceceneere nse osees 6 
Physics D220? 2000 ? 
Physics D113*?* (Analytic Mechanics)... 5 
BELO CEIV ES ses icce cn ceecenentennenecalecrecoserserescnecennsendnen esses ft 
In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at lt 
Lake should be taken by all. 
1To be taken by civil, structural and hydraulic engineers. | 


*To be taken by aeronautical and mechanical engineers. 
®To be taken by electrical engineers. | 
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| A SUGGESTED PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 

ertain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
jition of the American Medical Association as unconditional 
eae for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ig medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond 
jAinimum. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
y the minimum requirements into two years of college work, but 
yld, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. 
sutline below indicates a curriculum which meets the require- 
1 for graduation from Pomona College, and, it is believed, the 
rice requirements of all medical colleges in the United States. 


Freshman Year Junior Year 
Units Chemistry, Organic (C110). 8 
|) Sebhysics: (B20 34 oo es 8 
‘istry, General (B3 or Zoology (D113, D114 or 
| SS a poh FV 1 8 17) P dT RE een abate 6 
Niemeics Al... 6 Electives from Divisions 
iter French... 6 other than IV and V............ 4 or 6 
SmeVES .....-.....:.---.... Gor ree electives... 6 or 4 
Senior Year 
Sophomore Year All elective. A major in either 


Units Chemistry or Zoology may be 


istry, Analytical (B6,B7) 6 completed. Subjects especially 
Ixy, Biology (B2).............. 8 recommended are Philosophy, 
| 6 Sociology, Economics, Lan- 
Sieeeerench ...................... 6 guage and Literature, and Psy- 


tmatics or free elective...6 chology. 


treading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
i. If one has been taken in High School, it is recommended 
tae other be taken in college. High School work in Latin, as 
ls French and German, is recommended for those planning the 
dal course. High School trigonometry, physics and chemistry 
so recommended. For one wishing to concentrate on the 
neal phases of the medical sciences, mathematics through cal- 
should be taken in college. Some of the medical schools are 
ting physical chemistry in their curricula. Breadth of view, 
ite, and a thorough grounding in the biological and physico- 
fral sciences are the objectives of the pre-medical course. 


‘€nedical students who have not had trigonometry in High School 
finitely required to take Mathematics Ala as a prerequisite for 
ys B2. It is recommended that all take the year’s work in 
t matics Al, 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS | 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are desigi| 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have co¢ 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions ; they) 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-profes, 
training. | 

CERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have | 
tificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the tea 
employed upon presentation to the county board of educatio; 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education t 
Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credera 
the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candz 
college that he has completed the requirements laid down 
state. Requirements vary for different certificates and ae 


contemplate entering the teaching profession should make 1 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bt 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by applica 
the State Board in Sacramento. | 


The more technical professional requirements are not i! 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to bij 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Pn 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teaclr 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 1 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of lei 
broad foundation upon which future technical training ny 
profitably built. 


A SuccEstep ProcramM for the prospective teacher: 
_ Freshman year: Academic courses preparatory to the cre} 
in view. 

Sophomore year: Education B3; Psychology B1; furthew 
in the subject-matter to be taught. | 

Junior year: Education C104; Psychology C107*; 1 
work in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. | 

Senior year: A selection from Education D215; Eda 
D217. A rounding out of the subject-matter to be taught. 


i 


1These courses count technically as Education in all matters inl 
credentials. 
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\ SuGGESTED CouRsE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


Freshman Year 


Puntos Year 


B Address B32............ 
ley C107 
LOS © -.----...-.----------- 
cal Education C130.. 
cal Education C127, 

cal Education C119 

fGuwomen) ................. 
ation 0 See ies 
(ves in divisions 


ter than VI or VII... 


Sophomore Year 


Units 
Ser LOOIORV NO? on me 
ree SOCIOINS Ye Dele eee 
Meesytuoiogy Bite ee 
Pee ISIC 3 SOs eee en 
TOC CeCe 88 ele Boe ns 
8or9 
4 
3 
3 Senior Year 
3° Physical Education C126.. 
Education, 215.23 
4 Physical Education D133.. 
Physical Education D131.. 
eeiblectives bore? oo toy hs 
3 
8 or 9 


‘units of required Physical Education Activities. 


‘suggested program followed by a year of graduate work in Clare- 
| Colleges will qualify the student for the general credential with 
jor in physical education. 


‘ aie knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 
‘students who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical 


ition, 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a co: 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier y 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, | 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course witl 
previous work i in the same line. | 


| 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; tl 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those n. 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior stand 

Any course may be withdrawn if the enrolment is less t 
five. : 


In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two ¢ 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of | 
grade-points toward graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general n 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover ac 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, howe 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, B1b, although the co’ 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given for. 
work of the first semester and the first course may be followe«: 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the seque; 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission of 
instructor. 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise designé: 


Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two cou 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporanec) 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. | 


8 :00 9:00 10 :00 11:00 1:15 2:152 | 


MIWF...... I III V VII 1x Xie | 
8:00 9:00 10:30 1:15 2:15 
TIS II IV VI x XII 


Hours to be arranged—A. | 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on i 
day of the group. 
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ART 


fee of $5 is charged for each unit of credit except in course 


Alb. Design. MR. BEGGS 


study of the elements of design in primitive art and historic 

nament, and their application to various types of original com- 
ercial designs. 2 units. Class MW, V; laboratory, M, 1:15 
4:05 or A. 


A2b. Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


uudy of the theory of perspective with practice in out-door 
etching. Still-life in pencil and work in pen-and-ink and color 
‘e included. 2 units. Class, TTh, X; laboratory, TTh, XII, 
IV or A. 


-B11b. Advanced Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


| the first semester, cast drawing in charcoal followed by por- 
ait drawing from the model in the same medium. In the sec- 
id, pictorial composition considered in relation to commercial 
ssign and illustration in charcoal, pen-and-ink, color. 2 units. 
ass, WF, IX; laboratory, WF, XI and XIJI. 


History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. KUHN, MR. ROBBINS 
and Others 


udy of the historical development of art with especial attention 
hhational genius and expression. First semester. JJ/. 


la-C120b. Painting. : MR. BEGGS 


ractice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of the 
chniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These are 
plained by means of a system of set palettes which afford an 
iderstanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the 
velopment of individuality of manner. 2 units. Class, WF, 
UI; laboratory, WF, IX and XI. 


ja-D205b. Advanced Painting. MR. BEGGS 


‘tention is given to the completion of easel pictures including 
€ portrait and the decorative composition. A large finished 
nvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class TTh, 
IV; laboratory. TTh, X, XII. 


ASTRONOMY 


B1b. General Astronomy MR. WHITNEY 
‘non-mathematical course dealing with the general facts of as- 
ddition to the courses listed below there will be announced at 


of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
na students under approved conditions. 
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tronomy, including regular observations at the Observatory; ¢ 
signed for students who have only elementary preparation 
physics or chemistry and mathematics. Classroom, two hours 
week; lecture and observatory amounting to one period a we 
Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. V/JI. 


C101-C102. Astronomy and Cosmogony MR. WHITN! 


A course in the essentials of the subject, designed for studer 
who have a working knowledge of analytic geometry and 
culus and of the more important principles of physical scien 
including, in the second semester, a study of recent theories 
cosmogony as compared with historical hypotheses. (Omiti 
in 1932-1933). 


C103a-C103b. The Sun and Other Galactic Stars. 


MR. WHITN: 


A systematic study of the sun and its observable phenomena, | 
cluding sunspots, prominences and various forms of radiati 
The results of recent and contemporaneous work are integrat 
with the student’s own observations with the horizontal te 
scope, pyrheliometer, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope. C 
servational study begun in the first semester continues throug 
out the year. At the same time systematic observation of c 
tain variable and binary stars is carried on, with construction 
light curves and discussion of their classification and origin. 

The year course constitutes a comparative study of our s 
and its relation to other stars of the universe. Laboratory f 
$5.00 each semester. A. 


D104. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, A. MR. WHITN 


Some phase of theoretical and practical astronomy, such as | 
determination of time, latitude, and longitude, with their api 
cations to marine and aerial navigation. Classroom, one hou! 
week: observatory work amounting to two hours a week. Fi 
semester. Laboratory fee, $5.00. A. 


D105. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, B. MR. WHITN 


A short course in Celestial Mechanics or the application of | 
principles of mechanics to the motions of the heavenly bo 
with problems in the computation of orbits or the determinat 
of the circumstances of eclipses. Elements of differential < 
integral calculus required. Second semester. | 


D106a-D106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITN 


(Omitted in 1932-1933). 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy MR. WHITN 


Investigation in a particular field such as variable stars oF S¢ 
physics, or in some phase of astrophysics. Each semester. * 
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units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 each 
emester. A. 


BIOLOGY 


-Alb. General Biology. 
MR. HILTON, MR. MUNZ and ASSISTANTS 


. general course either for those who intend to take further work 
n biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be taken 
or credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or 
oology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental 
rinciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, dem- 
nstration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project 
1ethod it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests 
f individuals or groups. Class, MW, VII; laboratory, field 
rip, or demonstration 7,7h or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
6.00 each semester. 


,B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MUNZ 


reneral Zoology first semester. General Botany second semester. 
\ general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, dealing with 
lassification, structure and life-processes of both groups. Pre- 
equisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily this course 
$ prerequisite for advanced work in the division. 4 units. Class, 
Th, II; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $8.00 each 
emester. 


§. Bacteriology. MR. MUNZ 


eneral study of important bacteria, methods of culture and 
tudy, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite: 
me year of biological work. First semester. Class, S, IJ; 
aboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage 
eposit, $5.00. 


7. Genetics. MR. MUNZ 


. non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
tudy of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
lant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 
dass work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems 
nd discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. 
'irst semester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


8. Bionomics. MR. HILTON 


Course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
roblems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to 
umiors or Seniors who have had a year of biological work. 
fay be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Second 
emester. 2 units. MW, I. 
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BOTANY 


C123. Plant Physiology. MR. MUN 


A study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussin 
the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpir; 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important fc 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teaching ¢ 
biology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology B2 
First semester. A. Two class periods and one laborator 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternates wit 
Biology C107. 


D125a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. MUN 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orn: 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxc 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountais 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pr 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, II; labor: 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, III; laborator: 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alte 
nates with D127. (Omitted in 1932-1933). ; 


D127a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 

of Green Plants. MR. MUN 
The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from th 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-historie 
evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plan, 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Clas 
A., laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00) ;eac 
semester. Alternates with D125. 


D131. Botanical Problems. MR. MUN 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors } 
the department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeat 
for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registratio 
A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. | 


ZOOLOGY \ 


B3a-B3b. The Human Body. MR. GILCHRI 


A course in the structure and function of the human bod 
Students may enter the course either semester, but must attet 
both semesters for credit. Class periods, MF, I; laborator 
Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. | 


C105. Anatomy. MR. GILCHRI! 
(Omitted in 1932-1933.) 
C110a, C110b. Functional Zoology. MR. GILCHRI' 


A study of living animals. The first semester deals with Get 
eral and Comparative Physiology; the second semester consi¢¢e 
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roblems of Experimental Zoology, such as heredity, develop- 
1ent, regeneration of form. Prerequisite: College Biology or 
oology. VII. 


7. Embryology. MR. GILCHRIST 


\ study of maturation, fertilization, early development, and the 
ormation of organs, with especial reference to vertebrates. 
-rerequisite: Biology B2 or Zoology B3. Second semester. Four 
nits. Class, TTh, IJ; laboratory, W’, 1:15-4:10 and three hours 
o be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


8. Entomology. MR. HILTON 
. general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
ach student makes his own collection for identification and 
tudy. prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. A. Lab- 
ratory fee, $6.00. 


3. Histology. MR. HILTON 
he microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
f vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
ite: Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, IV. 
aboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
aboratory fee, $8.00. 


4. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


. general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
ervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
equisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, JV. Labora- 
sry by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Lab- 
ratory fee, $6.00. 


1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


eviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
gical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
sr. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, J. 


§. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON and MR. GILCHRIST 
his course is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake 
decial work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, An- 
tomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local insects 
tr other animals or they may be of a general nature dealing with 
fe functions and structures. Either semester. 2 to 3 units. A. 
fay be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


CHEMISTRY 


‘he two introductory courses, Al and B3, cannot both be taken 
or credit. Students who wish to get a “working knowledge” 
f chemistry, as a part of their training in some field of science, 
aould register for the B3 course. The Al course is intended 
timarily for those whose major interest is not scientific. 
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Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBINSC 


Presents our present-day concepts of the nature of matter a 
its behavior, the origin of these concepts, and the place | 
chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory is required, bt 
Chemistry B2 may be elected to accompany this course. 
Fee, $2.00 each semester to defray expenses of lecture demo 
strations. 


B2a, B2b. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. MISS 0° 


To accompany or to follow Chemistry Al. Laboratory wo 
similar to that of B3, with assigned problems and studies. TI 
course, with Al, may serve in place of B3 as preparation i 
advanced courses. Each semester, one unit; or the entire cour 
(B2) may be taken in one semester, 2 units. Laboratory, /. 
or WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester or $10) 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and MISS 0° 
A foundation course for those who are planning further wo 
in chemistry or other scientific fields. Those who have not h 
entrance chemistry should consult the instructors before reg 
tering. Class, TTh, IV; laboratory, T or Th, 1:15-4: 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


} 


Béa, B6b. Analytical Chemistry. MR. y 


Studies in the principles of chemical behavior and in stoich’ 
metric problems. Laboratory practice in systematic qualitati 
analysis of anions and cations, and in the simpler volumet’ 
and gravimetric methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemis! 
B3, or Al and B2. Class, S, IJ; laboratory, WF, Tagen) 
Laboratory fee, $10.00 each semester. | 


C110a, C110b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINS( 


A survey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and th? 
characteristics, studies in synthetic methods and problems | 
structure and applied organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Che- 
istry B3, or Al and B2. 4 units. Class, VII; laboratory, T or ; 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. | 
C111. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHT( 


A continuation of B6, designed to give the student a more Coy 
prehensive knowledge of the theory and practice of volumet: 
and gravimetric analysis. Either semester. Class, Th, IJ; I.- 
oratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


C114a-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MISS 0} 


A survey of the methods used and the results obtained in * 
vestigations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive va? 
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f foods. No prerequisites. There will be no formal labora- 
ory periods, but students will undertake projects of fact-find- 
ig or experimental character. 2 units. TTh, JI. 


§a, D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS OTIS 


ectures and reports, and qualitative and quantitative experi- 
ents on the chemistry of materials and life-processes of or- 
anisms. The fundamental principles of human nutrition are 
icluded. Prerequisite: Chemistry B6 and C110, or consent of 
istructor. Class, WF, III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
ry fee, $6.00 each semester. 


9a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


. general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
ad principles, with numerous illustrative problems, labora- 
ry practise in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
_C course in either chemistry or physics, and differential and 
itegral calculus. Class, MW, I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. 
aboratory fee, $8.00 each semester. 


la, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


ral or written reports by students, on material found in cur- 
nt chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the 
end of present-day research, and recent developments in 
ieoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. A. 
lay be repeated for credit. 


la, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


toperly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanced 
| exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special 
aalytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or 
ological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate in- 
tuctor. Library reference work is an essential part of such 
yurses, and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Chem- 
try B6, C110 and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. A. Each 


mester. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per 
ut. 


La, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


enior students registered in honors, or other seniors of ex- 
Ptional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problems 
lited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or 
ological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate in- 
ructor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 2-6 
ts. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Lab- 
atory fee, $3.00 per unit. 
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CLASSICS 
GREEK i 


Bla-Blb. Elementary. MR. ROBBI; 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English sciv 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literatui| 
Book I of Homer’s Illiad. JJ. (Omitted in 1932-1933). i 


C101la, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. | 
MR. ROBBI) 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate yea: 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the Nr 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular f; 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for crediti 
successive years. IX. 


LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROBBI3 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin langui: 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and }} 
Romanic languages. VII. 


| 
B3a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBB) 


Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of ? 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early empi. 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mytholcy 
as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics f 


Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VI. 


C105a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBB!S 


Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and cr 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the cla; 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may * 
re-elected with credit and is required of students majoring® 
Latin. A. One unit. | 
C107a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBB'S 


Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and dev- 
opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catulls, 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. II. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


D109a,D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBB'S 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman ist 
ical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated * 
credit in successive years. In 1932-1933, sequence a. 
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EcoNomiIcs 


ASb. Accounting. MR. DE RYCKE 


_study in theory and method, developing from the balance 
eet the fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 
mn and interpretation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 
, 1:15-4:05, 


-B1 1b. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAN 


ae basic course in the general principles of Economics. Re- 
ired for students expecting to emphasize the study of Eco- 
‘mics, and prerequisite for upper division courses in Econom- 
}. Economics A5 not prerequisite for Economics Bll. Two 
ctions. J, II. 


. Money and Banking. MR. DE RYCKE 


‘inciples of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
_the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
ciety with adequate media of exchange. First semester. VJ. 


. Public Finance. MR. DUNCAN 


iblic expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial 
‘ministration, with special attention to the theory and practice 
/taxation. Second semester. JV. 


. Agricultural Economics. MR. G. S. BURGESS 
| study of the application of economic principles to certain 
oblems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
arketing and prices. First semester, JJJ. 


'. Economics of Transportation Problems. MR. DE RYCKE 


4 historical and analytical study of transportation principles 
‘d problems, with particular reference to railway transporta- 
'n in the United States. Second semester. VJ. Offered in 
‘ernate years. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


|. Corporation Finance. MR. DUNCAN 
iy 


linciples underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
il, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, including 
‘me study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econ- 
nics A5, or equivalent. First semester. JV. 


» Public Utility Economics. MR. DE RYCKE 


1 historical and analytical study of public utility problems in 
+ United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon the eco- 
‘mics of overhead costs, the role of competition, regulation 
‘d valuation. Second semester. VJ. Offered in alternate years. 
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D111. Investments. MR. DE RX 


A study of investment and investment credit, and of the inst 
tions utilized to facilitate the transfer of savings to permar 
employment as capital. Together with C105 this course is 
signed to afford a view of the financial organization of soci 
Prerequisite: Economics C110. Economics C105 recommenc 
Second semester. V. 


D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. DE RY 


Principles and structure underlying international economic r 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. First semester. V. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNC 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in Ch 
Enrolment restricted to those expecting to concentrate in So 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor. F 
semester. V JI. : 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. G. S. BURC 


A study of the economic principles and the legal status 
monopolies. Second semester. JJ/I. 


D252. Economic Theory. MR. DUNC 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and will 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its! 
velopment. The course aims to synthesize the student’s worl 
Economics and culminates in the comprehensive examination 
quired for those whose field of intensive study is Econom: 
Second semester. 3 units. A. 


EDUCATION 


B3. Introduction to Education. MR. PAT’ 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of 
American school system. The outstanding problems of pres 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a Si 
tion of these problems are discussed. This course or equiva 
prerequisite for Education C104, D215, D217. First semeste: 
Second semester. JV. 


C104. History of Education. MR. NICH! 
The development of educational theory and practice from 
Greek period to the present. First semester. V/JJ. 


D210. Practice Teaching in Music and Physical Education. 

MR. ALLEN and Otl! 

Exercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferet: 

with the supervisor being a feature of the work, The cours: 

open to those completing credential requirements during ! 
current year. 4 units. Each semester. A. 
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§. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUGLASS 
he factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
ce of secondary education, including the junior high school, 
ie senior high school and the junior college. Second semester. 
R 


7. Problems of Education. MR. DOUGLASS 
tress is placed upon current educational questions and litera- 
ire. Students may consider individual problems, 2 or 3 units. 
econd semester. A. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


ENGLISH 


'riting and Speech are emphasized features of all Lower 
ivision courses. Persons who have in mind to concentrate in 
nglish should complete Reading List I before the beginning of 
e Junior year. 


‘Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
he fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
m together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
portant literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
id speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental 
urses. Men: WF, J; section meetings at IJ. Women: TTh, 
; section meetings at J. 


Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPTON 

general course, including some consideration of Shakespeare’s 
‘¢ and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, the 
lief stress falling, however, on a study of the greater plays 
ith a view to enabling the student to read Shakespeare with 
mpathetic appreciation. Second semester. JV. 


B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HOWARD 
‘ide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry and 
Says especially, with lectures on its significance as an ex- 
ession and interpretation of general English life. Registration 
nited to twenty-five persons. JI/I. 


B9b. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. HARRIS 
udies in various phases, as tale, romance, novel and short- 
wry, through which fiction writing has passed from medieval 
nes to our own. Offered to men and women in alternation; 
1932-1933 registration is limited to twenty-five men. JJ, 


Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 

MISS PRINCEHOUSE 
1¢ theory and technique of character presentation as found in 
lected plays. The course looks toward character-interpreta- 
m through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor must 
Secured before registration for this course. Each semester. 


i 
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B15a, B15b. American Literature. MR. LINC(} 
The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its | 
pression of our national characteristics and sentiments, { 
fered to men and women in alternation; in 1932-1933 registra 
is limited to women. IV. 


B21a, B21b. English Composition. | 
MR. FRAMPTON and MR. HOW; 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with opt 
tunity for practice in such special forms as the short story i 
the essay. IV. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading Li 
is most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Us 
Division courses. 


C101a, C101b. The Renaissance in England—from Chaucet 

Milton. MR. DAVIS and MR. HOWt 

The first half of the course will be devoted to Chaucer,’ 

contemporaries and his imitators; the second, to the later in 

dramatic writers of the Renaissance movement in Engl« 
Spenser, Bacon and Milton being main figures. V. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. | 
MR. DI! 

The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their 1 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, reai 
and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginng 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movemer ! 
England and on the Continent. Registration limited to twit 
the permission of the instructor being prerequisite. JJJ. © 


C108. Contemporary Poetry. MR. LINC! 
A course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry { 
directed practice in the writing of verse. Second semester. | 


C111. The Short Story. MR. FRAMP? 
Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of i 
temporary short-stories. First semester. V. | 


C112. The Essay. MR. HAR 
A writing course with some study of recent essay literat 
Second semester. V. 


C117a, C117b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
MR. FRAMP)! 
Lectures and readings tracing the historical developmen ¢ 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through! 
decline to the closing of the theatres. VII. 
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$a, D125b. Shakespeare. MR. LINCOLN and MR. MC CULLEY 


\ study of Shakespeare’s complete works. V. (Omitted in 
932-1933). 


7. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 


in examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of 
utstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised crit- 
cal writing. Second semester. J. 


\ ~ “ Fr 
‘la, D201b. The Great Victorians and their Successors. 
| MR. MC CULLEY and MR. HOWARD 


first semester: The England of 1832-1882 studied in compari- 
on with contemporary America and continental Europe; the 
/ictorian spirit and point of view as expressed by its “major 
rophets”; the reactions that heralded the present-day temper 
nd outlook. Second semester: A continuation of the com- 
arative study, the main emphasis falling, however, on recent 
american developments. (D201la will be omitted in 1932-1933). 
‘irst semester JV. 


3a, D203b. Creative Writing. 
| MR. LINCOLN and MR. FRAMPTON 


upervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
jatters and fields of literary interest. T, X and XII, and F, IX. 


Ta, D207b. The English Language. MR. STRATHMANN 


Nd English grammar with selected readings, followed in the 
econd semester by a study of the language in its later devel- 
pments with a view to an understanding of present-day English 
sage. VII. 


Ja, D215b. The Development of English Literature. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


‘ectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed toward a 
mthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of litera- 
ire and allied subjects; the course culminates in the compre- 
ensive final examination required of persons concentrating in 
nglish. Prerequisite: English C103 (a grade of B or better) or 
1 equivalent. Registration for the second semester is condi- 
oned upon a grade of B or better in the first. M, XJ, and W, 
IT and XIII. 


FRENCH 


!-Alb. Elementary. MR. JONES and MRS. BISSIRI 


tress laid on accurate pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
anslation of French prose; dictation, conversation and easy 
ommposition. IV, VI, VII. 
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B3a-B3b. XIX Century Novel. Mrs. BISSIRI and MISS HUss 


Continuation of the grammar. Readings from nineteenth cent 
novelists; selections from Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, : 
others. JJ, III, VII. 


B4a-B4b. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BIS 


An intensive study of grammar with emphasis on idioma 
French, original compositions, conversation, reading of c 
temporary French. Class conducted largely in French. P 
requisite: French Al or equivalent. 2 units. WF, IX. 


C105. Classic Drama. MRS. BISS 
A study of typical plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliére, y 
collateral reports in French. Lectures in French. Prerequisi 
French B3 or equivalent. First semester. V. 


C106. Seventeenth Century Prose. MRS, BIS‘ 
Study of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Descartes, Pasi 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Mmes. de Sévigné, La Fayette and Mz 
tenon; lectures and collateral study in French upon the ; 
of Louis XIV. This and all following courses conducted 
French. Second semester. V. 


C107a-C107b. Advanced French Conversation. MRS, BISS 


Practical course in French conversation based on mod 
colloquial usages. Prerequisite: French B3 and B4 or equ 
alent. 1 unit. T or Th, X. | 


D109. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JO? 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eightee 
century, with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire ¢ 
J. J. Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports by memb 
of the class. Prerequisite: French C105 and C106. Requi 
for French major unless D111 is taken. First semester. JJ. 


D110. Romantic School. MR. JO? 
An intensive study of the French poets of the early ninetee 
century. Readings from Hugo, Lamartine, A. de Musset, ¢ 
others. Collateral readings and lectures upon the period. F 
requisite: French C105 and C106. Required for French ma 
unless D112 is taken. Second semester. JI. 


D111. Le Moyen Age. MR. JOr 


Poetry of the middle Ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. I 
tures upon the literary history of the period. Required 
French major unless D109 is taken. First semester. | 
(Omitted in 1932-1933). | 


D112. La Renaissance. MR. gor 
Ronsard and the Pléiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetry 
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farot. Lectures. Required for French major unless D110 is 
aken. Second semester. JJ. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


§. French Phonetics. MRS. BISSIRI 


dyanced studies in the technique of French expression. First 
amester, 2 units. 7, XII, XIV. 


GEOGRAPHY 


fourses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 
Bib. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


ynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
sry or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; labora- 
ry, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 


Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 


rerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First 
emester. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laboratory 
ee, $4.00. 


§. Crystallography. MR. WOODFORD 
{ust be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
pon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
stry or of Physics. First semester, 2 units. WF, V. 


0. Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 
he study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: 
reology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
wo laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


7a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 
Terequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Zoology 
‘ll. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
lass and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labora- 
ry fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. (Omitted 
1 1932-1933). 


4. Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 
Terequisite: Geology B1b, C110. A summer course of three or 
ix weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


1-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 
‘efraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
f minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
*quisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory periods, 
rst semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second 
smester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
emester. Given alternate years. 
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D230, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOODFOR 
3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 


GERMAN 

Ala-Alb. Elementary German. MR. BAUMAN) 

The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ea 

training, and as much practice in speaking as time permit. 

Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gran 

mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and literatur) 
LT AV: 


A-B. Elementary and Advanced German. | MISS WAGNE 
Two years of German in one year. 6 units. V, VI. | 


B3a-B3b. Advanced German. MIss WAGNER and MR. BAUMAN) 


More advanced German language study through intensive rea 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considerabl 
extended reading in the field of the student’s ‘individual interes 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention 1 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria an 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. |) 
Vd. 


! 


C109a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. MISS WAGNE 


The drama since the time of Goethe. The evolution of the nov’ 
in the 19th century with special reference to modern prose fictio: 
Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalen 
IV. (Omitted in 1932-1933). } 


C113a-C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MISS WAGNE 


A study of outstanding works and personalities of the peric 
with particular attention to the masterpieces of Lessing, Goeth 
and Schiller. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. IV. 
D117a, D117b. Survey of German Literature. MR. BAUMAN 


The development of German literature from earliest times 
the present. J. 


History 
) 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. | 
MR. PITMAN and MR. COOK 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to tt 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is pai 
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o the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of 
hange. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understanding 
f£ contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is nor- 
aally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Two sec- 
ions. JII, IV. 


-B7b. English History. MR. PITMAN 


. survey of the development of the main features of civiliza- 
ion in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon 
ae evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as 
rell as the growth of political institutions. Thus the course 
s largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. First 
emester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Britain 
nd the Empire since 1660. VJJ. 


_B9b. North America since 1783. 
MR. COOKE and MR. PITMAN 


“he development of political, economic and social life in the 
Jnited States, with attention to such agrarian, industrial, and 
olitical forces as have transcended national boundaries. JJ. 


3a, C113b. Modern European History. MR. COOKE 


ollowing an introductory survey of the forces operating in 
1e society of the eighteenth century a study is made of the 
rench Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The develop- 
tient of European nations is traced in its political and cultural 
spects with emphasis upon international relations, the World 
Var, the League, and problems of reconstruction. First semes- 
r to 1878; second semester 1878 to the present. VUIJ. 


7a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 

MR. ROBBINS 
recian civilization from its establishment until the Roman con- 
test, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
ternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed upon 


1e civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. JV. 
Omitted in 1932-1933). 


9. American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 


N examination of American policy in such matters as neutrality 
id freedom of the seas, fisheries, commercial relations, the 
onroe Doctrine, recognition of new governments, expatriation 
id protection of citizens abroad, immigration, disarmament, 
‘bitration and international associations. Second semester. J. 


§. Economic and Social History of the United States. 
MR. PITMAN 
study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial conditions 
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which helped determine the character and importance of t¢ 
major political and social problems of American colonial a 
national history. Attention is given to the economic foundatio 
of American imperialism. Lectures, investigation of topics, ai 
reports. First semester, T, XII; Th, 4-6. | 


D132. Development of Social Classes in the United 
States. MR. VOORF 


A study of the social and economic forces in American li 
which have brought about the dominance of various soci 
classes at different periods in the history of the nation; and 
consideration of the evolution of the United States from 
nation dominated by the presence of a frontier of free land 
a nation laboring with the complexities of a highly industri: 
ized civilization. Second semester. T, XII; Th, 4-6. 


D251, D252. The History Guild. mr. PITMAN and MR. coo! 


An association of students and teachers into which seniors co 
centrating in historical studies are invited. Opportunity is ¢ 
fered to synthesize previous studies with directed reading 
areas of historical literature not covered in formal cours’ 
Historiography, schools of interpretation, inter-relations of t 
Social Sciences, and methodology will be within the scope | 
interest! 2-4 units. A. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


ITALIAN | 
B31a-B31b. Elementary. MR. JON 


n 


Essentials of grammar. Special emphasis upon pronunciati¢ 
Composition and dictation. W, XI; F, XI, XIII. 


C133. Boccaccio and Petrarch. MR. JON 


Selections from the Decamerone and other works of Boceace. 
Study of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. First semester. A. 


C134. Dante. MR. jon’ 


Intensive study of the Inferno, with selections from the Pi 
gatorio and Paradiso. Collateral readings with reports | 
Italian. Prerequisite: C133 or C135. Second semester. A. 


MATHEMATICS 


fh 
‘ 
i 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STA 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for work | 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered Ww} 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as © 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to furth 
work in the department. To be offered at two periods and in? 
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nany sections in each period as the registration calls for. JV and 
V, 


). Statistical Methods. MR. JAEGER 


Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation. 
Second semester. MW, III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


1. Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 


Jse and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
ng and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
ummer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
a Plane trigonometry. 6 units. (Omitted Summer 
1932). 


a-B15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 


MISS BERRY and MR. JAEGER 
4 continuation of Mathematics Al. J and IJV. 


\9a-C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 
MR. JAEGER 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
idvanced topics in algebra. JI. 


0. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 


\ general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
ions. First semester. J. 


2la-D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLOR 


jome of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, eliptic 
ntegrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theorem, 
stokes’ Theorem, and Fourier’s series. JI. 


27a-D127b. Projective Geometry. MR. TAYLOR 


A study of the principles of projective geometry, with special 
ittention to the foundations of geometry. JII. (Omitted in 
1932-1933). 


GRAPHICS 


| A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


\ beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
feometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic 
irojection, and the making and interpreting of working draw- 
ngs. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
52.00 per unit. 


, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


\ more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
feometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
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machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Engineering | 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


C112a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYL 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


The college maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of | 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Natio: 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students } 
positions of leadership in time of national emergency. The cour 
include classroom instruction covering the basic technical knowlec 
required for appointment as commissioned officers of the Uni 
States Army and military drills designed to improve the post 
and physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is pla 
upon the development of qualities of leadership, and the po 
acquired by the student and his practical experience in the art. 
command may be applied in many walks of life. Students who s' 
cessfully complete the four-year course will be tendered comm 
sions as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


The instructors in the department are officers of the Regu 
Army detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. 1 
equipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28-piece ba 
and an ample supply of weapons including rifles, automatic rif, 
machine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes Mortar, all of wh 
are available for the use of students without cost. Allowances, 
ammunition for target practice are also furnished without charge 

The four-year course is divided into the basic course, consist: 
of the first two years, and the advanced course, consisting of | 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrolment in either course: 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic course! 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected become: 
prerequisite for graduation. Students who have had military tra 
ing in junior units of the R. O. T. C. may be admitted to advan' 
standing. In general two years work in a junior R. O. T. Ct 
will be required for admission to the second year basic course an’ 
minimum of three years work in a junior unit for admission to | 
first year of the advanced course. | 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students v! 
are American citizens. Enrolment does not involve any obligat! 
for military service nor does it interfere with the student’s part 
pation in sports. Uniforms are issued without charge to stude! 
enroled in the basic course. 

Enrolment in the advanced course is limited to selected stude: 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who ef! 
into an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp fo 
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od of six weeks. In consideration of this agreement students 
ive from the government cash allowances equivalent to a 
larship of about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in 
nection with the summer camp, including transportation to and 
n camp, are provided by the government. 


1-Alb. First Year, Basic Course. CAPTAIN CHAMNESS 


National Defense Act and the R. O. T. C.; military courtesy and 
liscipline; military hygiene and first aid; close and extended 
der drill and ceremonies; rifle marksmanship; scouting and 
yatrolling. 1% units. Class, M, J; Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. MAJOR SIMPSON 


Automatic rifle; musketry; drill and command; scouting and 
jatrolling’; combat principles of the rifle squad. 1% units. 
mess, 5, VI, or F, 1X. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


\§a-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. MAJOR SIMPSON 


Map reading and military sketching; interpretation of aerial 
hotographs; drill and command; machine guns; 37mm gun and 
rench mortar; combat principles of the rifle section and pla- 
oon. 3% units. JII or VII and M, 1:15-3:05. 


17a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced Course. 
CAPTAIN CHAMNESS 


nfantry weapons; military law and Officers’ Reserve Corps reg- 
lations; military history and policy; military correspondence 
ind administration; field engineering and camouflage; drill and 
command to qualify the student to perform the duties of platoon 
ind company commanders; combat principles of the rifle and 
nachine gun companies and howitzer platoon. 3% units. JV and 
M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
; THEORY AND APPRECIATION 
-Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN, MISS STAVELY 


\ study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
lominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
darmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
sdge of the pianoforte. Two sections, JJI, IV. 


'-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. MISS STAVELY 


A study of scale tones and their relationships. Rhythmic, melo- 
lic, and simple harmonic dictation, with a view to discriminative 
istening and proficiency in sight reading. Students majoring in 
nusic are expected to take this course simultaneously with Al, 
with which it is closely correlated. VV. 2 units credit. 


-B3b. History and Appreciation. MR. SUTHERLAND 
A course tracing the development of music from ancient times 
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to the present; biographical sketches of famous composers wi 
a description of their principal works. Recitals, to aid ina 
preciation, are given frequently. Illustrations on the victrola ai 
duo art piano. 2 units. Two sections, TTh, X; MF, XI. 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALLE 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically alter 
chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encou 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


Béa-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. wl 


A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chords ai 
modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony. a 
be taken simultaneously with "BS by music majors. Prerequisi 
A2. IX, MF. 2 units. 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLE 


A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with ' 
aim to develop technique in voice leading. Two and three pa 
inventions. Creative work in the simple forms of Free Cor 
Wags is undertaken during the course. Prerequisite: Mus 
Bove - 


C113a-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. MR. GI ! 
A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; a 
history, technical limitations and use in various groups; stu 
of scores and the technique of scoring; the theory and practi 
of conducting. This course is especially designed to meet ¢ 
needs of a student desiring the state certificate. Prerequisi 
Music B5. I. a 

r 

D108a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLE 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles followed | i 
the Sonata form. Prerequisite: Music C107. A. * 


D219. Public School Music Methods. MR. cous 


Selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Meth 
of developing sight-singing and other technical problems. — 
brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a | 
ography of material. First semester. 2 units. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC | 


I. Class Instruction (No special fees). | 
B7a, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. Lv 


The study and production of choral music, especial attention t 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt wi! 
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nd an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
ng. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
uch will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
lays from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
1:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


-B9b. Ensemble Playing. MR. UNIACKE and MR. GRAY 


The principles of ensemble playing approached through practice, 
vith emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm and 
one quality; practice in conducting from complete and con- 
lensed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance weekly; 
ne hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit. A. 


(0. Church Music. MR. CLOKEY 


fhe history and traditions of the various liturgical and non- 
iturgical church services of today; the best means of interpret- 
ng them. Registration limited to advanced students in organ 
ind voice. Two lecture-laboratory periods per week. One unit 
‘redit. Second semester. A. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


‘Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied music under individual instruction will 
mroled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only 
1 the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Examin- 
Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the sub- 
ent favorable action of the Classification Committee. This 
mmendation is based upon the degree of ability and advance- 
t shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in applied 
ic must be accompanied or preceded by Al or A2. A second 
or more of credit is possible when the applied course is accom- 
ed or preceded by B5 or B6. A minimum of two half-hour 
ms weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allowed. . 
college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. 
‘many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests allowing 
1 to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advised to 
‘er with the Head of the Department regarding eligibility for 
it.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may be 
ited toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is 
to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade work in 
‘subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. Pro- 
ney tests are required only of students desiring credit toward 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 


ce MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVENSON, MR. GRAY 
an MR. POLLOCK 
10 MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHERLAND 
in MR. UNIACKE 


‘o and Orchestral Instruments MR. GRAY 
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Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for privat: 
through the office of the Music Department. | 


III. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at special rat) 


For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class me} 
once a week for an hour. 


Classes in Voice.... MISS STEVENS) 
Classes in Orchestral Instruments MR. GR’ 
PHILOSOPHY ! 

. & peo Y 

B21. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDE, 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reason; 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nat; 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive ¢! 
inductive fallacies. Second semester. J. | 


B23. Ethics. MR. DENIS! 


A study of the nature of morality, the problem of human fr: 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of soil 
and individual judgments on moral questions. An examinatl 
of conscience and reason. First semester. V. 


C125a, C125b. History of Philosophy. 
MR. DENISON and MR. TREDE: 


thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The courses 
designed to be a general and cultural introduction to philosoj/ 
through history. VJ. A 


C127. Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IREDIl 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and method! 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems whi 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycholi/ 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of 1 
Second semester. V. iy 

C128. Philosophy of Religion. MR. DENIS! 

An examination of the human aspects and the metaphysi 

foundations of religion, the relation between scientific and = 

ligious conceptions of God, the world and immortality. Sec 

semester. V. 


C133. Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DENISS 
A study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exa 
nation of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in tH 
scientific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleolc) 
creative evolution, and the place of man and value in the or¢ 
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| 

} 

| 

1932 this course will conclude with a brief inquiry into the 
ilosophy of science. First semester. IV. 


’. Theory of the Self in Contemporary Philosophy. 

MR. IREDELL 
‘critical survey of contemporary views about the nature of the 
f, considering such problems as the definition of the term, 


: nature of self-knowledge, and the place of selves in reality. 
Irst semester. VII. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


; Philosophy Since 1900. MR. DENISON 


| study of contemporary philosophic thought through some 
- the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
Bnant ideas of the civilization of today. First semester. JV. 
Nmitted in 1932-1933). 


Philosophy of State and Law. MR. DENISON 


‘philosophical study of the nature and function of the state 
id its basis in human nature, together with an examination 
‘the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order of in- 
‘nationalism and of law. Background in Social Psychology or 
blitical Science required. Second semester. III. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 


‘ter June, 1933, the special credential in physical education 
lio longer be granted. Students who wish to prepare to teach 
val education in the public schools may qualify for the general 
catial with a major in physical education by completing a 
am of courses in Pomona College, followed by a year of 
cate work in Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


| student may count toward graduation not more than one 
per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
ion years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester dur- 
s Upper Division years. 


é. Community Health. MISS KELLEY 


‘brief survey of the field of public health in the United States. 
vironment and other contributory causes of disease; conser- 
\tion of child life. Modern scientific hygiene and the correla- 
tn of the total health teaching program. Second semester. 2 
lits. TTh, IV. 


‘. Community Recreation. MR. HEATH 
. Study of the organization of the school and the public play- 
(ound, the types of leadership, and types of games best suited 
ir various age periods. Discussion of the technique of 
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organizing the recreation center and community organiza 
and leadership. Second semester. 2 units. WF, I 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KEL’ 


The biological interpretation of play and the function of play 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of k 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out m 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 wu 
TTh, II 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS BIGEI 


Body structure considered in relation to problems of phys 
education; the mechanics of joint movement and its applica 
in selected activities. Prerequisite: Anatomy. Second seme 
rae 


D131. Corrective Physical Education. 3 
MISS BIGELOW and MR. STRE} 


Study and treatment of functional and structural abnormal 
atomical conditions. Laboratory work including prescriptior 
special exercises, methods of examination, and massage. | 
requisite: C130. First semester MW, I; and laboratory A. : 
D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. ND 


Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Educa’ 
Second semester. VJI. 


MEN 


Students are assigned to courses in sports, gymnastics, or 
rective exercises according to their needs as determined, 
physical examinations and physical efficiency tests. Complete f 
dom in the choice of activities is permitted only to men who m 
tain acceptable standards in health, physical development, and p. 
ical efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the Det 
ment are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self 
fense or gymnastics, and proficiency in fundamental activ: 
such as running and jumping. 


Ala-Alb. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 


THE ST. 

Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 
A2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STRE| 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. 4. | 
AS. Hygiene. MR. NIL 
Elective either semester. 2 units. TTh, VI. 7 
B3a-B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. THE ST 


Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 
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-B4b. Sports. THE STAFF 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
% unit. A. 


§a-C105b. Sports. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 


)7a-C107b. Sports. THE STAFF 
Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 


19a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education 
Activities. MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
vising athletics. 2 units. A. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
ts with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 
rescribed as the result of these examinations. During the Fresh- 
1 and Sophomore years, two hours a week each semester of 
damental activities are required. This requirement may be met 
participation in Gymnastics, Dancing, Remedial or Games and 
nts. Students may have freedom of election in sports in so far 
medical and physical examinations warrant, but must include 
ing the Freshman and Sophomore years one individual sport, one 
n Or group sport and one semester of either clogging, folk, or 
iral dancing. 


General Hygiene. MISS KELLEY 
Z2units. Each semester. TTh, VJ. 
la-Allb. Fundamentals. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. MW, VII or XIII. 
2a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A. 
'a-B13b. Fundamentals. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % unit. TTh, VI or XIV. 
la-B14b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1 unit. A. 
\${a~-C115b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 
(7a-C117b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 


19a-C119b. Teaching and Supervising Sports. MIss KELLEY 
L unit. W, XI. 
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Puysics 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 
MR. TILESTON and MR. HAU 


A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and apy 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numeri 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be develo; 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V. FE 
$5.00 each semester. | 
B2a-B2b. General Physics MR. TILEST' 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave moti 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is : 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engine 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. I. | 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. | 
MR. TILESTON and ASSISTA? 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in o 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th, 1: ot 
1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each unit. | 
C110. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. | 
A study of the principles of precision of measurements and | 


application of these principles to experimental data. 7 
student will be given the opportunity to learn the operation 
the log-log slide rule and the computing machine. This cou 
should be taken by all majors in the department and is gi’ 


in the Claremont Colleges Summer Session. 2 units. | 


Cllla-C111b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILEST 


A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual ind 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current ( 
cuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. 


D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. HAU 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; - 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, me 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capac’ 
Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photome 
and thermionics. Prerequisite; Physics Cllla-Cl1lb preced: 
or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 units. A. Laboratory » 
$4.00 each unit. . 


D113a, D113b. Analytic Mechanics. MR. TAY!! 
A study of force and motion with special reference to engine 
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ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
Calculus. VJI. 


1§a-D115b. Physical Optics. MR. HAUPT 
The fundamental laws of geometrical optics, the wave theory of 
light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromagnetic 
theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto- 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of 
spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics B2, B4 
and Calculus. A. 


17a-D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical optics, in- 
terference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refraction, 
photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be given to 
the work in experimental spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom- 
yany D115. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per unit. A. 


20. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


The following problems are in progress in the department: 

A. Probability laws governing ionization by the method of 
electron impact. 

B. Energy losses in electron beams due to inelastic collisions 

with atoms and molecules. 

C. Molecular constants by band spectra methods. 

Majors in the department who are properly qualified will be 

accepted as research associates in the study of these problems. 

Zach semester. 1 to 3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


] 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


1, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. STORY 


The genesis and nature of political control; analysis of selected 
‘actors in the field of political control, especially of individual 
and group relationship to it. First semester. The fundamental 
yroblems which arise with the attempt to exercise political 
control, e. g., formulation of policy, selection and control over 
leadership, development of governmental structure and ma- 
chinery, etc. Second semester. Registration limited to lower 
livision students. 2 units. WF, XI, with third hour at the 
dleasure of the instructor. A. 


»B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. SAIT 


Modern solutions to problems in the field of political control. 
Che character, institutional forms, and political practice of the 
‘rincipal contemporary foreign governments with special atten- 
ton to English government. First semester. American govern- 
nent including a study of the principles and problems of Ameri- 
‘an national, state and municipal polity. Second semester. JV. 
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C101. Principles of Government. MR. STO 


An examination of the current working hypotheses derived ir 
man’s experience in government; together with an attempt. 
discover the assumptions and premises which are the backgrou 
of the principles examined. Registration limited to advan 
students who have not had Political Science Ala. 2 units . Fi 
semester. WF, VII, with a third hour at the pleasure of 1 
instructor. | 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Seven or eight hours work in the introductory courses, lis 
above, or the consent of the instructor, 1s an absolute prerequi: 
for these courses. | 


C103. Municipal Problems. MR. sTC 


Survey of modern experience in the organization and admit 
tration of urban communities. Analysis and causal explanat 
applied to selected problems of American municipal governm: 
with special attention to conditions in California cities. F 
semester. JI/I. i | 


C104. Political Institutions. MR. S 


Consideration of the more important institutions of popular | 
ernment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingly « 
plex conditions. Second semester. VJ. 


; 

C105. Introduction to Law. MR. G. S. BURG 
The development of American law and legal institutions y| 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the m 
common legal relationships. First semester. I. | 


C108. Problems of International Relations. MR. { 
The formulation and control of foreign policy in a democré! 
the treaty-making power; contemporary problems arising f 
competitive national interests including the control of econo! 
imperialism; the “outlawry of war’; and international organ: 
tion. First semester. JJ. 


D112. Public Opinion. MR. ST’ 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes oF 
public policy; the scope and function of individual and gi 
opinion in relation to public affairs; the modes and Hl 
affecting the formulation and expression of public opinion 


available for making it effective in law and policy. Second !! 
ester. III. 


D113. Political Parties. MR. |! 


Analysis of the problem of getting candidates and _ policies’ 
cepted in large democratic communities with diversified sé 
and economic interests. First semester. VJ. 
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14. Constitutional Law. MR. G. S. BURGESS 
An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
ander. Second semester. I. 


18. International Law. MR. SAIT 


The nature, sources and development of international law; its 
tunction in the international community; the rights and duties 
of states; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protection 
of rights; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
(nternational Justice. Second semester. JJ. 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


\ student concentrating in the Division of Social Science who 
oses Political Science as his field of intensive study will be ex- 
ed to make the following reading program the dominating 
ure of his upper division work. It represents a possible twenty- 
t hours of credit in the department with an additional six hours 
tingent upon the completion of summer courses of reading. The 
unt of credit achieved by any particular student will depend 
fan appraisal of his work made at the end of his Senior year. 


\ feature of this program — one that imparts organization and 
ction to the student’s work as a whole — is its incorporation of 
anced departmental courses as contributing elements; from four 
ix of such courses must be completed by each person registering 
the program. It is also a feature of the program that a student 
) registers for it shall meet regularly in a group with the depart- 
l faculty for reports, discussions, and the planning of further 
ling. 


11, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
| MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY 


41, D252. Reading in Political Science. 
. MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY 


+ Political Thought: The great classics of Political Science 
‘Tom Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporaries. 


—_—_—_—. 


® first section of the program is offered to Juniors, the second to 
jors. In each registration the departmental course or courses, if 
, Tegularly carried by the student will appear on his registration 
lin parenthesis after the entry proper to the program, e.g., 

1 (C105, C108). 


The opportunities of the program as a whole are offered only to 
lents concentrating in the Division of Social Science who elect 
‘tieal Science as the field of intensive study. A student concen- 
ang in the Division who elects some other field for intensive study 
7 arrange, on the recommendation of the department concerned, 
complete one or more of the sections of the program as outlined 
»W, and receive proportionate credit. 
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2. Governmental Institutions: Three lines of reading chos. 
from the following to meet individual emphases: | 
American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 
International Political Institutions. 
Comparative Legal Institutions. 
Public Opinion. 

. Public Administration. | 
3. Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, wi 
some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Brita 
“Works” and autobiographies will be included. 2 
4. Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliographical 1 
sources in selected fields; methods of investigation including t 
technological contributions of history, law, sociology, psycholo| 
and statistics. 24-30 units. A. ; 


PsyCHOLOGY 


RMrheaone 


B1 is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. 1 
sections in B1 are limited to forty each. 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and MR. EL 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles | 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, instir, 
and will. The relation of mental processes to the nervé 
system and to action. Each semester. First semester, }, 
Ewer, JV and VI; Mr. Ellis, 7; second semester, Mr. Ellis, J) 
Mr. Ewer, JiJ and V. 3 


C104. Child Psychology. MR. EL} 


An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and dev: 
opment. Particular attention will be given to methods of cl 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. 4 


C105. Individual Differences. MR. EL} 


A study of the nature and extent of individual differences ¢ 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex é 
race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminal! 
The organization of mind. Applications in various hele 
considered briefly. First semester. V/. j 


C106. Problems of Phychical Research. MR. EW 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the li 
of scientific psychology. The subjects considered ine 
hyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hyp 
tism, contemporary occultism and spiritualism. Second semes 


VI. 


ae 
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)7. Educational Psychology. MR. EWER 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
of the learner; principal features of the learning process; prin- 
ciples of motivation; methods of mental measurement. First 
semester. JJJ. 


8. Applications of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying applied 
ysychology together with their application in various fields, 
especially business, psychotherapy and law. First semester, VJ; 
second semester, JV. 


2. Social Psychology. MR. EWER 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; the 
ndividual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. 
Second semester, IV. 


(8. Experimental Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


4 laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
liscussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
ogical investigations. Second semester. Class, MW, V; 
aboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


19a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. MR. EWER 


Fundamental problems of content and method in psychology; 
ecent investigations of mental functions; the various system- 
itic points of view in contemporary psychology. V/JI. 

| PusLic ADDRESS 


Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 

(In cooperation with the Department of English) 
Che fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
ion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
mportant literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
peech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
Men; WF. I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TTh, II; section 
neeting at J. 


a-B32b. Public Address. MR. SCOTT 
ixercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
ng in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 
erial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
pecific audiences. 2 units. MW, III. 


a-B33b. Principles of Reading. MR. SCOTT 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of liter- 
tture. Application of this technique in the reading of various 
literary types. 2 units. MW, V. 
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B35a-B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. sco’ 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical app 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects f 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. TTh, IV. 


C131a-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. sco’ 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal address) 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. 
MW, VII. 


C134a-C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. sco 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, w) 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpr 
tative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs befc 
the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivale: 
2 ants 670-1 8-1: 

RELIGION | 


Al. Orientation in Religion. MR. BROO, 
A study of the influence of modern thought in the interpretati 
| 


of religion and of the contribution of religion to civilizatid 
2 units. Each semester. 7TTh, V1. 


B3a, B3b. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Religion. : 
MR. BROC! 


In the first semester, the development of religious ideas a 
practices among the Hebrews from the beginning of their histc 
to the time of the Eighth Century Prophets. In the seco 
semester, the contributions of the Great Prophets of Israel 2) 
Judah to ethics and religion. 2 units. MW, VII. A 


Bé. Introduction to New Testament. MR. HA) 


A careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, auth 
ship, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the do’ 
ments which comprise the New Testament. First semes} 
2ants. 7. Phy A 


B7. ‘The Teachings of Jesus. MR. HA) 


Special emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingd 
of Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concern: 
his own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Sect 
semester. 2 units. TTh, XII. 


B8. The Evolution of the English Version. MR. HA’ 
A study of the various texts and versions by which the Bi 
has come to be a literary possession of the English-speak: 
nae First semester. 2 units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in Y 
1933). 
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| The First Interpreters of Jesus. MR. HAND 
. study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
1ey have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second sem- 
ster. 2 units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1932-1933). 


9a, C109b. The Religious World. MR. BROOKS 
‘his course surveys the origin and growth of religious exper- 
‘nce, the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the rise 
f modern religious ideas, and the place of religion in social 
zconstruction. J/I. 


Sa, C125b. History of Religions. 


. consideration of the nature of religion as exemplified in the 
ssential facts of early religions, followed by a somewhat detailed 
‘udy of existing religious systems, Christian and non-Christian, 
leir great personalities, their chief teachings and influences. 
Omitted in 1932-1933). 


la, D201b. Problems of Religion. MR. BROOKS 


juestions arising from the interrelations of religion with science 
ad ethics. V. 
(Note: For Philosophy of Religion, see Department of Phil- 
sophy, C128.) 


SOcIOLOGY 


MR. KIRK and MR. J. STEWART BURGESS 


sn introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
tudent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
ritical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
orary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
1odern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
£ population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
nd divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ctivities. Four sections. JV and VI. 


1-B21b. Elements of Sociology. 
| 


8 Labor Problems. MR. KIRK 


. survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, col- 
active bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific man- 
gement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial 
ace, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. V. 


3. Poverty and the Community. MR. J. STEWART BURGESS 
. scientific approach to the problem of dependency. Conditions 
£ poverty and pauperism. The development of poor relief, 
utdoor relief, and the poorhouse. Special classes of dependents: 

he aged, the i insane, the feeble-minded, the sick, the unemployed. 
*reventive agencies and methods. First semester. BP ii, 

nd a third hour to be arranged. 
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C127. Criminology. MR. KI. 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and envir 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal pro 
The historical development of the principles and methods | 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment | 

delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevent 


of delinquencies through control of the causes. First semest 


C128. Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
MR. J. STEWART BURG; 

The origin and meaning of race. Race and culture. Race ci 
flict. Contemporary friction areas in race relations. Ameriii 
race problems. Factors making for adjustment between rac 
Second semester. TTh, IJ and a third hour to be arranged. 


D131. Theories of Social Reform. MR. J. STEWART BURG: 
A study of various proposals for social reconstruction includit| 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicali: 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiments! 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fasi! 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Eur: 
and America, Gandhi and the Peace Movement. Registrat! 
limited to those concentrating in the Social Sciences and oth: 
who have special consent of the instructor. First semes’ 
WF, III, and a third hour to be arranged. j 


D132. The Family. MR. J. STEWART BURG! 
The evolution of the family. The family in its historical aspec; 
its functions and social status. The modern family. Underly: 
social conditions affecting the family since the industrial 24 
tion, economic, political, religious and legal; present trends @ 

prospects. Registration limited to persons concentrating in ) 

Social Sciences and others who have special consent of the} 

structor. Second semester. WF, III, and a third hour to! 


arranged. 
t 


D251. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KS 
Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniqs 
which have been developed in sociological research will be 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of dem: 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the de> 
ite limitations of the several tools of research. First semestt 


D252. Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. K 
An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organizat 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolat'! 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 
A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an histor! 
and analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a bi 
for an understanding of society and its problems. Second Ss! 
ester. A. 
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SPANISH 


-Alb. Elementary. MISS HUSSON or MR. CROWELL 


ssentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
1odern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. V7/J. 
‘B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 

Readings. MR. CROWELL and MIss HUSSON 


. review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
nglish into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
’n Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as 
pssible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; 
panish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
iscussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
juivalent. Two sections. V, XI. 


3. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. miss HUSSON 


tudy of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
| Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez de 
'yala, Breton de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
thers. Required of students concentrating in Spanish. First 
‘mester. VJ. 


4. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


tudy of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
larcon, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
lasco Ibafiez. Required of students concentrating in Spanish. 
econd semester. VJ. 


ta-Cl11b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 

MISS HUSSON Or MR. CROWELL 
itensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
‘ctation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
‘tonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
icted, for the most part, in Spanish. IV. 


$a,D113b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” 


MR. CROWELL 


n the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, including 
1 intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the second 
jmester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope 
2 Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned out- 
de readings and reports. Required of students concentrating 
. Spanish. JJ. 


Ya,D117b. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 


he development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
_ the present. In connection with readings and reports oppor- 
nity will be afforded each student to work up phases of the 
ibject in which he finds himself deficient. Required of students 
¢centrating in Spanish. JJ. 


110 SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session formerly cc: 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Clarem: 
Colleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Lagi: 
Beach and Bluff Lake. 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the Lagi: 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. — 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernard: 
Mountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical wi 
in field surveying some years, while in other years Mr. Beggs g 
instruction in applied art. | 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1931-1932 
Compiled March 1, 1932 


Seniors - = s fe 24 a > ie es 
Juniors - & = a ~ = : a 2 
Sophomores - : » : . s : 
Freshmen : a a 2 2 2 . q 


Specials -  - ‘ 2 f a 2 - s 


Total Enrolment Regular Session 


b 

In addition to the above, 16 Claremont Colleges students 

82 Scripps College students have taken some work in Pon 
College during 1931-1932. | 


| INDEX 


ninistration, 28 

nission, 45 

mni Field, 24 

Maes, 37, 73 

emblies, Public, 28 
‘istants, 17 

ociated Students, 33 
sociated Women Students, 33 
onomy, 35, 73 

letics, 29 

telia Squier Harwood 
“emorial Dining Hall, 25 
ihelor of Arts, 56 

is, 32 

logy, 75 

lichard Park, 24 

Iff Lake Camp, 26 

rd, 29-32 

(rd of Trustees, 9 

(byshell Well, 26 

any, 76 

ilges Auditorium, 25 

ilges Hall, 25 

idings and Equipment, 24-27 
tiness Office, 24 

endars, 4-5 

aipus Organizations, 33, 34 
[pel Service, 28 

[mistry, 77 

l‘emont Church, 28 

l‘emont Colleges, 21, 26, 29 
| emont Inn, 25 

ls Attendance, 50 

l sics, 80 

C: 'ducation, 23 

cege Entrance Examination 
dard, 

cimittees of the Faculty, 18 
ctents, 6 

Cvocation, 5, 28 
C-espondence, 1 

crses, Designation of, 72 
crses of Instruction, 72-109 
Crses Required for Admission 
' Freshman Standing, 46-47 
tokshank Hall, 26 

Uriculum, 56 

eartmental Lecturers, 17 
€artmental Organizations, 33 


Directory of Officers, 8 

Dismissal, 28, 33 

Dormitories— 
Men, 30 
Women, 30 

Economics, 36, 81 

Education, 82 

Eli P. Clark Campus for Men, 
24, 30 

English, 36, 83 

Examination Entrance, 45 
Final, 51 
Medical, 45 

Expenses, 31-33 

Faculty, 10-17 
Committees of, 18 

Fees, 31 

Fellowships, 39 

Field Trips, 51 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory, 
25 

Frary Hall, 24 

French, 60, 85 

General Information, 19 

General Requirements, 28, 55-60 

Geography, 87 

Geology, 87 

German, 60, 88 

Grades, 56, 57 

Graduation Requirements, 31, 55- 
60 


Grants in Aid, 35, 39 

Graphics, 91 

Greek, 80 

Gymnasium, 25 

Harwood Court, 24 

Harwood Hall, 25 

Health, 28, 29 

Historical Sketch, 19 

History, 88 

Holmes Hall, 24 

Honnold, William Lincoln, 
Fellowship, 39 

Honors Study, 22, 52-55 

Infirmary, 26 

Italian, 90 

Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory, 
2 


Latin, 36, 80 


112 INDEX 

Law, 101 Div. V—Physical Sciences, 65 

Lecture Foundations, 27 Div. VI—Social Sciences, 66 
Clark Foundation, 27 Div. VII—Philosophy, Psy- 


Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, chology and Religion, 67 
27 Pre-Engineering Course, 68 
Henry D. Porter Foundation, 14 Pre-Medical Course, 69 


Library, 24, 26, 27 Prospective Teachers’ Course, 
Living Conditions, 29 70, 71 
Loan Funds, 44 Psychology, 104 
Map of Campus, 113 Publications, 34 
Marine Laboratory, 26 Public Address, 105 
Marston Quadrangle, 24 Public Assemblies, 28 
Mason Hall, 26 Registration, 48 
Mathematics, 36, 90 Changes in, 48 
Matriculation, 48, 49 in Honors, 53 
Memorial Training Quarters, 25 Religion, 37, 106 
Military Science, 37, 92 Rembrandt Hall, 25 
Music, 27, 36, 37, 93 Reports on Scholarship, 49, 50 
Charges in, 31 Requirements 
Practice Fees, 32 for Admission, 46-48 
Musical Entertainments, 27 for Graduation, 56 
Observatory, The Frank P. General, 28 
Brackett, 25 Residence Halls, 30 
Officers of Administration, 8 Scholarship, Supervision of, 
Open-Air Theater, 25 49, 50 
Organizations— Scholarships, 35 
Campus, 33, 34 Departmental, 37 
Departmental, 33 General, 38 


Special, 37 


: 
Pearsons Hall of Science, 25 Scripps College, 20, 27, 110 


Phi Beta Kappa, 33 


; Self-Support, 45 | 
Philosophy, 96 : , 
Physical Attention, 28 on i ee | 
Physical Education, 97 Spanish 109 | 
ae voy ee 29 Special Students, Admission as,4 
Physics, 1 00 ate ares 24, = | 

’ t t Aid F , 41-44 | 

Pala Sceace and Law, 10. Sten Summon 0 

T1ZeS, Jo- Summer Sessions, 110 
Program of Studies, 59 Sumner Hall, 24 

Div. I—Fine Arts, 61 Swimming Pool, 25 | 

Div. II—English, 62 Teachers’ Certificates, 70, 71 | 

Div. I1I—Foreign Languages Trustees, 9 | 

and Literatures, 63 Tuition, 31 


Div. IV—Biological Sciences, Withdrawal, 50 | 
64 Zoology, 76 : 
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. Men’s Dormitory and 
Dining Hall: 

Eli P. Clark and 
Frary Halls 

. Men’s Dormitory 

. Tennis Courts 

. Alumni Athletic Fields 
. Training Quarters 

. Swimming Pool 
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. Smiley Hall: 


Men’s Dormitory 


. Holmes Hall: 


Assembly Hall 


. Pearsons Hall 

. Crookshank Hall 

17. Mason Hall 

. Library 

. Bridges Auditorium 
. Brackett Observatory 
. Open-Air Theater 

. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Court 

6. Sumner Hall: 


Administrative 
Offices 


. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 
. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court: 


Women’s Dormitory 


. Women’s Dining Hall 
. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


. Garages 

. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 

. Wilby House: 


Women’s Dormitory 


. Residence of Dean 


of Women 


34. Women’s Building 
. Garages 
. Haddon Hall: 


Women’s Dormitory 


PROPOSED 


. Men’s Dormitory 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

- Women’s Dormitory 

. Women’s Gymnasium 
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